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Nevada — J.  E.  Stubbs,  president  of  Nevada  State  University,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire — N.  J.  Bachelder,  secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Concord. 

New  Jersey — Alva  Agee,  chief  of  Extension  Department,  New  Brunswick. 

New  Mexico — W.  T.  Conway,  superintendent  of  Agricultural  Extension,  State 
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New  York — Edward  van  Alstyne,  director  of  institutes,  Albany. 

North  Carolina — T.  B.  Parker,  director  of  Farmers’  Institutes,  Raleigh. 
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Mayaguez. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OE  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS’ 

INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1913. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Prof.  John  Ham¬ 
ilton,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  in  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Sandies  not  having  arrived,  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
chosen  to  act  as  president  pro  tem. 

The  statistical  reports  from  the  different  States  and  Provinces  were  read 
in  response  to  the  roll-call  (see  back  pages)  after  which  the  printed  report 
of  the  proceedings  was  accepted  as  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  following  summary  of  institute  work  was  then  read  by  the  secretary: 

REPORT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  J913. 

By  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Total  number  of  sessions  of  institutes  held  in  41  states  and  ter¬ 
ritories  reporting  .  20,640 

Total  attendance  at  regular  institutes  in  41  states  and  territories 


reporting  .  2,897,391 

Attendance  at  special  institutes .  501,094 

Attendance  upon  agricultural  trains .  501,523 


Total  attendance  as  above .  3,900,008 


Appropriations  to  farmers’  institutes . $510,784.79 

Number  of  State  lecturers  on  the  institute  force .  1,036 


No  institutes  were  held  in  Alaska,  Louisiana,  and  Nevada. 

No  reports  were  received  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Washington. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1:30  P.  M. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  — 

Your  Secretary  has  heretofore  refrained  from  presenting  any  formal  report 
at  the  annual  meetings  partly  because  the  time  of  the  convention  has  always 
been  fully  occupied  with  the  requirements  of  the  program,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  special  to  present  that  would  not  be  stated  in  the 
regular  report  of  the  Institute  Specialist  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  a  copy  of  which  you  each  annually  receive. 
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I  am  departing  from  this  today  for  the  reason  that  I  am  severing  my 
official  connection  with  this  Association  whose  objects  and  work  have  in¬ 
terested  me  ever  since  its  organization  17  years  ago.  The  history  of  this 
Association  dates  back  to  1896.  On  the  13th  day  of  March  of  that  year,  in 
accordance  with  a  call  previously  issued  by  Mr.  George  McKerrow,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  meeting  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  was  held  in  Watertown,  in 
that  state,  at  which  an  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
0.  C.  Gregg,  of  Minnesota,  temporary  chairman,  and  F.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Nebraska,  temporary  secretary.  A  constitution  was  tentatively  adopted, 
after  which  adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  4, 
1896.  At  the  Chicago  meeting  the  organization  was  completed  and  a  per¬ 
manent  constitution  adopted. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  at  this  time  a  history  of  the  Institute 
Association  since  its  organization.  That  history  has  been  written  and 
published  in  Bulletin  174,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  date  of  the 
St.  Louis  meeting,  October,  1904.  The  history  of  subsequent  meetings  may 
be  read  in  the  bulletins  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  giving 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  year  1912. 

What  the  Association  Has  Accomplished. 

The  value  of  the  Association  to  the  country  and  the  justification  for  its 
organization  can  be  judged  from  consideration  of  some  of  the  things  that  it 
has  accomplished  during  its  life.  The  first  item  and  perhaps  one  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  other  is  that  it  brought  the  institute  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together  and  made  them  acquainted  with  each  other. 
If  the  annual  conventions  had  done  nothing  more  than  extend  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  individual  members  to  include  the  leaders  in  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  throughout  the  country  it  would  no  doubt  have  justified  the  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  that  attendance  upon  these  annual  assemblies  involves. 

The  second  item  that  I  note  is  that  this  Association  has  unified  in  great 
degree  the  work  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes  in  the  several  States  and 
Provinces.  When  the  Association  was  organized  the  institutes  in  the  various 
States  and  Provinces  had  no  cohesion — each  was  endeavoring  to  discover 
and  develop  a  method  of  its  own  with  very  little  assistance  from  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  work  elsewhere.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  unity  in  practice  and  in  organization 
in  the  several  states  and  the  leaders,  seeing  the  advantages  that  some  had 
in  these  directions  over  their  own  practice,  adopted  gradually  the  best 
methods  of  their  neighbors  and  thus  joined  in  a  general  effort  to  develop 
the  institutes  along  most  approved  lines. 

(3)  The  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  has  during 
its  existence  greatly  broadened  the  scope  of  the  work  from  its  original 
conception.  At  the  beginning  the  lecturers  were  for  the  most  part  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  presentation  of  agricultural  truth  and  the  leaders  were 
without  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  work.  Conse¬ 
quently,  much  that  was  crude  and  irrelevant  was  permitted  in  the  meetings 
and  comparatively  few  topics  were  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  demon¬ 
stration  by  actual  scientific  investigation  determining  their  truth. 

The  institutes  also  began  with  very  limited  funds  for  their  support. 
These  funds  have  increased  until  in  the  past  year  the  amount  expended 
in  the  United  States  alone  exceeded  a  half  million  dollars,  and  the  work 
has  widened  to  include  instruction  trains;  demonstration  operations  in 
fields,  vineyards,  orchards  and  barns;  county  advisors;  women’s  institutes; 
institutes  for  young  people;  the  introduction  of  contests;  boys’  and  girls' 
clubs;  exhibits  at  agricultural  fairs;  movable  schools;  round-up  meetings; 
and  other  forms  of  endeavor  largely  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  upon  the  leaders  of  this  extension  movement  in  the  several  States 
and  Provinces. 
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Table  Showing  the  Progress  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  "Work  from  1903 

to  1913. 


Regular  Institutes 


Years 

Number  of 
half  day- 
sessions 

Number  of 
States  and 
Territories 
reporting. 

Attendance 

Average  at¬ 
tendance 
per  session 

Appropria¬ 

tion 

1903 

9,570 

41 

904,654 

94.53. 

$187,226 

1904 

10,622 

44 

841,698 

76.41 

212,611 

1905 

10,555 

46 

995,192 

94.28 

225,738 

1906 

11,409 

46 

1,299,172 

114.0 

269,671 

1907 

11,514 

45 

1,596,877 

138.8 

284,450 

1908 

14,934 

44 

2,098,268 

140.0 

325,559 

1909 

15,535 

47 

2,240,925 

144.0 

345,666 

1910 

16,586 

46 

2,395,508 

144.0 

432,374 

1911 

16,741 

45 

2,291,857 

138.0 

432,693 

1912 

19,430 

45 

2,549,199 

131.0 

533,972 

1913 

20,640 

41 

2,897,391 

141.0 

510,784 

Increase  in  sessions,  115%. 

Increase  in  attendance  at  regular  institutes,  220%. 

Increase  in  attendance  at  each  session,  49%. 

Increase  in  appropriations,  172%. 

(4)  This  Association  has  improved  the  methods  of  the  institute  workers 
throughout  the  entire  country.  There  is  no  State  or  Province  in  which 
the  form  of  organization  and  method  of  conducting  the  work  has  not  been 
affected  and  improved  by  the  discussions  at  the  annual  meetings  and  through 
the  narration  of  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  most  successful  workers  in 
the  hearing  of  the  members  of  the  convention.  A  recent  investigation  made 
by  the  Institute  Specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  the  forms 
of  operation  that  each  institute  director  is  pursuing  discloses  the  fact  of 
the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  occurred  in  the  methods  now  in  use 
over  those  of  16  or  17  years  ago. 

(5)  This  Association  is  largely  responsible  also  for  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Farmers’  Institute  Specialist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
took  initiatory  steps  in  this  direction  as  far  back  as  1897,  when  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  looking  toward  cooperation  between  the  institutes  and  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  This  committee  re¬ 
ported  at  the  Omaha  meeting  the  subsequent  year,  October  5,  1898.  The 
report  recommended  “That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  be  requested  to  arrange  for  a  division  in  connection  with 
that  Department  to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Farmers’  Institutes  and 
to  appoint  a  suitable  officer  who  shall  be  in  charge.”  A  copy  of  the  com¬ 
plete  report  is  printed  in  the  history  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes  of  the 
United  States,  O.  E.  S.  Bulletin  174,  pages  14  and  15.  Whatever  service, 
therefore,  the  Farmers’  Institute  Office  has  been  to  the  general  work  of 
agricultural  extension  can  be  credited  in  great  degree  to  the  efforts  of  this 
Association  for  the  creation  of  such  an  office.- 

(6)  This  Association  has  been  a  most  powerful  agent  for  securing  college 
extension  on  the  part  of  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Most 
of  those  who  were  leaders  in  the  movement  to  secure  a  separate  section 
on  extension  work  in  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  were  connected  with  this  Association  and  had 
convictions  of  the  extreme  importance  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  of  their  undertaking  the  carrying  of  instruction  in  agri- 
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culture  heretofore  confined  to  resident  students  out  to  the  great  mass  of 
agricultural  people  who  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  these  colleges  afford.  This  extension  teaching  has  now  reached  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  last  year  399  persons  in  40  colleges  were  engaged  in  extension 
work  as  regular  members  of  college  extension  staffs.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  insistence  of  men  connected  with  this  Association  what  we  now  have 
in  the  way  of  college  extension  would  undoubtedly  have  been  deferred  for 
many  years.  There  is  also  now  every  prospect  that  Congress  will  in  the 
very  near  future  grant  to  the  several  states  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
agricultural  extension  to  be  administered  by  the  colleges  through  their  ex¬ 
tension  departments. 

(7)  This  Association  has  directed  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  agricultural  instruction  educationally,  until  now  high  schools, 
normal  schools  and  the  common  schools  in  many  of  the  states  have  intro¬ 
duced  agriculture  as  a  study,  and  the  National  Education  Association  has 
recognized  it  not  only  as  a  vocational  feature  in  the  school  curriculum,  but 
culture-giving  as  well. 

(8)  This  Association  has  brought  about  closer  intercourse  between  two 
great  governments,  namely — Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  has  done  as 
much  probably  as  any  other  institution  to  bring  about  cordial  feeling  and 
appreciative  recognition  of  each  other’s  work  and  sympathy  for  each  other’s 
embarrassments  in  carrying  out  their  ideals  along  extension  lines.  There 
has  never  been  in  any  of  the  conventions  the  least  sign  of  jealousy  between 
these  two  great  sections  nor  any  disposition  to  belittle  each  other’s  work 
or  to  throw  hindrances  in  each  other’s  way.  The  relations  have  been  most 
cordial,  friendly  and  fraternal. 

(9)  This  Association  has  done  much  to  correct  provincial  self-conceit-; 
When  the  Association  first  began  there  were  bumptious  individuals  who 
came  up  to  its  meetings  filled  with  the  importance  of  their  particular  locality 
as  against  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  These  citizens  have  discovered 
through  meeting  the  members  of  the  Association  from  other  states  and 
provinces  that  what  they  were  doing  was  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
great  work  that  some  others  have  accomplished,  and  a  feeling  of  humility, 
consideration  and  respect  has  grown  up  throughout  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Association  that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  comfortable 
bodies  in  which  to  discuss  problems,  that  the  country  has  today. 

(10)  This  Association  has  contributed  materially  to  the  literature  of 
agricultural  extension  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  its  annual 
meetings.  The  reports  of  its  standing  committees  and  the  discussions  of 
the  problems  that  have  had  a  place  upon  its  program  constitute  a  record 
and  a  literature  new  and  most  useful  in  the  development  of  extension  work 
in  this  and  other  lands  and  has  been  quoted  at  home  and  abroad  as  author¬ 
ity  upon  the  topics  thus  presented. 

(11)  Finally,  it  has  created  respect  for  the  institute  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  the  institute  itself.  The  oral  method  of  conveying  in¬ 
formation  to  agricultural  people  followed  by  question  and  answer  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  assembly  has  created  respect  for  the  experts  who 
have  appeared  on  the  platforms  to  give  instruction  and  for  the  scientific 
method  that  these  experts  employ  in  discussing  agricultural  truth.  The 
time  was  when  the  scientific  instructor  was  met  by  sneers  as  he  appeared 
upon  the  platform  before  practical  farmers.  That  whole  attitude  has 
changed  until  now  the  most  acceptable  speakers  are  those  who  have  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  side  of  agricultural  operations  and  who  can 
give  scientific  explanations  for  these  operations.  The  institute  method  of 
instruction  by  which  scientific  men  were  tested  in  public  by  practical  ques¬ 
tioners  has  done  much  to  change  the  attitude  of  men  respecting  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  filling  our  colleges  with  students  in  numbers  too  great  to 
be  accommodated. 

These,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  results  directly  and 
indirectly  of  the  organization  of  this  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers,  accomplished  within  17  years.  Where  is  another  institution  that 
has  performed  wider  or  more  efficient  service? 
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Future  Progress. 

Has  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  fulfilled  its 
mission  and  should  it  now  dissolve?  Have  the  things  that  it  was  organized 
to  undertake  been  accomplished?  Has  it  perfected  its  methods  until  now 
no  further  improvement  is  possible?  Has  it  utilized  its  opportunities  in  the 
highest  possible  degree?  These  are  questions  coming  up  and  must  be  met 
if  this  organization  is  to  continue  and  is  to  progress. 

I  have  ventured  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  future  efficiency 
of  this  Association  with  a  view  to  indicating  the  directions  in  which  the 
Association  can  be  of  service  to  the  States  qnd  Provinces  for  at  least  a 
score  of  years  to  come.  Perhaps  this  presentation  can  best  be  made  by 
endeavoring  to  answer  the  question:  In  what  directions  are  improvements 
in  institute  effort  needed?  I  answer — 

(1)  Better  local  organization.  Investigations  show  that  throughout  the 
United  States  organization  of  the  institute  work  is  its  weakest  feature. 
Until  strong,  efficient,  local  organization  is  effected  in  every  State  and  in 
every  Province  and  in  all  of  the  outlying  districts  in  every  State  and  in 
every  Province  the  work  of  this  Association  will  not  be  complete.  This  is 
the  fundamental  need  of  agriculture  today.  It  is  the  absence  of  local  organ¬ 
ization  that  renders  ineffective  much  of  that  which  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  development  of  this  industry  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  and 
this  Association  can  do  no  better  service  on  this  continent  than  to  address 
itself  to  the  perfecting  of  local  organizations  of  agricultural  people  in  all  of 
the  districts  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  There  is  needed  better  utilization  of  local  people  in  the  work  of 
disseminating  agricultural  information.  This  Association  should  show  how 
this  need  can  be  met.  There  never  will  be  a  time  when  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  all-around  experts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
farmers’  institute  work.  At  present  the  number  of  institutes  in  any  one 
state  is  altogether  inadequate  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
population.  The  meetings  should  be  multiplied  many  fold.  Insufficiency 
of  capable  lecturers  has  set  the  limitations.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
people  who  have  made  special  study  of  particular  forms  of  agricultural 
operations.  These  persons  often  are  incapable  of  making  a  set  address  but 
could  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  if  they  were  properly  questioned  in 
the  presence  of  the  audience  along  the  lines  of  their  specialties.  This  ques¬ 
tioning  should  not  be  haphazard,  but  the  leading  questions  should  be  put 
by  an  expert  who  has  prepared  them  in  advance.  In  this  way  a  great  amount 
of  information  could  be  elicited  from  practical  men  that  would  be  very  valu¬ 
able  and  helpful  and  that  under  present  practices  is  entirely  lost. 

(3)  There  is  needed  the  more  economical  and  judicious  use  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  to  the  institutes.  The  records  show  that  in  the  United 
States  tlie  total  number  of  days  of  institutes  held  in  1912  was  10,181,  and 
the  total  cost  $487,832.00,  making  the  average  per  day  $47.91.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  during  the  same  year  the  number  of  days  of  institutes  held 
was  595,  the  attendance  was  131,334,  the  total  cost  was  $9,000.00,  making 
the  cost  per  day  $15.25.  If  the  institutes  of  all  of  the  States  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  like  those  of  Michigan  at  a  cost  of  $15.25  per  day,  the  number  would 
have  been  31,923,  or  an  increase  over  the  number  actually  reported  of  21,742. 
Here  is  a  field  of  effort  for  extending  institute  advantages  that  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  this  Association. 

(4)  The  services  of  the  expert  lecture  force  in  the  employ  of  the  State 
directors  should  be  conserved  with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  for  giving  informa¬ 
tion  upon  important  questions  only.  Many  of  the  addresses  by  experts  are 
prefaced  by  material  that  is  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  These 
long  introductions  and  rhetorical  closings  should  be  eliminated  and  the 
expert  devote  his  introduction  to  the  points  that  need  elucidation,  giving 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  answering  questions  for  the  clearing  up  of  matters 
not  thoroughly  understood  by  his  audience.  While  the  expert  is  speaking 
some  other  expert  selected  for  the  purpose  should  take  notes  of  the  address 
and  lead  in  the  quiz  that  follows.  In  this  way  the  expert  knowledge  of 
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the  speaker  will  be  brought  out  and  criticism  be  had  by  practical  men  before 
be  is  released. 

(5)  As  has  been  intimated  in  the  discussion  of  item  No.  3,  the  number 
of  meetings  now  held  by  the  Farmers  Institutes  in  the  several  states  is 
altogether  inadequate  for  reaching  the  great  mass  of  agricultural  people. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  by  organizing  local  societies 
in  every  township  to  hold  meetings  monthly  independent  of  State  assistance, 
but  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  institute.  The  plans  adopted  in 
Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Ontario  are  worthy  of  careful  study  with  a  view  of 
accomplishing  this  result. 

(6)  There  is  needed  the  creation  of  women’s  institutes  in  every  district 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(7)  There  is  needed  the  formation  of  young  people’s  institutes  in  every 
district  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(8)  There  is  needed  a  force  of  expert  organizers,  or  field  men  and  women, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  formation  of  women’s  institutes,  young  people’s 
institutes,  farmers’  clubs,  and  similar  societies  in  every  State  and  who  shall 
work  under  State  authority  and  supervision. 

(9)  There  is  needed  a  force  of  expert  advisors  in  the  employ  of  the  States 
and  Provinces  who  shall  render  assistance  to  farming  people  by  visiting 
their  farms  and  giving  expert  counsel  on  the  ground. 

(10)  There  are  needed  better  county  fairs.  This  Association  can  do  much 
to  improve  these  exhibits  and  to  extend  the  operations  of  these  organizations 
to  include  other  items  of  local  interest  in  addition  to  their  usual  exhibit. 

(11)  There  is  needed  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies.  The  farmers’ 
institutes  in  the  several  States  should  employ  experts  who  understand  the 
workings  of  cooperative  organizations  to  visit  localities  and  organize  co¬ 
operative  societies  in  the  several  directions  in  which  organization  is  re¬ 
quired,  as,  for  instance,  insurance,  purchasing  supplies,  the  selling  of 
produce,  or  the  securing  of  credit. 

(12)  This  organization  also  should  take  up  vigorously  the  establishing 
of  movable  and  correspondence  schools  of  agriculture. 

These  are  the  coming  features  in  agricultural  education.  They  both  need 
development  in  order  to  discover  the  best  method  of  conducting  them,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  efficiency  and  economy. 

(13)  This  organization  can  secure  from  its  members  greater  promptness 
in  reporting  the  results  of  their  work,  year  by  year,  to  the  central  farmers’ 
institute  office.  Not  infrequently  these  reports  are  delayed  for  several 
months  after  they  are  due  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  those  who  have 
the  compilation  of  the  data.  This  organization  can  exert  its  influence  to 
secure  the  information  that  is  intended  for  the  entire  country,  promptly,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  and  made  available  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

(14)  There  is  needed  also  an  executive  committee  of  the  Association  that 
can  be  assembled  without  great  expense  whenever  questions  affecting  the 
farmers’  institute  work  arise  needing  their  consideration.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  utilize  the  judgment  of  the  executive  committee  when  the 
membership  is  scattered  so  widely  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
meet  for  conference  during  the  interim  between  conventions. 

These  are  some  of  the  directions  in  which  this  Association  can  be  of 
service  in  the  future.  They  are  not  all  equally  important,  but  each  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Conclusion. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  fact 
that  its  finances  are  in  good  condition.  On  January  1,  1906,  when  the 
present  Secretary-Treasurer  took  charge  of  the  finances  there  was  turned 
over  to  him  by  his  predecessor  as  funds  in  the  treasury,  $114.10.  During 
the  years  that  have  followed  the  expenses  of  the  Association  have  been  met 
and  the  amount  has  been  increased  until  now  the  treasurer’s  report  shows 
a  balance  in  his  hands,  November  1,  1913,  of  $1,681.88. 
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It  has  been  possible  to  accumulate  this  fund  from  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  services  of  the  stenographer  in  taking  the 
notes  and  that  of  the  secretary  in  editing  and  issuing  the  annual  report 
have  been  without  expense  to  the  Association.  Now  that  the  Department 
has  discontinued  the  publishing  of  the  annual  report,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Association  to  meet  this  expense  out  of  its  annual  dues.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  dues  and  interest  on  deposit  last  year  amounted  to  $337.87.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  expense  connected  with  the  publishing  and  distributing 
of  the  annual  report  will  amount  to  between  $600.00  and  $700.00.  This  will 
require  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Association  be  doubled,  and  some 
measures  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  this  increased  expense  so  as  not 
to  encroach  seriously  upon  the  capital  in  hand,  keeping  that  as  a  reserve 
for  contingencies  that  unexpectedly  arise.  Permit  me  also  to  suggest  that 
instead  of  the  program  being  left  to  the  Secretary  to  compile  and  practically 
complete,  there  should  be  a  program  committee  outside  of  the  executive 
committee  whose  specific  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare  the  program  for  the 
annual  meetings.  By  having  such  a  committee  the  work  of  the  Secretary 
would  be  greatly  relieved  and  responsibility  for  the  program  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Association  for  its  hearty  support  of  the  Farmers’ 
Institute  office  during  the  years  in  which  I  have  been  connected  with  it. 
I  appreciate  the  personal  friendships  that  have  resulted  from  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  the  many  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  me  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  throughout  all  these  years.  In  severing  my  con¬ 
nection  with  this  organization  I  do  so  with  sincere  regret.  I  have  been 
associated  with  it,  as  I  have  stated,  from  its  inception,  was  the  second 
president  that  it  elected,  and  have  been  its  Secretary  for  eight  consecutive 
years.  I  have  seen  it  develop  from  a  very  humble  beginning  to  become  a 
most  influential  and  useful  organization  and  my  hope  is  that  it  may  continue 
its  existence  and  increase  its  influence  and  efficiency  throughout  many  years 
to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Hamilton, 

November,  1913.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  A.  A.  F.  I.  W. 

Discussion. 

A.  L.  Martin. — We  have  just  listened  to  a  very  exhaustive  and  instructive 
address,  full  of  advice,  that  unquestionably  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
institute  directors.  There  was  one  or  two  features  in  this  address  that 
appealed  to  me, — the  expense  of  conducting  a  day’s  institute,  was  it  $15.25 
for  Michigan?  Now  in  Pennsylvania  we  believe  we  are  pretty  economical 
people,  and  we  endeavor  to  conduct  these  meetings  with  care,  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  accomplish  holding  an  institute  for  $15.00  a  day.  The 
inquiry  that  I  would  desire  to  make  is,  does  the  $15  a  day  embrace  the 
entire  expense? 

L.  R.  Taft,  Michigan. — One  reason  for  the  apparent  small  cost  of  the 
institutes  is  that  about  four-fifths  of  them  are  of  one-day’s  duration,  and 
only  have  one  state  speaker,  relying  on  the  local  speakers  for  the  rest  of 
the  program,  and  that  of  course  reduces  the  cost.  Furthermore,  we  expect 
the  counties  to  entertain  the  speaker  and  if  he  needs  to  be  carried  from 
point  to  point,  as'  he  usually  does,  either  to  furnish  a  livery  rig  or  some  of 
the  members  of  the  institute  society  will  see  that  he  is  taken  from  one  in¬ 
stitute  to  the  next  without  expense  to  the  State  institute  funds.  Really, 
although  the  amount  stated  may  appear  small  as  compared  with  the  cost 
in  many  of  the  other  states,  it  exceeds  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  the  actual 
expense  for  holding  farmers’  institutes  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  since  the 
$9,000  given  as  the  cost  of  the  Michigan  institutes  includes  not  only  the 
expense  of  the  institutes  proper,  but  the  expenditure  for  printing  12,500 
copies  of  the  300-page  institute  report  and  mailing  them  to  the  members 
of  the  county  institute  societies,  for  the  running  of  an  institute  train  of 
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seven  cars  for  four  weeks,  and  for  the  holding  of  the  State  Round-Up  In¬ 
stitute,  the  statistics  for  which  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given  by  the 
Secretary.  As  these  items  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  actual  cost  of  the  institutes  in  Michigan  averaged  less  than  $11.00  per 
day,  and  at  the  one-day  institutes  for  which  only  one  speaker  was  furnished 
it  was  seldom  more  than  $7.00  per  day. 

George  McKerrow. — Does  that  include  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
and  office  force,  the  cost  of  office  supplies  and  things  of  that  kind? 

L.  R.  Taft. — It  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  but  if 
we  deduct  the  actual  cost  of  institute  trains,  printing  and  mailing  the  re¬ 
port  and  the  expense  for  the  State  Round-Up  Institute,  the  entire  expenditure 
of  the  institute  department  would  not  make  the  average  cost  of  the  institutes 
more  than  $11.00  per  day.  This  would  include  the  per  diem  and  traveling 
expense  of  the  lecturers,  and  all  office  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  the 
institutes. 

A.  L.  Martin. — Do  you  have  programs  printed  for  these  one-day  meetings? 

L.  R.  Taft. — Programs  are  printed  for  most  of  them,  but  they  are  paid 
for  by  the  county  institute  societies,  which  are  expected  to  meet  all  of  the 
local  expenses,  such  as  hall-rent,  printing,  advertising,  etc.  We  furnish 
posters  for  the  one-day  institutes. 

George  McKerrow. — Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  what  is  spent  locally? 

L.  R.  Taft. — Each  secretary  of  a  county  institute  society  is  expected  to 
make  a  complete  report,  including  the  expense  to  the  association.  In  some 
cases  they  furnish  itemized  statements,  but  this  is  not  required.  The  cost 
to  the  different  counties  varies  all  the  way  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
according  to  the  number  of  institutes  held.  The  money  to  meet  the  charges 
is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  membership  fees.  In  some  of  the  counties 
there  are  nearly  500  members,  each  of  whom  pays  a  membership  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents. 

Several  of  the  institute  societies  have  been  granted  appropriations  of  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  by  the  county  supervisors,  but  most  of  this  money 
is  used  for  prizes  for  corn  and  other  crops,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  offered  to 
boys  and  girls,  rather  than  for  the  expenses  of  the  institutes  proper. 

Many  of  the  institutes  are  held  in  court  houses,  town  halls,  school  houses, 
and  in  halls  belonging  to  Granges  and  similar  organizations,  for  which 
little,  if  any,  rent  is  paid,  so  that  in  some  counties  the  actual  cost  of  the 
institutes,  aside  from  programs,  hand  bills,  posters  and  badges  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  as  far  as  the  local  expense  is  concerned. 

R.  A.  Pearson. — There  are  a  great  many  points  in  the  paper  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamilton  has  read  to  us  that  deserve  consideration,  and  I  hope  they 
will  all  receive  it,  but  I  am  sure  that  at  this  time  if  we  examine  into  our 
own  thoughts  we  will  find  that  the  item  in  that  paper  which  touches  us 
most  deeply  is  the  reference  to  Professor  Hamilton’s  own  change  of  plans 
for  the  future.  This  is  not  a  time  to  attempt  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on  the 
services  of  Professor  Hamilton  to  the  farmers’  institute  work  in  this  country. 
Such  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it  were  done  and  the  people  who 
would  like  to  be  present  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  that  he 
has  accomplished  could  be  present,  then  this  hall  would  be  far  too  small  to 
hold  them.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  although  some  of  us  have  realized 
that  such  a  message  would  be  delivered  to  us,  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for 
us  to  hear  it.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  accept  the  resignation  which 
I  understand  is  tendered;  I  do  not  believe  any  one  wants  to  accept  it.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  that  part  of  this  most  interesting  report 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  carefully  consider 
the  matter,  and  report  later  during  the  sessions  of  this  meeting  and  I  move 
that  those  portions  of  the  address  relating  to  the  change  of  plans  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamilton  in  connection  with  this  organization,  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  two,  our  present  chairman  to  be  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
one  of  the  lady  delegates  selected  by  our  chairman  to  assist  him  and  these 
two  to  have  authority  to  add  to  their  number  as  they  may  see  fit. 

The  motion  as  made  by  Professor  Pearson  was  carried. 
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It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  received  and 
published  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  on  aud¬ 
iting  appointed  by  the  chair, — Mr.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Edw. 
Van  Alstyne,  of  New  York. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Account  of  John  Hamilton,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers’  Institute  Workers  from  November  1,  1912,  to  November  1,  1913. 


Dr. 

To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  November  1,  1912 .  $1,429.31 

To  receipts  from  46  States  and  Provinces .  230.00 

To  receipts  from  individual  members’  dues .  17.00 

To  interest  on  deposit .  90.84 


$1,767.15 

Cr. 

By  amount  paid  for  sundry  items,  as  per  bill  rendered .  $8.15 

By  amount  paid  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Company  for  accrued 

interest  on  bonds  .  22.92 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  3,000  programs .  25.00 

By  postage  for  mailing  programs .  26.00 

By  amount  paid  for  3414  yards  ribbon  for  badges .  3.20 


$85.27 

To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  November  1,  1913 .  $1,681.88 


The  balance  of  $1,681.88  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  November  1,  1913, 
is  in  the  form  of  three  bonds  aggregating  $1,500.00,  bearing  five  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  semi-annually,  at  the  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  $181.88  cash  in  bank. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Hamilton,  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  ORGANIZATION  AND 

METHODS. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam,  the  chairman,  being  absent,  the  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina,  as  follows: 

The  report  presented  last  year  seems  to  have  covered  the  ground  so 
thoroughly  that  your  committee  think  it  well  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
importance  and  completeness  of  that  report,  refer  to  some  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  features,  and  present  one  or  two  additional  features. 

First,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  a  local  institute 
organization.  If,  however,  the  institute  can  secure  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  some  other  active  organization  which  has  to  do  with  the  agricultural 
betterment  of  the  district,  meetings  may  well  be  arranged  through  its 
officers  and  members  to  best  advantages  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  director.  Possibly,  we  have  in  some 
states  and  provinces  too  many  organizations  formed  in  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  It  is  impossible  for  your  committee  to  make  any  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  respect,  as  each  superintendent,  director,  or  board  in 
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charge  of  the  agricultural  educational  work  must  develop  a  system  of  in¬ 
stitute  work  in  accordance  with  the  act  by  which  they  are  governed,  the 
funds  at  their  command  and  with  a  view  to  avoiding  overlapping  with  the 
work  of  other  branches  and  with  the  object  of  serving  the  whole  agricultural 
community. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  secure 
the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  some  agricultural  college  graduate 
who  has  subsequently  made  good  on  the  farm,  and  if  a  capable  instructor 
his  services  as  a  lecturer. 

All  system  of  institute  control  should  provide  for  the  best  possible  in¬ 
struction-suited  to  the  locality  and  to  the  needs  of  those  who  attend  the 
meetings.  This  is  most  necessary  where  a  system  of  institute  worK  has 
been  in  vogue  for  a  number  of  years.  Farmers  are  not  satisfied  in  these 
days  of  advanced  agriculture  with  generalities  and  indefinite  statements. 

We  cannot  but  emphasize  the  importance  of  demonstration  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  lines  of  agricultural  instruction.  The  demonstration  is  not 
only  the  most  forceful  method  of  instruction  but  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  the  instructor  and  his  hearers  in  closer  contact,  with  the  result 
that  the  farmers  readily  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  recommendations  of  your  last  years’  committee  on  the  importance  of  a 
central  management,  a  thoroughly  well  qualified  person  to  have  immediate 
supervision  of  the  work,  the  importance  of  local  organizations,  a  well 
qualified  corps  of  field  workers  and  accurate  and  practical  instruction  which 
can  be  applied  to  advantage  by  the  community  concerned,  are  all  most 
heartily  commended. 

An  exact  record  of  the  activities  should  be  kept  and  used  in  mapping 
out  plans  for  future  campaigns.  By  comparing  these  records  with  previous 
years,  for  the  whole  field,  districts,  counties,  and  single  points,  we  are  able 
to  select  the  places  which  show  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  attendance; 
and  after  taking  into  consideration  the  weather  conditions,  counter  attrac¬ 
tions,  nature  of  work  undertaken,  etc.,  can  draw  helpful  conclusions  as  to 
how  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  Department  are  being  appreciated  and  can 
the  more  effectively  map  out  plans  for  future  work. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of  local  institute  organ¬ 
izations  being  required  to  do  some  work  on  their  own  initiative  and  to 
depend  upon  local  assistance  to  carry  the  plans  out.  Where  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  required  to  hold  a  stated  number  of  meetings  each  year,  at  which 
agricultural  topics  of  local  interest  are  discussed,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  entertainment  and  a  consideration  of  topics  of  public  interest,  together 
with  some  social  features,  the  result  is  to  place  the  people  in  a  position  to 
derive  much  greater  benefit  from  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the 
lecturers  sent  out  by  the  Department. 

While  it  is  unusual  in  a  report  of  this  nature  to  refer  to  any  particular 
state  or  province,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  giving  the  opinion  that 
the  basis  of  organization  in  Ontario  Women’s  Institutes  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  making  for  their  success.  In  that  province,  where  there  are  over 
750  Women’s  Institutes,  each  organization  is  required  to  hold  at  least  six 
institute  meetings  during  the  year,  arranged  by  the  local  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization.  It  is  only  when  the  institutes  meet  with  these 
requirements  that  assistance  by  way  of  grants  and  lecturers  is  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Compulsory  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  members,  demonstrates  to  them  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  through  the  planning  of  programs  for  a  series  of  meetings,  the 
preparation  of  papers  and  addresses,  taking  part  in  debates,  social  features, 
working  with  a  group  of  women  in  providing  rest  rooms,  helping  local 
charitable  institutions,  bettering  school  conditions,  civic  improvements,  etc. 

It  is  only  right  that  the  farmers  and  the  business  men  in  close  touch 
with  the  farmers  should  lend  their  support,  by  way  of  cash  donations  or 
assistance  in  some  way,  to  the  holding  of  institute  meetings.  This  support 
is  liberally  given  in  some  localities.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
in  the  districts  where  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  agricultural  improve- 
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ments,  the  greatest  difficulty  usually  exists  in  securing  the  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  who  should  be  directly  concerned. 

The  old  problem  of  how  to  reach  the  indifferent  and  unprogressive  farmer 
is  one  which  continues  to  baffle  those  who  have  in  hand  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation.  In  all  efforts  the  basis  of  organization  is  of  importance,  but  in  many 
of  the  districts  where  the  need  for  assistance  is  the  greatest,  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  the  farmers  to  organize.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  without  an  organization.  We  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  any  group  or  district  because  the  farmers  do  not  fall  into 
line  with  the  general  plan. 

Discussion. 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — The  presentation  is  sound,  and  it  strikes  a  vital 
point.  The  details,  of  course,  like  all  other  details,  must  be  worked  out 
in  existing  conditions,  but  I  want  to  mention  the  importance  of  the  locality 
bearing  some  part  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  work  for  two  reasons.  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  his  recommendations  referred  to  the  fact  that  local  support 
would  help  the  lack  of  funds,  but  that  in  my  mind  is  not  the  chief  thing. 
The  chief  thing  is  that  financial  responsibility  entails  an  interest.  I  believe 
that  all  our  agricultural  work  in  the  past  has  been  too  much  on  the  style 
of  return  value  without  money  or  without  price,  and  that  the  thing  that  is 
cheap  and  is  free  is  very  often  not  appreciated.  The  thing  that  costs  some¬ 
thing  is  the  thing  that  people  strive  for,  and  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  whole  movement,  not  only  as  relates  to  the  holding  of  the 
meetings,  but  in  all  the  various  ramifications  of  the  work,  to  insist  that  the 
locality  bear  some  part  of  the  burden.  That  has  been  impressed  on  my 
mind  more  and  more,  and  as  I  said  in  the  report  this  morning,  it  is  the 
test  of  the  need  of  the  community.  If  they  can  have  the  State  furnish 
something  without  any  effort  on  their  part  they  are  glad  to  have  it,  and 
often  that  is  about  as  much  as  it  amounts  to,  but  if  that  help  is  conditioned 
on  their  paying  something,  that  is  an  evidence  of  good  faith  that  in  itself  is 
worth  while.  So  I  simply  want  to  emphasize  that  part  of  the  report, — the 
importance,  the  necessity,  of  adopting  a  plan  where  the  people  shall  do 
something  themselves. 

Chairman. — I  will  take  the  liberty  of  appointing  the  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Secretary’s  address.  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Pearson. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  presented  by  Prof.  F.  S.  Cooley,  Montana, 
chairman,  as  follows: 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  a  questionaire  was  mailed  out  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  directors,  superintendents,  leaders,  and  others  prominently 
identified  with  farmers’  institute  work  in  the  United  States’  and  Canada. 
Forty  replies,  respresenting  thirty-one  states,  were  received.  These  replies 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  interest,  good  judgment,  and  sincerity  of 
the  members  of  this  association  and  the  leaders  in  agricultural  extension 
service. 

In  our  discussion  of  institute  work  we  have  first  considered  the  nature  of 
the  service  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  kind  of  talent  required,  which 
is  its  second  part,  and,  finally,  the  compensation  for  such  service. 

From  one  to  five  speakers  attend  farmers’  institutes,  three  being  the 
average  number.  The  following  topics,  in  order  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon 


them,  are  mentioned: 

General  farming  .  74  per  cent. 

Dairying  .  58  per  cent. 

Live  stock . 55  per  cent. 

Home  topics  .  46  per  cent. 

Horticulture  .  41  per  cent. 

Rural  education  .  37  per  cent. 

Business  and  economics .  32  per  cent. 

Social  and  ethical .  25  per  cent. 
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While  this  composite  statement  shows  a  very  sane  and  reasonable  sense 
of  proportion,  there  are  notable  departures  from  it  that  inspire  comment. 
I  like  to  think  of  agriculture  as  a  mode  of  life  rather  than  merely  as  an 
occupation.  I  think  we  should  get  away  from  the  thought  that  it  is  our 
business  to  teach  farmers  “to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs  to  buy 
more  land  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs.”  It  is  just  as  important 
to  conduct  the  business  affairs  of  farming  intelligently  as  to  display  intelli¬ 
gence  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  standard  of  living  and 
what  the  farmer  and  his  family  get  out  of  country  life  that  counts.  It  is 
pretty  hard  for  agricultural  instructors  to  go  into  a  wheat  region  and  teach 
farming  experts  how  to  raise  larger  and  better  crops  of  wheat,  or  fruit 
growers  the  fine  points  of  their  business.  It  is  desirable,  however,  now 
and  then  to  give  a  tap  on  the  window  and  bring  the  farmer  to  the  true 
perspective  of  values,  to  see  the  right  relationships,  to  the  end  of  developing 
a  higher  type  of  citizenship. 

A  distinguished  educator  once  remarked,  “There  are  just  two  subjects 
worthy  of  study.  The  first  of  these  is  economics,  the  second  is  psychology. 
The  reason  for  studying  psychology  is  to  give  power  for  presenting  the 
subject  of  economics  in  a  convincing  manner.”  I  would  not  disparage 
experience  and  training  in  the  details  and  science  of  agriculture  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  farmers’  institute  platform.  I  would  like  to  see,  however, 
a  more  general  appreciation  and  understanding  of  economic,  social,  and 
psychological  principles.  There  are  many  speakers  who,  without  realizing 
it,  are  exemplifying  psychological  principles  in  a  striking  manner  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellows.  There  are  others  whose  effectiveness  and  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  an  understanding  of  such  principles. 

Are  we  not  paying  too  much  attention  to  soils,  crops,  and  live  stock,  and 
relatively  too  little  to  the  farm  home,  farm  business,  education,  and  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  country?  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  note 
that  Kansas  gives  more  emphasis  to  home  topics  than  any  others,  50  per 
cent,  being  the  factor  for  these  against  35  per  cent,  for  general  farming 
and  40  per  cent,  for  social,  educational,  and  economic  questions.  Maryland 
is  very  strong  in  rural  education  but  weak  in  home  economics.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  an  exceptionally  well  balanced  institute  program,  placing  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  home  and  educational  subjects  and  making  business 
fairly  commensurate  with  crop  production.  Minnesota  places  the  emphasis 
on  general  farming  and  live  stock,  showing  not  over  half  as  much  interest  in 
home  topics  and  one-fourth  as  much  in  rural  education.  There  is,  however,  a 
large  attention  paid  to  the  economic  side  in  the  Minnesota  institutes. 

It  is  not  the  general  practice  of  farmers’  institute  directors  to  devote  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  short  courses  or  movable  schools,  this  branch  of 
extension  service  being  conducted  mainly  by  the  extension  department  of 
the  agricultural  college.  Five  days  appears  to  be  the  average  length  of  such 
courses,  with  an  average  of  five  instructors  and  five  or  six  lectures  daily. 
These  courses  appear  to  be  almost  self-supporting,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  salary  of  the  teachers  is  paid  by  the  institution  from  which  they 
are  sent.  Fifteen  states  report  laboratory  exercises  in  stock  judging  and 
home  arts,  and  a  less  number  in  dairy  practice  and  grain  and  vegetable 
judging.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  reaching  as  high 
as  700,  and  averaging  almost  200  in  each  school,  I  cannot  help  wondering  if 
demonstrations  are  not  meant  in  many  instances  where  laboratory  work  is 
stated. 

It  is  of  some  significance  to  note  that  the  lecture  talent  is  drawn  from 
different  sources  in  different  states.  In  some  states  apparently  all  of  the 
talent  is  enlisted  from  the  successful  farmers  of  those  states.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  little  disposition  to  go  outside  of  the  state,  or  to  get  speak¬ 
ers  with  other  training  and  experience  than  that  which  the  farm  furnishes. 
In  the  western  states,  the  agricultural  college  faculty  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  staff  is  very  largely  drawn  upon  for  institute  work.  Some  states  report 
all  of  their  speakers  as  coming  from  the  college  and  many  employ  such 
talent  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent.  Again  the  query  comes,  are  not  some 
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institute  directors  narrowing  their  horizon  and  going  around  in  circles 
of  very  short  radii?  Does  the  farm  experience  and  training  cover  all  that 
is  needful?  Is  there  not  need  of  a  sympathetic  and  cooperative  relationship 
between  farmers,  business  men,  and  professional  people?  Is  not  close  in- 
breeding  followed  by  deterioration  and  loss  of  vigor?  Is  it  not  desirable  to 
balance  up  institute  programs  by  bringing  in  speakers  from  abroad  as  well 
as  those  with  a  different  point  of  view  and  experience  from  that  engendered 
on  the  farm? 

In  regard  to  physical  qualifications  of  lecturers,  there  seems  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial  uniformity  of  opinion.  Health  and  vigor  are  essential.  An 
optimistic  temperament  is  greatly  desired,  although  optimism  should  not 
incline  one  to  exaggeration.  A  noted  divine,  in  giving  the  charge  to  a 
young  preacher  about  to  be  settled  over  a  new  pastorate,  gave  this  advice: 
“When  you  tell  a  story,  keep  within  the  limits  of  probability.”  Doubtless 
some  lecturers  are  much  discounted  because  of  this  habit  of  exaggeration. 

Good  size  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  advantage,  but  as  one  man  puts 
it,  “The  speaker  may  be  too  big  to  be  useful  or  too  small  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.”  Physical  size  does  not  make  a  big  man.  It  is  said  that  Senator 
Gallagher  of  New  Hampshire  once  had  for  his  political  opponent  a  man  six 
feet  six  inches  high  who  wore  a  6%  hat  and  a  No.  13  shoe.  The  big  man, 
meeting  Gallagher  one  day,  said,  “Aren’t  you  afraid  to  run  against  a  big 
man  like  me?”  “No,”  was  the  reply,  “You  slope  the  wrong  way.” 

Youth  is  conceded  to  be  a  handicap.  Youth  generally  means  lack  of  that 
experience  which  is  greatly  desired.  Occasionally  a  very  young  man  with 
something  to  say  that  is  worth  while,  can  do  much  more  good  than  a  gar¬ 
rulous  old  fellow  who  has  grown  loquacious  over  his  own  experience.  Such 
young  men  improve  with  years  and  experience.  Gray  hairs  are  an  asset  on 
the  platform,  inspiring  confidence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
neither  youth  nor  age  counts  for  very  much  more  than  the  first  impression. 
After  this  the  speaker  must  deliver  something  worth  while  in  a  convincing 
and  forceful  manner  or  be  counted  a  failure. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  decline,  one  has  tersely  put  it,  “The  older  the 
better  so  long  as  vigor  of  mind  and  body  are  retained.”  The  maximum  limit 
cannot  be  expressed  in  years.  One  writer  says,  “A  man  is  too  old  when  he 
runs  to  words  rather  than  reason.” 

While  I  am  a  very  emphatic  believer  in  agricultural  education  and  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  college,  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  not  altogether  the  kind  of  education  one  has  had  so  much  as  the 
capacity  to  think  clearly  and  logically  arriving  at  correct  conclusions.  Out 
of  many  men  that  I  have  tried  in  institute  work  without  any  prejudice  as 
regards  training,  practically  all  that  have  been  retained  for  years  of  service 
have  had  college  training  or  its  equivalent.  The  few  exceptions  are  persons 
self-trained  in  no  less  degree.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  college  training 
will  equip  any  body  for  useful  service  on  the  farmers’  institute  rostrum. 
Far  from  it!  Only  occasional  individuals  so  trained  would  be  worth  enough 
to  justify  such  an  engagement.  I  am  struck,  however,  with  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  really  successful  men  have  had  such  training.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  bacteriology,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  of  economics,  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  logic,  will  make 
a  man  of  successful  experience  far  more  effective  as  a  public  speaker. 

Very  little  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  special  training  of  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  workers.  In  the  nine  out  of  nineteen  states  reporting  such  training, 
it  was  limited  to  an  annual  conference  extending  over  two  or  three  days 
and  some  personal  instruction.  Not  much  can  be  accomplished  in  that  way, 
the  presumption  being  that  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  the  preparation  for 
institute  work  had  already  been  made.  The  suggestion  of  public  service 
courses  in  our  colleges  has  some  merit,  but  it  is  too  new  to  afford  a  basis 
of  valuation  in  the  fruits  of  experience.  Most  of  us  are  seeking  men  already 
trained,  of  demonstrated  capacity  to  present  a  valuable  message.  With  a 
nucleus  of  such  talent,  it  is  possible  to  use  one  or  more  young,  undeveloped 
speakers  who  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  under  the  guidance  of  trained 
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and  experienced  men.  By  example  and  precept,  youngsters  with  the  right 
stuff  will  develop  power  rapidly  under  this  system. 

Remarkable  uniformity  of  attitude  toward  moral  qualifications  prevails. 
In  all  but  three  of  thirty-one  replies  moral  standards  were  insisted  upon.  It 
is  fully  recognized  that  what  a  man  is  eounts  for  so  much  that  a  serious 
moral  defect  destroys  his  usefulness  as  a  public  teacher. 

The  attitude  towards  religion  is  not  quite  so  uniform.  Twenty-five  think 
a  religious  foundation  desirable,  four  think  otherwise,  and  two  are  in  doubt. 
The  world  respects  a  man  who  is  on  the  mourner’s  bench  and  it  doesn’t 
Rurt  to  acknowledge  one’s  short-comings,  both  moral  and  mental. 

A  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  answering  the  question 
regarding  the  substitution  of  fiction  for  fact.  Fifteen  are  unequivocally 
opposed  to  the  slightest  deviation  from  fact,  while  eleven  permit  the  use 
of  fiction  by  way  of  illustration  or  parable.  Fiction  may  be,  and  some¬ 
times  is,  carried  too  far.  The  speaker  sometimes  forgets  that  his  func¬ 
tion  is  not  entertainment.  In  one  of  the  replies  to  my  questions,  I  find 
this  criticism:  “Many  of  our  paid  institute  lecturers,  from  want  of  actual 
experience,  or  knowledge,  spend  much  of  their  time  trying  to  do  things 
that  should  be  left  to  singers  and  vaudeville  performers,  and  other  modes 
of  entertainment  which  farmers  would  enjoy  quite  as  much.  The  institute 
lecturer  should  confine  himself  to  teaching,  and  to  do  this,  he  must  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  say  it  very  definitely,  and  with  as  much  optimism 
and  courage  of  conviction  as  truth  gives  to  a  clear  mind.”  This  may  be 
exceptional,  and  yet  a  good  story  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  completely 
obscuring  the  lesson  we  are  trying  to  teach.  A  laugh  rests  and  relieves  ten¬ 
sion  and  makes  what  follows  more  effective  because  of  momentary  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  a  recess,  a  run  around  the  building  for  young  people,  or 
a  song  while  standing,  is  used  to  secure  the  same  effect.  Stories  without 
point  are  a  waste  of  time,  and  ridicule,  though  a  powerful  weapon,  is  a 
boomerang  that  comes  back  to  injure  its  user. 

Farm  experience  appears  to  be  everywhere  at  a  premium.  Less  importance 
is  attached  to  scientific  training  and  an  understanding  of  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  Without  attempting  to  disparage  farm  experience,  and  even  ad¬ 
mitting  its  desirability  both  for  farmers  and  for  scientific  speakers,  in  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  given  full  credit,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
apparent  oversight  of  technical  and  scientific  training.  I  believe  one  sci¬ 
entific  man  is  desirable  on  every  corps  of  speakers.  It  adds  variety  and 
interest  to  the  program  and  has  a  broadening  influence  upon  both  speakers 
and  hearers.  I  may  reiterate  what  was  said  in  a  previous  report,  that  team 
work  is  desirable  and  we  should  not  look  for  the  same  qualities  in  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  institute  team.  Youth  goes  well  with  mature  years.  Practical 
experience  may  be  accompanied  by  scientific  training  and  a  better  balance 
thus  secured. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-two  insist  upon  a 
farmer’s  being  successful  as  a  farmer  before  he  can  be  useful  as  a  teacher. 
Sixteen  state  unequivocally  that  a  man  who  fails  as  a  farmer  cannot  be 
successful.  Eleven  think  that  an  unsuccessful  farmer  may  be  a  useful 
teacher  away  from  home  where  he  is  not  known.  Is  it  not  true  that  whether 
a  farmer  is  successful  or  not,  he  will  be  more  effective  as  a  teacher  of  others 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  home  and  away  from  his  circle  of  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintances?  He  will  be  freer  in  his  statements,  his  audience  will 
be  freer  from  prejudice.  Local  jealousy  is  sometimes  a  great  handicap  to 
a  successful  man’s  influence.  In  my  judgment  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
for  a  farmers’  institute  to  waste  its  time  with  local  speakers.  These  may 
be  heard  at  any  time  without  expense.  Those  in  attendance  on  the  institute 
commonly  object  to  taking  time  which  might  be  used  to  hear  new  voices 
in  listening  to  those  that  they  can  hear  all  the  time.  The  old  proverb, 
“A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,”  and  the  other,  “distance  lends  enchant¬ 
ment,”  are  applicable  in  this  connection. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  civil  service  require¬ 
ments  for  institute  service.  Such  requirements  might  eliminate  some  of 
our  most  valuable  men,  while  we  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  results 
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of  a  civil  service  examination  as  the  sole  basis  in  the  selection  of  talent. 
Some  interesting  plans  for  the  improvement  of  farmers’  institutes  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  noticed.  The  personality  of  the  director  and  teachers  counts  for 
much  and  the  demand  for  only  the  best  men  comes  from  every  quarter. 
Cranks  are  to  be  avoided.  Only  persons  whose  ideas  coincide  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  teachings  of  science  are  safe.  Van  Alstyne  has  put  a  most 
comprehensive  plan  into  a  nutshell,  as  follows:  “Cooperation  with  farm 
bureaus,  demonstration  work,  personal  advice,  uniformity  of  teaching  based 
on  the  latest  and  most  accurate  knowledge,  short  courses,  much  time  for 
discussion  wisely  directed,  rural  uplift.’’  Olin  advises:  “Employ  workers 
with  a  message  who  know  how  to  tell  it  and  have  judgment  enough  to 
stop  when  they  get  through.”  Stoner  urges  cooperation  between  farmers 
and  business  men,  a  very  important  matter  that  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  and  overlooked.  The  farmers’  institute  is  not  a  place  to  air  one’s 
erudition.  The  shoddy  scientist  and  the  snob  arp  not  wanted.  There  isn’t 
time  enough  for  even  a  man  with  a  message  unless  he  has  boiled  it  down 
to  a  terse  and  concise  statement.  Farmers  do  not  care  to  listen  while  any 
one  tells  all  that  he  knows,  and  much  less  while  he  talks  about  what 
he  doesn’t  know.  Said  an  old  German  professor  to  a  student  floundering 
in  a  chemistry  recitation,  “When  you  begin  to  guess,  I  find  out  how  much 
you  don’t  know  more  than  if  you  kept  still,  is’t?” 

We  may  pass  over  the  matter  of  compensation  very  briefly.  While  this 
varies  very  greatly,  the  opinion  prevails  that  it  is  somewhat  commensurate 
with  the  service  rendered.  Our  best  talent  is  never  overpaid.  Poor  talent 
would  be  dear  at  any  price.  As  compared  with  the  remuneration  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  lines,  we  are  still  very  modest,  the  munificent  sum 
of  $50.00  a  week  or  $2,000  a  year  being  about  as  high  as  even  the  wildest 
visionaries  have  dared  to  mention.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  little  for 
those  who  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  such  service.  For 
those  who  spend  a  few  weeks  each  season,  there  is  the  compensation  of 
acquaintances  formed,  and  valuable  training  and  experience  afforded.  There 
is  the  further  satisfaction  of  a  public  service  well  performed.  In  one  reply 
I  find  this  thought,  “The  speaker  wTio  doesn’t  learn  something  at  every  meet¬ 
ing  is  not  much  of  a  worker.”  Whatever  the  compensation  I  believe  the 
American  farmers’  institute  teachers  have  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  country. 

Discussion. 

George  McKerrow. — The  committee  misconstrued  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  myself.  I  am  not  opposed  to  college  men  on  the  institute 
platform.  I  will  admit  that  in  my  first  experience  with  farmers’  institute 
work  I  found  some  prejudice  against  speakers  that  were  not  farmers.  My 
predecessor,  Mr.  Morrison,  told  me  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a  farmer  who 
could  go  on  the  platform  and  tell  how  to  do  things.  Therefore  his  workers 
at  first  were  made  up  of  a  minister  who  was  out  of  a  job;  a  lawyer  who 
lacked  clients;  a  newspaper  editor  who  was  a  grand,  good  man,  but  having 
failed  went  to  farming  and  was  working  along  lines  he  was  not  adapted  to, 
and  two  gentlemen  from  outside  of  Wisconsin,  right  good  men,  but  they 
were  talking  about  building  silos,  and  wThen  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
learned  that  they  had  advised  them  to  build  silos  the  wrong  shape,  perhaps 
15  feet  wide,  12  feet  high  and  20  feet  long,  it  set  back  silo  building  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  10  or  15  years.  When  I  went  on  the  institute  platform 
27  years  ago,  a  year  or  two  after  the  work  began,  and  heard  the  comments 
upon  this  kind  of  work,  I  became  prejudiced  against  other  than  practical 
farmers.  I  may  have  expressed  some  of  these  prejudices  that  have  led  people 
to  think  that  I  do  not  believe  in  education,  but  I  do.  I  size  up  our  institute 
workers,  and  they  were  not  selected  because  they  were  graduates  of  high 
schools  or  colleges;  they  were  selected  because  they  were  the  most  success¬ 
ful  men  on  their  farms  in  the  certain  lines  that  they  were  to  discuss.  I 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  institutes  of  Wisconsin  on  that  ground. 
I  was  known  in  the  State  because  my  stock  had  won  prizes  all  over  the 
State,  and  requests  came  from  the  farmers  that  I  be  selected  as  superin- 
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tendent.  I  refused  it  for  a  long  time,  and  they  assured  me  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  overcome  a  prejudice  that  then  existed  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  it  was  only  on  that  ground  that  I  accepted  the  position  to  take  charge 
of  the  work,  and  personally  neglected  my  own  business  with  the  understand¬ 
ing,  however,  that  I  should  attend  to  my  own  farm  at  least  half  of  the  year 
if  necessary,  so  I  naturally  looked  for  the  men  that  had  been  successful 
as  farmers  and  had  a  reputation  back  of  them  because  this  reputation  will 
go  from  their  own  districts  and  counties  to  other  districts.  I  disagree  with 
the  committee’s  report  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  work  in  their  own  districts. 
If  a  man  is  good  enough  to  be  an  institute  worker  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
I  want  him  to  be  good  enough  to  do  the  work  in  his  own  county.  And 
if  there  ‘is  anything  I  am  proud  of  it  is  that  the  County  of  Waukesha,  my 
county,  has  asked  for  more  institutes  than  any  other  county. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  institute  lecturers  are  school  teachers  who  have 
gone  into  farming.  Most  of  them  were  raised  on  the  farm.  We  also  have 
some  graduates  of  the  agricultural  college.  When  we  can  secure  men  who 
can  present  their  subjects  in  a  plain  practical  way,  I  like  to  get  them  on 
the  program.  If  we  can  get  Dean  Henry,  Professor  Babcock,  Dean  Russell, 
and  others  of  that  class,  we  are  glad  to  use  them  at  our  institutes,  but 
there  are  some  younger  men  in  the  agricultural  college  whom  we  do  not 
take  on  the  Wisconsin  platforms.  The  farmers  are  still  a  little  suspicious 
but  if  I  can  get  good  ones  I  like  to  have  them  along  with  the  practical 
farmers. 

F.  S.  Cooley. — I  am  glad  you  brought  out  that  point  about  school  teachers. 
Experience  and  training  in  pedagogy  are  great  helps  in  presenting  a  subject. 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — The  difficulty  with  most  scientific  men  is  that  they 
fail  to  talk  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  and  for  that  reason  they  are 
not  acceptable  to  the  farmers,  and  unless  a  man  can  think  their  thoughts 
and  speak  their  language  he  is  not  going  to  do  very  much  good.  There  are 
a  few  in  our  experiment  station  and  college  whom  I  am  glad  to  get,  but 
the  inexperienced  men  are  not  capable  of  getting  down  and  meeting  the 
ordinary  farmer. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER 

AGENCIES. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Iowa,  presented  the  report  as  follows: 

During  the  last  two  years  comprehensive  reports  have  been  submitted 
by  this  committee.  Methods  of  cooperation  which  might  be  adopted  to  the 
great  advantage  of  any  state,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  agencies 
concerned,  have  been  explained  in  detail.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  recommend  a  plan  for  better  harmonizing  different  agencies  now  working 
in  any  given  field  and  with  the  idea  that,  while  this  plan  may  not  be  the 
best  for  permanent  use,  yet  it  might  be  the  best  for  a  temporary  period  until 
a  more  effective  plan  can  be  adopted. 

In  one  territory  we  may  find  a  state  agricultural  extension  department, 
a  county  expert,  an  aggressive  farmers’  organization,  a  bankers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  other  agencies,  doing  more  or  less  to  promote  agriculture. 
Efforts  are  wasted  by  over-lapping  and  conflict.  Until  some  central  head 
can  be  recognized  to  direct  extension  activities  in  such  a  district,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  agricultural  council  should  be  organized  to  advise  along 
these  lines.  Such  a  body  could  readily  be  organized  in  a  county.  It  should 
take  under  consideration  all  phases  of  agricultural  development  of  interest 
in  the  county  and  bring  to  bear  within  that  county  all  the  forces  available 
for  best  meeting  the  problems.  This  council  should  be  made  up  of  ex  officio 
members  chiefly,  including  presidents  of  agricultural  societies,  masters  of 
granges,  the  chief  local  officer  of  each  farmers’  institute  of  the  preceding 
year,  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  county  schools,  editors  of  papers  having 
rural  circulation,  representatives  of  commercial  bodies  having  agricultural 
interests,  rural  school  superintendents,  rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  the 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  or  corresponding  officer,  and  three  or 
four  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  these  ex  officio  members, — all  within  the 
county. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  council  would  be  to  assist  the  various  agencies 
in  planning  the  work  so  that  the  claims  of  the  territory  would  be  equitably 
met  and  the  efforts  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  work  would  be  expended  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  council  should  assume  the  position  of  leadership. 
It  should  ascertain  what  each  agency  can  do  and  make  recommendation 
as  to  the  time  and  place  and  manner.  It  should  encourage  in  all  possible 
ways  the  adoption  of  better  agricultural  methods.  It  should  foster  chil¬ 
dren’s  organizations  and  contests,  encourage  better  exhibits  at  the  local 
fairs,  collect  information  of  agricultural  interest  within  the  county,  and 
make  known  to  the  people  of  the  county  their  own  resources  and  importance 
and  spread  afar  this  information  in  -so  far  as  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  county  to  have  this  done.  A  county  agricultural  council,  organized  as 
has  been  suggested,  would  be  of  great  value  in  directing  the  work  of  a 
county  agricultural  expert,  or  a  number  of  these  experts  if  they  can  be 
provided.  The  success  of  a  county  council  would  depend  upon  those  who 
constitute  it,  as  is  true  of  all  organizations. 

The  persons  who  have  been  named  are  capable,  interested  and  reliable. 
They  would  usually  profit  by  good  advice  and  a  very  little  advice  given  in 
the  right  way  would  do  much  toward  making  their  organization  effective. 
This  advice  could  be  given  properly  by  several  of  the  different  agencies  con¬ 
cerned. 

Discussion. 

W.  D.  Hurd. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  organization  which  Dr.  Pearson 
has  recommended  comes  in  conflict  with  the  type  of  organization  that  is 
being  adopted  to  direct  the  work  of  the  agricultural  advisors.  I  would  like 
to  ask  what  the  attitude  of  the  committee  is.  Do  they  recommend  that  such 
a  council  be  the  directing  body  of  the  county  agents,  or  do  you  mean  to 
have  a  board  of  directors  for  the  county  agent  and  this  one  besides? 

R.  A.  Pearson. — This  recommendation  is  not  offered  for  adoption  at  all 
places,  but  only  at  places  where  these  conflicts  are  occurring,  and  that  rep¬ 
resents  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  this  country.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  the  county  expert  should  have  sufficiently  good  supervision  without  com¬ 
ing  under  a  county  council  as  has  been  suggested,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  that  at  all.  This  county  council  would  be  organized  without  expense 
and  very  little  labor,  and  would  assist  in  properly  distributing  the  work 
that  is  done  in  the  county,  or  at  least  holding  out  to  public  view  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  a  movement  of  that  kind. 

W.  D.  Hurd. — This  recommendation  brings  up  a  matter  which  we  are 
already  considering  in  Massachusetts.  The  other  day,  the  executive  officers 
of  more  than  thirty  organizations  met  and  organized  the  Massachusetts  Fed¬ 
eration  for  Rural  Progress.  The  idea  would  be  to  have  county  organiza¬ 
tions  possibly,  and  these  would  take  on  the  type  of  a  council  such  as  has  been 
recommended.  We  are  organizing  and  establishing  the  county  agricultural 
advisors.  The  question  has  already  come  up  whether  we  should  have  a 
board  of  directors  to  direct  the  agricultural  advisor,  or  whether  we  should 
have  a  council  similar  to  this  as  the  directing  body.  I  would  like  to  have 
Dr.  Pearson  give  us  his  own  opinion  on  that  matter. 

R.  A.  Pearson. — May  I  ask  whom  the  persons  who  have  been  called  to¬ 
gether  in  Massachusetts  represent? 

W.  D.  Hurd. — We  have  about  33  organizations  in  Massachusetts  actively 
engaged  in  supporting  agriculture, — the  college,  the  state  board  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  state  board  of  education,  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
any  number  of  organizations  similar  to  them,  so  that  we  feel  that  with 
these  organizations  it  is  state-wide  work.  It  is  really  a  vital  question 
whether  we  shall  go  ahead  and  organize  county  councils  and  let  them  direct 
the  agricultural  experts,  if  you  wish  to  call  them  such,  or  whether  we  shall 
have  two  organizations. 

R.  A.  Pearson. — I  would  like  to  say  that  in  such  a  State  as  Massachusetts, 
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a  strong  body,  like  that  described,  including,  aside  from  the  agricultural 
interests,  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce,  would  be  amply  competent  to 
direct  the  county  expert  work,  but  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to 
arouse  local  interest  and  to  bring  out  self-support,  which  our  secretary  has 
advocated  so  strongly  in  his  paper  today,  is  to  ask  the  local  people  to  take 
some  responsibility  in  making  the  plans,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  while  in 
this  specific  case  the  larger  organization  might  be  the  official  authority, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  organize  in  each  county  a  body  made  up 
of  persons  living  in  that  county,  and  let  that  body  exercise  an  advisory 
relation  to  the  work.  I  may  say  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  starting  a  plan 
somewhat  along  this  line  in  New  York  state  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  was  one  of  the  enthusiastic  persons  who  assisted 
in  that,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  institute  work  in 
New  York  state  and  has  continued  the  county  conferences.  The  plan  which 
I  submitted  today  is  something  of  an  elaboration  or  extension  of  that  idea. 
Now  I  grant  that  any  institute  man  or  woman  in  this  room  could  outline 
a  splendid  plan  of  work  for  any  county  in  his  or  her  state,  but  the  thing 
which  I  would  like  to  see  is  to  have  the  people  in  that  county  feel  that  they 
have  something  to  say  about  their  own  affairs,  and  that  they  are  helping 
directly.  So  I  recognized  that  just  as  far  as  I  possibly  could.  In  the  case 
that  has  been  presented  to  us  it  seems  to  me  that  the  county  advisory  council 
would  meet  the  need  on  both  hands. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne. — What  I  wanted  to  suggest  was  the  working  of  what 
Dr.  Pearson  has  outlined,  but  it  has  gone  a  little  farther  since  he  left  the 
State.  The  councils  which  we  call  together  without  any  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  exercise  what  he  speaks  of  as  a  local  influence,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  farm  bureau  a  council  has  been  created  for  its  management  which 
represents  the  various  organizations  that  have  been  alluded  to;  they  form 
a  council  which  has  charge  or  oversight  of  the  farm  bureau.  The  meetings 
are  now  held  at  the  office  of  the  farm  bureau  and  I  make  it  clear  to  the 
people  that  I  recognize  the  county  agriculturist  as  their  representative  and 
as  my  representative,  and  it  is  working  splendidly.  The  council  is  created 
for  the  management  of  the  farm  bureau,  and  the  farm  bureau  man  as  the 
agent  representing  that  council  in  the  county  is  able  to  do  away  with  these 
conflicts. 

Dr.  Pearson. — Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is  very  likely  to  improve  anything  and 
he  has  inaugurated  another  improvement.  To  these  conferences  he  invites 
farmers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  come  in,  and  he  is  glad  to  have 
them  attend  these  meetings.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  plan. 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — I  have  also  been  inviting  the  supervisors  of  the 
school  systems. 

The  Chairman. — I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Pearson  that  if  the  people  in  the 
county  manifest  an  interest  and  feel  that  they  have  something  to  do  and 
take  the  obligation  upon  themselves,  it  would  be  very  much  more  successful 
than  if  an  organization  was  formed  and  went  there  and  told  them  just  what 
to  do.  They  feel  that  they  want  to  do  some  of  these  things  themselves.  I 
find  that  there  is  no  better  way  in  the  world  to  have  your  own  way  than 
to  let  the  other  fellow  think  he  is  having  his  and  ask  him  for  suggestions, 
but  if  you  go  there  and  make  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  leader  that  is 
worth  while  you  will  find  that  the  other  fellow  is  leading  you. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  A.  L.  Martin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  presented  by  him  as  follows: 

Your  committee  has  corresponded  with  the  different  States  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  has  received  the  following  reports: 

Utah  reports  holding  37  movable  schools  of  five  days  each  with  a  total 
attendance  of  47,831,  subjects  discussed,  agriculture,  home  economics  and 
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agricultural  engineering.  Increased  interest  in  this  branch  of  work  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Connecticut  reports  this  branch  of  movable  school  work  discontinued  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds. 

New  Jersey  reports  having  no  schools,  but  devotes  two  months  in  summer 

to  teachers  at  the  agricultural  college  to  fit  them  to  teach  agriculture  in  the 
schools. 

Delaware  reports  holding  no  movable  schools. 

California  reports  holding  no  movable  schools. 

Minnesota  reports  holding  31  movable  schools  of  five  days  each,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  29,255.  The  subjects  taken  up  were  live  stock  and  home 
economics  with  a  few  general  subjects.  These  schools  were  well  received 
by  the  people. 

Rhode  Island  reports  no  movable  schools. 

Maryland  reports  no  movable  schools. 

Kansas  reports  movable  schools  have  been  discontinued  for  want  of  funds, 
but  wfill  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  appropriations  are  made  for  schools. 

New  York  reports  no  schools  held  under  Division  of  Farmers’  Institutes, 
but  Cornell  University  is  carrying  on  a  limited  amount  of  this  school  work. 

North  Carolina  reports  no  schools  held. 

Indiana  reports  holding  20  movable  schools  of  three  days  each  with  a  total 
attendance  of  14,200.  In  carrying  out  this  work  a  demonstration  car  of 
livestock  and  other  equipment  is  used,  in  which  practical  judging  and 
demonstration  in  livestock  is  supplemented  with  lectures. 

Tennessee  reports  the  holding  of  14  schools  of  six  days  each  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  1,500  to  2,000.  Soils,  crops,  livestock,  fruit  growing,  trucking, 
and  dairying  were  among  the  topics. 

Missouri  reports  no  movable  schools  held. 

Georgia  reports  54  movable  schools  of  three  and  four  days  each  with  a 

total  attendance  of  13,926.  These  schools  have  been  well  patronized  and 
are  popular. 

Michigan  had  22  schools  lasting  five  days  each,  with  an  enrolled  attend¬ 
ance  of  1,458.  Horticulture,  dairying,  animal  feeding,  farm  management, 
soils,  poultry,  fruit  growing,  and  animal  diseases  were  among  the  subjects 
taught.  Two  instructors  gave  two  lectures  each  day.  Two  general  topics 
are  selected  by  the  community  and  these  are  discussed  throughout  the  week. 

Maine  reports  no  movable  schools. 

Pennsylvania  reports  holding  six  movable  schools  of  63  sessions  with  a 
total  attendance  of  6,688.  Interest  in  this  branch  of  work  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  but  Pennsylvania  was  curtailed  in  the  number  of  schools  the  past 
year  on  account  of  funds,  as  ten  applications  were  refused  for  the  above 
named  reason.  Subjects  taken  up  at  these  schools  were  dairying,  horti¬ 
culture,  soil  conditions  and  home  economics. 

Ontario,  Canada,  reports  holding  88  movable  schools  of  one  to  three  days 
each,  with  a  total  attendance  of  33,445.  The  subjects  taken  up  were  live¬ 
stock  judging  and  study  of  seeds  and  weeds. 

Reports  from  a  number  of  states  have  failed  to  reach  us,  but  from  the 
above  it  will  be  noted  that,  in  states  where  the  schools  are  held,  increased 
interest  is  manifested  and  the  greatest  need  for  these  schools  is  additional 
funds  for  carrying  them  on,  since  competent  teachers  cannot  be  procured 
with  the  limited  appropriations  at  present  devoted  to  this  work. 
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Discussion. 

L.  R.  Taft. — In  Michigan  the  movable  schools  are  under  thq  charge  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  college,  and  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  farmers’  institutes.  The  lecturers  are  for  the  most  part  men  who  are 
doing  field  work  during  the  summer  months,  and  nearly  all  of  these  schools 
have  thus  far  been  held  in  connection  with  high  schools  which  have  estab¬ 
lished  agricultural  departments,  and  which  are  not  only  cooperating  with 
the  Agricultural  Education  Department  of  the  college  but  have  as  teachers 
in  agriculture  and  the  sciences,  graduates  of  the  college  who  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  this  work  under  the  direction  of  that  department. 

Some  years  ago  the  Institute  Department  carried  on  four  and  five-day 
schools  in  dairying,  horticulture,  soils  and  crops,  etc.,  but  although  they 
were  well  attended  and  were  in  every  way  regarded  as  successful,  it  was 
found  a  hard  drain  on  the  institute  societies  to  provide  halls  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  these  meetings,  and  as  the  actual  number  of  individuals  who  could 
take  advantage  of  them  was  comparatively  small,  the  farmers  in  most 
counties  have  expressed  a  preference  for  ten  one-day  institutes  with  one 
speaker  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  which  would  cost  no  more  than  a 
five-day  school  with  two  speakers  and  would  generally  reach  twenty  times 
as  many  individuals. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  departments  in  the  high  schools, 
not  only  does  this  provide  a  room  for  the  holding  of  the  movable  school, 
but  the  head  of  the  department  is  on  hand  to  act  as  the  local  manager,  and 
the  pupils  are  able  to  attend  and  profit  by  the  instruction.  However,  it  is 
seldom  that  more  than  one  school  is  held  in  a  county  and  the  attendance 
is  almost  entirely  from  the  township  in  which  it  is  held.  The  same  counties 
are  holding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  institutes  which  brings  a  meeting  of  some 
kind  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

A.  L.  Martin. — Our  movable  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  usually  held  in 
the  court  houses,  which  are  furnished  free,  with  light  and  heat.  The  boards 
of  trade  of  these  various  county  seats  usually  take  an  active  interest  in  this 
matter,  so  that  all  things  considered  as  a  question  of  economy  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  movable  school,  the  court  house  of  the  county  seat  in  Pennsylvania 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity,  and  there  we  can  enlist  the  strongest  local 
organization  in  the  county.  There  are  67  of  these  agricultural  societies  in 
Pennsylvania.  Now  we  have  those  organizations  with  what  is  known  as 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  forming  a  mighty  force  for  pushing  on  and 
aiding  in  this  great  work. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  UPON  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Oregon: 

With  the  hope  of  presenting  a  general  survey  of  the  present  condition 
of  woman’s  work  in  farmers’  institutes  in  the  states,  fifty  letters  were  sent 
out  and  most  of  these  brought  immediate  and  full  answers.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  replies  that  work  for  women  in  farmers’  institutes  is 
variously  classified  in  different  institutions.  In  some  states,  the  work  is 
entirely  separate  from  the  land  grant  college,  though  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  some  division  of  the  land  grant  college  has  it  in  charge.  In  many 
institutions  the  woman’s  work  in  farmers’  institutes  is  a  part  of  the  general 
division  of  extension,  while  elsewhere  it  is  maintained  by  a  separate  organ¬ 
ization. 

Because  of  these  various  types  of  administration  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  accurately  summarize  all  of  the  material  at  hand  and  if  at  times  in  the 
following  report  there  seems  to  be  an  indiscriminate  use  of  “extension”  and 
“farmers’  institute”  and  if  some  of  the  suggestions  of  work  to  be  carried 
out  tend  to  fall  into  the  class  of  extension  rather  than  that  technically  known 
as  farmers’  institutes,  the  reason  for  this  will  be  understood  by  my  hearers. 

In  a  small  number  of  states  replies  indicate  that  no  work  whatever  is 
being  done  with  the  special  intention  of  bettering  home  conditions  or  en- 
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couraging  the  woman  on  the  farm.  In  most  of  these  states  “we  are  just 
ready  to  start  work.”  In  one  or  two  of  the  older  states  in  which  valuable 
and  effective  work  has  been  done  I  was  surprised  to  read  the  expression 
that  “it  seems  to  us  that  the  general  farmers’  institute  has  served  its  pur¬ 
pose.” 

In  many  states  separate  meetings  are  held  for  women,  while  in  many 
others  separate  meetings  are  not  held  for  women  but  the  questions  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them  are  handled  in  other  general  meetings. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  woman’s  work  has  lagged  far  behind  that 
for  men.  This  delayed  development  has  resulted  from  many  causes. 

1.  The  instruction  for  men  as  given  in  farmers’  institutes  has  been  definite 
and  resulted  in  financial  gain.  This  increased  prosperity  was  a  condition 
upon  which  depended  most  of  the  home  betterment  for  which  rural  com¬ 
munities  are  how  ready. 

2.  Women  are  naturally  timid  and  conservative  and  sometimes  slow  to 
accept  new  ideas  which  disturb  traditional  methods. 

3.  The  advantages  of  farmers’  institute  work  done  for  women  has  not 
always  been  convincing,  hence  there  has  not  been  an  urgent  demand  for 
more  extended  and  efficient  service. 

But  there  has  now  come  a  time  when  the  women  in  the  country  realize 
the  gravity  of  some  of  their  problems  and  are  eager  for  assistance  in  solv¬ 
ing  these.  The  increased  price  of  commodities  is  felt  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  in  the  towns  and  instruction  in  intelligent  buying  is  desired.  Women  now 
buy  that  which  in  previous  times  they  produced  and  they  feel  the  need  of 
instruction  in  this  new  relation.  Cooperation  is  a  difficult  lesson  for  men 
to  learn — it  is  more  difficult  for  women,  but  this  must  be  taught  to  farm 
women  if  modern  comforts  and  conveniences  are  to  be  introduced  into  rural 
homes. 

The  health  of  the  country  home  is  dependent  upon  the  local  surroundings 
and  a  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  is  far  more  necessary  in  the 
country  than  in  the  towns.  The  residents  from  a  city  are  protected  even 
from  their  own  neglect  and  ignorance,  while  the  farm  home  produces  or 
prevents  the  production  of  its  own  nuisances  and  diseases. 

If  the  farm  children  are  to  be  satisfied,  the  farm  home  must  be  attractive 
both  inside  and  out.  Household  furnishing  and  decoration  as  well  as  flori¬ 
culture  and  landscape  gardening  must  be  taught.  The  farm  woman  is  not 
only  a  consumer  of  wealth  but  also  a  producer  so  that  the  subjects  of  poultry- 
ing,  dairying  and  gardening  belong  in  programs  prepared  for  the  women 
of  rural  communities. 

Food  preparation  has  always  received  much  attention  and  rightfully,  but 
because  it  is  a  subject  which  may  easily  be  made  attractive  is  no  reason 
that  other  important  matters  should  be  omitted.  All  of  the  subjects  usually 
treated  under  household  administration  (the  division  of  income,  the  division 
of  time,  and  the  general  care  of  the  home)  need  to  receive  consideration. 

In  spite  of  care,  sickness  will  enter  the  home  and  not  all  can  afford  trained 
nurses  nor  are  physicians  always  obtainable.  Therefore,  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  home  nurse’s  problem  is  imperative. 

The  rural  community  is  lacking  in  nothing  more  than  in  community 
pleasures  and  the  supplying  and  organization  of  these  must  always  fall  upon 
women.  They  should  have  advice  and  help  and  those  employed  for  exten¬ 
sion  service  should  be  prepared  to  give  this. 

That  the  death  rate  of  children  in  the  country  is  less  than  that  in  the 
city  is  due  far  more  to  their  fortunate  location  than  to  any  knowledge  or 
care  exerted  by  the  parents.  The  study  of  child  welfare  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  country.  Thus  far  our  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  rural  home  have  been  spasmodic  and  have  but  touched  the  most  glaring 
of  the  needs.  From  this  time  on  there  must  be  available  to  all  those  living 
on  the  rural  homestead  thorough  information  relating  to  sanitation,  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene,  care  of  infants  and  general  child  welfare,  economics  of 
production,  and  cooperation  in  selling,  buying  and  in  performing  many  of 
the  rural  home  duties.  The  upbuilding  of  the  rural  community  and  the 
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creation  of  a  helpful  social  atmosphere  must  receive  encouragement  and 
assistance. 

A  definite  course  should  be  outlined  and  followed  for  a  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  meetings  that  there  may  be  a  logical  sequence  in  the  material 
furnished.  Too  often  in  the  past  there  has  been  confusion  in  the  work  done 
for  women  by  women  because  from  lack  of  careful  organization  there  has 
been  repetition  and  sometimes  contradiction.  Just  as  the  most  successful 
work  for  men  has  been  where  one  subject  received  especial  attention  until 
mastered  and  then  another  was  in  like  manner  treated,  so  must  the  topics 
chosen  for  women  be  definite  and  carried  to  a  completion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  but  one  subject  be  treated  at  a  meeting,  but  I  do  wish  to  emphasize 
that  a  miscellaneous  group  of  subjects  one  year,  with  another  miscellaneous 
group  the  next  cannot  result  in  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Scientific,  successful  farmers  may  have  leisure  periods  which  they  are 
willing  to  devote  to  instructional  work.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
similar  type  of  woman.  Hence,  satisfactory  lecturers  on  subjects  which 
appeal  to  women  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  because  the  scientific  and 
practical  woman  is  usually  too  busy  putting  her  knowledge  into  practice 
in  her  own  home  to  be  induced  to  desert  her  own  normal  field  of  activity 
for  the  public  platform.  A  woman  fitted  to  tell  other  women  how  to  care 
for  their  children  will  not  be  one  who  will  leave  her  own  children  to  do 
so  except  when  there  is  a  distinct  financial  need  of  such  action  upon  her 
part,  nor  will  she  be  willing  to  leave  her  own  household  for  several  weeks 
and  months  while  she  advises  women  in  household  administration.  This  is 
so  true  that  a  group  of  women  in  the  audience  will  invariably  ask:  “If  this 
woman  believes  all  these  things  why  is  she  not  at  home  doing  them?” 

The  speaker  who  has  the  scientific  knowledge  which  is  demanded  by 
thinking  farm  women,  who  has  the  practical  experience  which  prepares  her 
to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  community  in  which 
she  works,  who  has  the  tact  and  humor  which  enables  her  to  adjust  herself 
to  trying  and  often  annoying  conditions  and  who  has  added  to  this  the 
ability  to  speak  agreeably,  is  one  who  can  always  command  a  large  salary 
and  yet  is  the  one  most  needed  in  rural  work. 

Such  women  can  command  good  salaries  in  teaching  positions  and  the 
only  way  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  workers  is  by  offering  salaries  com¬ 
parable  to  those  paid  for  the  same  type  of  efficient  women  in  other  posi¬ 
tions.  The  demand  for  capable  college  graduates  still  exceeds  the  supply 
and  the  number  is  constantly  depleted  by  marriage.  Extension  departments 
must  have  sufficient  funds  in  order  to  offer  suitable  salaries. 

Well  paid,  regularly  employed  workers  are  of  fundamental  importance  and 
a  supply  of  such  lecturers  will  be  forthcoming  when  permanency  of  position 
and  financial  returns  are  insured. 

Farmers’  institute  work  as  conducted  in  the  past  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  and  the  results  have  been  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  expected  when  the  scantiness  of  support  is  understood.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  those  interested  in  farmers’  institute  work  must  ally  them¬ 
selves  closely  with  other  rural  educational  efforts,  and  the  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  must  be  supplemented  by  other  agencies  and  an  earnest  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  with  these  other  agencies  maintained. 

Confidence  by  the  women  in  the  community  in  those  who  come  to  advise 
them  must  be  created.  The  natural  reticence  and  reserve  of  the  lonely 
woman  must  be  overcome  and  these  women  led  to  realize  that  the  time  spent 
at  these  meetings  is  well  used. 

Clubs  must  be  formed  whereby  the  interest  aroused  in  the  meetings  may 
be  maintained.  These  clubs  are  the  “natural  follow  up”  work  but  they  must 
be  guided,  encouraged  and  strengthened.  This  means  that  they  must  re¬ 
ceive  printed  programs  and  bulletins  and  must  be  visited  often  by  a  woman 
of  tact  and  fine  perceptions. 

The  rural  teacher  must  be  included  in  all  plans  made  for  farmers’  uplift 
and  the  schoolhouse  and  its  grounds  become  the  natural  social  center. 
Where  funds  will  permit,  all  this  work  should  be  supplemented  by  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  visitor.  The  country  newspaper  has  not  been  made  use  of  to  the 
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extent  that  would  be  most  valuable.  Usually  “copy”  is  always  welcome  to 
the  country  editor  if  it  treats  of  subjects  of  interest  to  his  patrons,  and 
material  used  in  woman’s  work  should  be  furnished  to  the  county  papers 
so  that  the  women  who  could  not  attend  may  have  some  of  the  benefits. 

Women  want  more  than  recipes  and  crochet  patterns,  and  extension  de¬ 
partments  must  fill  this  want.  Better  illustrative  material  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  lecturers.  Could  there  not  be  cooperation  between  the  de¬ 
partment  having  these  subjects  in  charge  in  the  various  states  whereby  the 
expense  of  production  of  high-grade  demonstration  material  could  be 
lessened? 

Moving  pictures  teach  their  lessons.  Why  can  they  not  be  used  to  exhibit 
ideal  and  faulty  conditions  in  the  homes?  Good  slides  are  always  effective 
when  used  by  a  good  speaker.  Should  they  not  more  often  treat  of  home 
matters?  Here  also  states  might  cooperate  and  share  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  production  of  these  films.  There  is  a  dearth  of  really  good  published 
material  of  general  home  subjects  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
splendid  bulletins  relating  to  food  may  be  supplemented  by  others  treating 
of  household  matters  of  not  less  interest. 

To  summarize  what  has  been  said:  Work  for  women  in  rural  communities 
lags  behind  that  for  men.  The  subjects  now  treated  are  not  varied  nor  broad 
enough.  The  general  lines  of  work  should  be  outlined  several  years  ahead. 
Increased  funds  are  an  absolute  necessity.  Trained  teachers  must  be  regu¬ 
larly  employed,  and  must  be  well  paid.  There  should  be  paid  neighborhood 
visitors.  Follow-up  methods  must  be  used,  such  as  the  organization  of 
home-makers’  clubs.  Published  material  must  be  available.  Up-to-date  illus¬ 
trative  material  must  be  increased.  Cooperation  among  all  forces  interested 
in  rural  betterment  is  essential  and  lack  of  cooperation  is  inexcusable. 

I  have  not  discussed  separate  institutes  for  women.  We  cannot  doubt 
their  desirability, — one  or  more  sessions  alone,  and  some  joint  meetings. 
Some  localities  are  ready  for  frank  discussion  of  all  subjects  in  mixed  meet¬ 
ings,  but  there  are  traditional  sentiments  in  other  localities  which  make  it 
necessary  to  hold  separate  meetings  when  certain  subjects  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES  IN  CANADA, 

The  following  supplementary  report  was  presented  by  a  member  of  the 
committee,  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Parsons: 

Our  Federal  Government  has  no  direct  connection  with  institute  work. 
These  bodies  being  entirely  Provincial  in  character,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  get  real  inside  information  as  to  special  achievement.  In  all  provinces 
except  Ontario  the  work  is  of  more  or  less  recent  date. 

In  Nova  Scotia  this  present  year  more  effort  at  organization  and  exten¬ 
sion  has  been  put  forth  than  ever  before  and  with  gratifying  results,  old 
branches  bravely  taking  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  furnished  by  picked  speak¬ 
ers,  and  new  branches  giving  evidence  that  they  “mean  business.” 

Early  in  the  year  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  in  New  Brunswick  in¬ 
formed  me  that  owing  to  local  difficulties,  the  women’s  institutes  were  not 
very  far  advanced,  but  he  hoped  for  better  things.  Some  of  these  “better 
things”  have  arrived,  for  last  week  the  news  came  of  a  fresh  impetus  being 
given  and  eighteen  new  centers  opened. 

From  Prince  Edward  Island  came  a  report  of  backwardness,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  doubt  as  to  their  being  able  to  push  the  work.  However,  the 
financial  situation  has  been  readjusted  and  part  of  the  appropriation  may 
be  devoted  to  this  cause.  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  results  but  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  truly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work,  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  work  is  gaining  ground,  this  present  year 
being  one  of  distinct  advancement. 

In  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  there  are  difficulties  hard  to  over¬ 
come.  The  isolation,  the  sparse  population,  long,  heavy  winters  and  short, 
busy  summers  are  not  conducive  to  success  for  club  work  of  any  kind  in 
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country  districts.  Leaving  Ontario  as  the  central  division,  with  which  we 
will  deal  later,  we  will  glance  briefly  at  conditions  in  the  western  provinces. 
Presumably,  they,  too,  have  their  drawbacks  to  face,  but,  somehow,  the 
grand  optimism  of  the  western  spirit  surmounts  these  and  they  reach  the 
heights.  Each  week  some  bright  meeting  is  reported,  something  accom¬ 
plished,  something  done. 

In  Manitoba  the  organization  is  called  the  “Home  Economics  Society.” 
They  differ  principally  in  name,  for  their  modus  operand i  is  the  same  and 
I  think,  too,  they  are  under  the  championship  directly  of  the  agricultural 
college,  and  not  of  the  legislature.  Their  extension  work  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  domestic  science  classes,  and  demonstrations.  The  need  for  this 
is  very  apparent,  for  problems  of  management  face  the  newcomers  to  this 
land  of  their  adoption.  Our  ways  are  not  their  ways,  so  the  needs  and 
necessities  make  acceptable  ground  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  work.  This 
view  applies  not  only  to  Manitoba  but  to  all  the  western  country  where  the 
cosmopolitan  problem  is  to  be  met. 

In  Saskatchewan  we  find  the  “Home  Makers’  Association”  flourishing.  At 
a  recent  convention  in  Saskatoon,  Miss  Brydges  gave  a  glowing  description 
of  their  successful  efforts  in  reaching  the  girls  as  well  as  the  women,  and 
of  instilling  ambitions  to  raise  to  a  higher  plane  that  first  and  grand  old 
profession  of  home-making. 

Alberta  gives  promise  of  strong  and  sturdy  growth.  Even  in  far  away, 
unexpected  places,  one  finds  little  bands  of  earnest,  thoughtful  women  giv¬ 
ing  time  and  energy  for  the  betterment  of  home  and  country. 

From  across  the  mountains  we  feel  the  inspiration  British  Columbia  gives. 
Their  institutes  are  partially  managed  by  an  advisory  board  of  women  with 
some  power  to  act.  The  future  will  testify  to  the  beneficial  results  of  this. 
They  work  in  diverse  ways,  according  to  the  local  needs,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  affairs  of  civic  import.  In  comparison  with  Ontario  numerically 
they  seem  small,  but  their  courage  is  great,  no  undertaking  daunts  them, 
and  thus  their  future  is  assured. 

The  old  pioneer,  Ontario,  though  still  in  her  early  twenties,  has  no  cause 
for  complaint  this  year,  for  we  boast,  no  not  that,  we  are  thankful  for  over 
750  branches,  with  a  membership  in  the  neighborhood  of  23,000. 

We  will  spare  you  a  category  of  achievement  and  mention  a  few  outstand¬ 
ing  features.  In  the  older  branches  there  is  a  marked  breaking  away  from 
the  trivial,  and  a  seriousness  of  purpose  is  taking  its  place.  They  have 
quite  awakened  to  the  fact  that  no  institute  can  thrive  on  discussions  upon 
lemon  pie  or  angel  cake  unduly  prolonged.  Domestic  science  still  holds  a 
place  and  rightly  so,  but  not  all  the  place.  The  question  of  public  health 
comes  up  for  frequent  consideration  and  many  efforts  have  brought  forth 
the  cleaner  handling  and  delivery  of  food,  the  purer  supply  of  drinking 
water,  the  enforcing  of  regulations  regarding  the  milk  supply,  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  housefly,  and  the  prevention  of  spitting  in  public  places. 
Women  are  realizing  that  to  have  a  clean  home,  means  a  clean  street,  a  clean 
community  and  a  clean  country.  This  leads  naturally  from  the  step  of 
sanitary  reform  to  that  of  moral  welfare.  In  some  places  they  have  taken 
the  plunge;  in  others  they  are  only  standing  on  the  brink,  afraid  of  the 
dark  depths  of  the  black  waters  of  immorality  that  must  be  stirred  to  be 
purified.  As  facts  become  known,  the  serenity  and  complacency  of  the  rural 
woman  becomes  disturbed  with  the  old,  old  searching  questions:  “Am  I 
my  brothers’  keeper?”  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  Then  she  doesn’t  seek  to 
shirk  her  responsibilities. 

The  child  and  its  welfare  occupies  a  large  place  in  our  program;  its 
development,  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical;  its  food;  its  cloth¬ 
ing.  Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  many  places  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
these  deliberations.  Again  in  other  places  playgrounds,  skating  rinks,  exer¬ 
cise  and  pleasure  parks  have  been  planned  and  paid  for  by  women’s  con¬ 
certed  efforts.  In  some  localities  they  have  endeavored  to  raise  themselves 
on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  nobler  things  through  the  culture 
of  books,  the  culture  of  flowers  and  the  home  beautiful  and  by  the  inspiring 
influence  of  good  pictures.  In  some  centers  the  humanitarian  idea  has 
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taken  deep  root  and  the  dumb  animals,  so  often  the  silent  martyrs  of  our 
boasted  civilization,  are  coming  in  for  their  attention.  Provincially,  our 
very  latest  venture  is  a  series  of  demonstration  lecture  courses.  Three 
courses  are  offered,  one  in  domestic  science,  that  is  in  foods  and  cooking; 
one  in  home-making,  and  one  in  sewing.  Expert  teachers  are  employed, 
the  classes  cover  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given  at 
each  point.  Five  or  six  branches  at  convenient  distances  agree  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taken  and  the  best  season  for  them.  They  guarantee  a  member¬ 
ship  of  25  at  each  point,  at  $1.25  each  and  further  to  provide  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  and  necessary  working  material. 

The  successful  reports  already  received  go  far  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
decided  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  benefits  will  be  incalculable  and 
the  increasing  popularity  of  these  courses  speaks  for  itself.  Thus  the  work 
progresses  from  year  to  year  and  who  can  tell  where  the  influence  ends? 
It  surely  is  not  written  on  the  pages  of  time. 

Discussion. 

A.  L.  Martin. — These  two  papers  have  given  me  an  inspiration,  an  added 
inspiration.  We  have  always  felt  just  a  little  proud  of  Pennsylvania’s  work 
for  the  home  from  the  fact  that  no  one  of  our  institute  committees  is  re¬ 
garded  as  complete  unless  one  or  two  ladies  are  on  that  committee.  We 
have  gone  just  a  little  farther  along  the  lines  indicated  by  these  papers. 
The  last  Legislature  was  very  kind  in  that  it  provided  a  fund  by  which  we 
could  employ  ten  farm  expert  advisors;  it  did  not  require  much  courage 
and  it  was  a  very  small  thing,  but  we  did  engage  one  lady  to  travel  up  and 
down  and  over  Pennsylvania  and  help  in  home  sanitation.  That  embraces 
a  broad  field;  she  is  the  busiest  lady  in  Pennsylvania  today,  and  some  time, 
at  some  of  our  meetings,  I  hope  that  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  Mrs.  Folks’  experience  as  an  organizer  of  home  sanitation,  and  the  better¬ 
ment  and  the  uplifting  of  the  farm  homes  of  Pennslyvania. 

C.  A.  Gigault. — I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  official  report  upon  domestic 
economy  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  are  more  young  women  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  in  domestic  economy  than  in  any  other  province  in 
Canada.  We  have  convents  in  almost  every  village  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  schools  of  domestic  science,  some  of  which  have  more  than  300  pupils. 
There  are  also  two  normal  schools  which  furnish  instruction  in  domestic 
economy  and  turn  out  many  teachers  in  that  subject. 

Miss  Neale  S.  Knowles. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Martin  who  takes  the 
initiative  in  the  plan  he  speaks  of? 

A.  L.  Martin. — She  is  invited  to  visit  the  clubs  and  then  makes  visits  in 
that  neighborhood,  spending  perhaps  a  week,  going  from  house  to  house 
wherever  the  opportunity  is  open. 

The  President  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  com¬ 
mittees: 

Committee  on  Nominations:  T.  B.  Parker,  N.  C.;  G.  A.  Gigault,  Quebec; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Oregon. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  L.  R.  Taft,  Michigan;  E.  G.  Peterson,  Utah; 
J.  W.  Neill,  Texas. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  7  O’CLOCK. 

General  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sandies. 

Chairman. — I  am  advised  that  under  special  reports,  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  would  be  in  order  at  this  time,  but  as  this  report  is 
not  ready  it  will  be  postponed.  The  special  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  a  joint  session  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’ 
Institute  Workers  is  next. 
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Secretary  Hamilton. — This  is  merely  a  tentative  report.  It  is  signed  by 
two  members  of  the  committee,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sandies,  and  myself,  but 
Mr.  Thatcher,  the  other  member  of  our  committee,  has  not  signed  it. 
Whether  it  should  be  presented  in  its  present  form  as  merely  a  matter  of 
information,  or  whether  it  should  be  deferred  until  the  two  committees 
have  had  time  to  consider  it,  is  for  this  Association  to  determine. 

President  Sandles.- — It  relates  to  the  merging  of  this  Association  with 
the  Extension  Section,  and  as  it  is  one  that  we  should  be  conversant  with, 
I  would  suggest  that  it  be  read. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM  FOR  JOINT  MEETING  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 
WORKERS  AND  THE  SECTION  ON  EXTENSION  WORK 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Work¬ 
ers  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November,  1912,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
directing  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  three 
to  confer  with  a  like  committee  from  the  Extension  Section  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  with  a 
view  of  “securing  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  if  thought  feasible,  a  common 
program  for  all  of  the  extension  workers,  whether  working  under  college  or 
other  auspices.” 

It  was  not  feasible  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  to  attend  to  the  appointment  of  this 
special  committe  before  separating  at  Atlanta.  Later,  the  matter  was  taken 
up  and  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sandies,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  R.  W.  Thatcher,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and 
John  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Association.  Immediately  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  committee  the  chairman  communicated  with  Mr.  C.  W. 
Pugsley,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Section  on  Extension 
Work.  Unfortunately,  the  chairman  was  absent  in  Europe  and  would  not 
return  until  some  time  in  July,  too  late  for  the  matter  to  be  considered  if 
the  program  was  to  be  prepared  in  time  for  the  fall  meeting.  Upon  con¬ 
sultation,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  attempt  to  provide  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  bodies  at  the  convention  in  November,  but  that  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  would  endeavor  to  confer  prior  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  and  endeavor  to  formulate  their  views  and  present  them  in  the 
shape  of  recommendations  to  the  two  organizations.  In  considering  the 
question,  the  committee  took  up,  first  of  all,  the  advantages  that  probably 
would  be  derived  from  a  joint  program  and  meeting  as  proposed.  These 
advantages  were  believed  to  be: 

(1)  That  the  leaders  and  workers  in  these  two  lines  of  extension  effort 
would  become  better  acquainted  and  consequently  in  full  sympathy  with  each 
other’s  lines  of  work. 

(2)  That  the  division  of  effort  in  the  extension  field,  now  somewhat  con¬ 
fused,  could  be  more  clearly  defined,  particularly  in  states  where  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  farmers’  institutes  is  separate  from  the  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  and  thus  duplication  of  work  in  the  same  localities 
would  be  avoided  and  the  distinct  fields  that  each  should  occupy  could  be 
outlined. 

(3)  There  could  probably  be  secured  some  understanding  as  to  the  relative 
amount  of  the  state  appropriation  that  should  go  to  farmers’  institutes  and 
to  the  extension  division,  where  these  organizations  are  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution.  At  all  events,  the  question  could  be  discussed  at  a  joint  meeting 
to  the  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  the  extension  service. 
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(4)  It  is  probable  also  that  sucb  a  joint  meeting  would  aid  in  securing 
a  plan  for  the  better  preparation  of  extension  lecturers  for  institute  work  as 
well  as  for  college  extension. 

Your  committee  then  took  up  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  seemed 
to  be  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  plan  proposed. 

These  difficulties  seemed  to  be: 

(1)  That  of  preparing  a  common  program  under  the  conditions  that  now 
exist  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  relative  to  the  preparation 
of  programs.  Under  the  present  plan  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sta¬ 
tions  has  three  program  committees — a  committee  for  each  section.  These 
committees  are  expected  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  respective  topics  for  the  program  and  also  make  suggestions 
as  to  suitable  individuals  to  discuss  the  topics.  The  whole  matter  is  then 
taken  up  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  formulated,  and  later  printed  as 
the  program  of  the  Association.  The  program,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  has  been  prepared  largely  by  the 
secretary  and  when  formulated,  outlines  have  been  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  criticism  and  approval.  The 
widely  scattered  membership  of  these  committees  makes  the  preparation  of 
the  program  an  exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult  matter,  particularly  if 
criticisms  and  suggestions  are  made  that  need  to  be  resubmitted  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  before  final  approval  is  secured.  In  order  to  have  a 
joint  program,  there  would  have  to  be  an  interchange  of  these  schedules 
after  they  had  been  perfected  and  readjusted  in  order  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  proposed,  and  then  it  would  have  to  be  the  duty  of  some  one  to  see 
that  suitable  lecturers  were  secured  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  preparation  of  a  program  by  this  method  would  be  an  exceedingly 
protracted  matter.  If,  however,  the  committees  could  come  together  and 
compare  notes,  the  whole  matter  could  be  adjusted  in  very  brief  time.  This, 
however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  members  reside  in  distant  points  is  not 
practicable. 

(2)  The  selection  of  speakers  for  a  joint  program  would  have  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  either  the  Farmers’  Institute  Committee  or  to  the  Committee  of 
Colleges  and  Stations.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  confusion  and  possibly 
failure, 

(3)  At  present  the  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  meets  prior 
to  the  time  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations. 
If  a  joint  meeting  were  to  be  held  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Colleges 
and  Stations  to  meet  earlier  or  the  Farmers’  Institute  members  to  meet 
later  in  the  week.  If  they  were  to  meet  simultaneously  there  would  be  great 
embarrassment  in  arranging  the  meetings  to  prevent  conflict,  inasmuch  as 
a  large  number  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers  are  also  members  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  and 
would  wish  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Colleges  and  Stations  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  impracticable  and  would  doubtless  result  in  one  or  other  of  these 
organizations  being  neglected  unless  the  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute 
Workers  were  completely  merged  into  the  Section  on  Extension  Work  of 
the  Colleges  and  Stations,  a  situation  that  your  committee  believe  is  inad¬ 
visable,  at  least  at  present. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  these  facts  and  of  the  further  fact  that  at  present 
the  college  extension  men  by  coming  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  can  unite 
with  the  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  in  their  convention  during  all  of  its 
sessions,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  Farmers’  Institute  men  by  delay¬ 
ing  their  departure  for  a  day  or  two  can  likewise  meet  with  the  Section  on 
Extension  work  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  the  Colleges  and  Stations, 
thus,  without  embarrassment,  each  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  of  the 
discussions  in  both  of  the  meetings,  your  committee  recommend  that  the 
sessions  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  and  those  of  the  Section  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  be  held  separately  as  at  present,  and  that  the  members 
of  these  bodies  make  it  a  point  to  attend  the  meetings  of  both  organizations 
and  participate  in  the  discussions. 
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Should  joint  action  upon  any  matter  be  desired  this  can  be  attended  to 
through  special  committees  appointed  by  the  two  organizations  to  consider 
the  questions  as  they  arise  and  report  to  their  several  bodies. 

President. — I  think  you  will  all  understand  the  import  of  the  report.' 
The  question  is  raised  whether  we  ought  to  merge.  If  this  report  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  and  accepted  by  this  Association,  we  will  continue 
to  act  independent  of  any  other  association.  If  you  have  any  suggestions 
in  the  meantime  to  offer  to  any  members  of  the  committee  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  INSTITUTES. 

Read  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Nebraska. 

Your  committee  in  submitting  this  report  realizes  that  there  are  certain 
features  considered  which  could  not  properly  be  called  boys’  and  girls’  in¬ 
stitutes.  We  find,  however,  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  division  made 
between  institute  and  extension  work  in  the  majority  of  the  states  and  that 
practically  all  of  the  people  connected  with  this  Association  are  interested 
in  most  of  the  lines  of  junior  work. 

That  we  might  have  some  accurate  data  to  use  as  a  basis  for  our  report 
we  sent  questionaires  to  all  of  the  institute  and  extension  officers  in  the 
United  States.  The  replies  have  not  been  as  full  as  we  desired,  but  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  in  the  states  not  replying  little  junior  work  is  done. 

We  asked  in  the  questionaire  for  the  following  information: 

1.  Do  you  hold  special  junior  institutes? 

2.  Are  special  sessions  held  for  juniors  at  regular  institutes? 

3.  Do  you  have  a  junior  auxiliary  organization  at  regular  institutes? 

4.  Do  you  hold  special  junior  short  courses? 

5.  Do  you  hold  special  junior  sessions  at  regular  senior  short  courses? 

6.  Do  you  have  regular  boys’  and  girls’  club  organizations? 

7.  Do  you  conduct  junior  correspondence  courses? 

The  tabulated  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  fqllows: 

A  summary  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Special  junior  institutes  are  held  by  eight  states,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  Special  junior  sessions  at  regular  institutes  are  held  in  twelve  states, 
California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Tennessee,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(c)  Junior  auxiliary  organizations  at  regular  institutes  are  reported  in 
five  states,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

(d)  Special  junior  short  courses  are  held  in  eight  states,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin. 

(e)  Special  junior  sessions  are  held  at  regular  senior  short  courses  in 
twelve  states,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(f)  Junior  correspondence  courses  are  maintained  in  nine  states,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

(g)  Boys’  and  girls’  club  organizations  are  maintained  in  thirty-six  states, 
including  all  that  reported. 

The  states  from  which  we  have  received  no  answers  are  not  included  in 
the  list.  If  the  work  is  just  being  started,  or  if  the  answer  states  that  in 
certain  instances  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  state  is  booked  as  answering  in  the  affiramtive. 

There  are  several  questions  which  were  not  included  in  the  list  upon  which 
some  of  the  states  volunteered  information.  For  instance,  several  states 
reported  that  they  held  a  boys’  encampment  in  connection  with  the 
State  Fair.  At  most,  of  these  encampments  the  boys  were  given  regular 
agricultural  work  in  the  mornings  and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to 
either  sight-seeing  or  usher  or  police  duties  on  the  fair  grounds.  This  is  a 
splendid  line  of  work  and  should  be  considered  in  all  states.  The  tendency 
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seems  to  be  to  require  too  much  work  of  the  boys  at  the  encampment  and 
thus  allow  insufficient  time  to  study  the  exhibits  systematically. 

Some  states  hold  encampments  at  various  places  during  the  summer.  This 
seems  to  be  a  line  of  junior  work  which  is  growing  in  popularity  and  one 
which  is  meeting  with  favor  in  the  states  where  tried.  It  is  usually  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  cooperating  with  the  county 
superintendent.  An  encampment  of  three  or  four  days  or  a  week  in  some 
delightful  spot  in  the  county  gives  the  junior  leaders  an  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  their  work  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
boys  and  girls  a  pleasant  outing.  In  some  instances  these  outings  are  co¬ 
operative  affairs  between  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  institute 
workers. 

Your  committee  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  It  seems,  however,  that  considerable  of  the 
club  work  in  the  United  States  is  not  conducted  on  as  systematic  a  basis 
as  it  should  be.  Too  many  have  attempted  to  get  a  large  membership  with¬ 
out  laying  the  proper  foundation.  It  would  be  much  better  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  with  a  few  clubs  at  first  doing  systematic  work  and  build  up  the 
organization  slowly.  In  some  of  the  states  every  club  member  either  at¬ 
tends  the  club  meetings  every  month  or  fills  out  lesson  sheets  sent  to  the 
members  and  reports  to  the  leader  in  charge  of  club  work  at  the  central 
office.  One  state  reporting  several  thousand  club  members  permits  any 
junior  to  become  a  member  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  by  simply  enrolling, 
and  gives  no  systematic  work  during  the  year.  As  a  consequence  whole 
schools  were  brought  into  the  organization  at  once.  In  another  state  the 
county  club  organizations  reported  a  large  membership  and  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  not  even  county  meetings  had  been  held  for  several 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  local  meetings. 

Your  committee  feels  the  importance  of  systematizing  this  work  and 
getting  some  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  various  junior  leaders 
in  each  state.  It  recommends  that  the  junior  work  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  somebody  especially  qualified  to  give  attention  to  the  administration 
work,  that  insofar  as  possible  either  junior  auxiliaries  be  organized  at  the 
regular  institutes  or  short  courses,  or  that  special  institutes  and  short 
courses  be  held  for  the  juniors.  It  urges  the  adoption  of  the  club  work  and 
especially  urges  that  the  club  work  take  the  form  of  contests  and  demon¬ 
strations,  and  wants  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  careful  supervision 
of  all  of  the  work. 

Your  committee  is  sorry  that  absence  from  the  country  and  duties  in  our 
respective  offices  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  gather  in  detail  the 
methods  of  organization  of  junior  work  in  the  various  states.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  your  next  Committee  on  Boys’  and  Girls’  Institutes  be  instructed 
to  gather  and  summarize  this  information  with  the  view  of  recommending 
to  this  Association  the  adoption  of  uniform  methods  by  the  various  states. 

Discussion. 

J.  H.  Miller. — I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  of  Mr.  Pugsley.  Does 
any  state  report  institute  work  for  boys  with  regular  meetings  and  regular 
programs,  etc.? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number,  but  there 
were  several  of  the  states  that  have  monthly  meetings  with  regular  prepared 
programs  or  outlines  sent  out. 

J.  H.  Miller. — Does  any  one  here  report  upon  such  a  thing  as  a  boys’  in¬ 
stitute  meeting  every  month,  12  months  in  the  year  for  regular  times,  the 
boys’  clubs  having  meetings? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — As  I  might  say,  the  institute  work  is  different  from  the 
club  work.  In  the  institute  work  we  have  in  the  state  now  quite  a  good 
many  auxiliaries  of  the  regular  institutes,  junior  auxiliaries,  and  they  meet 
at  the  institute  time  once  a  year,  and  have  a  special  junior  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  institute,  and  have  their  officers  elected  and  report 
to  our  junior  leader  who  also  has  charge  of  the  club  work.  Now,  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  specifically,  every  club  that  is  organized,  every  boys’  or 
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girls’  club  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  receives  lessons  from  the  central  office 
from  our  state  leader  of  boys’  and  girls’  work,  and  every  club  member  is 
expected  to  report  either  through  the  secretary  or  director  to  the  state 
leader. 

J.  H.  Miller.— Do  they? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — If  they  do  not  they  are  dropped  from  the  roll  in  two 
months.  If  there  are  enough  of  the  club  members  to  form  a  club  in  the 
community,  they  report  through  the  secretary  of  the  club,  but  we  have  quite 
a  number  of  members  where  there  are  not  enough  to  hold  a  meeting.  Then 
they  report  direct  to  the  state  leader,  and  are  still  enrolled  as  club  mem¬ 
bers.  Even  our  contestants,  those  entering  for  prizes  in  growing  corn  or 
tomatoes  or  something  of  that  kind,  have  to  fill  out  blanks  every  month  as 
to  what  they  have  been  doing,  and  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
Not  very  much,  elementary,  of  course,  but  enough  to  start  them  to  thinking 
along  these  various  lines.  From  several  of  the  replies  that  came  in  I 
imagine  that  similar  work  is  being  carried  on  in  other  states. 

T.  B.  Parker. — What  is  discussed  at  the  monthly  meetings? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — In  the  corn  work  for  instance,  the  boy  who  has  enrolled 
for  the  growing  of  an  acre  of  corn  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  will  receive  a  lesson  each  month  covering  the  things  that  should 
be  studied  during  that  month.  If  it  is  in  the  month  of  February  he  will 
receive  a  lesson  on  the  testing  of  grain,  and  be  asked  to  test  the  grain  that 
he  is  going  to  plant,  and  when  the  reports  come  in  he  will  be  asked  again 
how  he  made  the  test,  etc.  Then  in  the  month  of  March,  we  will  take  up 
the  preparation  of  the  ground. 

T.  B.  Parker. — They  will  discuss  that  in  the  monthly  meetings? 

C.  W.  Pugsley, — Yes,  but  if  they  do  not  they  have  to  fill  out  the  report 
any  way. 

J.  H.  Miller. — What  is  the  average  attendance  of  the  monthly  meetings? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  clubs  where 
we  have  club  meetings. 

J.  H.  Miller. — Where  do  those  clubs  meet? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — At  the  homes  of  the  members. 

A.  L.  Martin. — These  discussions,  informal,  and  conversation  rather  than 
talks,  certainly  are  valuable.  Each  of  the  club  members  who  comes  to  our 
meetings  has  received  a  bulletin  sent  directly  to  the  club  members,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  read  this  bulletin,  and  then  they  have  their  talks 
and  fill  out  their  blanks  and  turn  them  in  to  the  secretary  and  she  forwards 
them  to  the  office.  We  do  not  expect  to  give  them  credit  to  enter  our  school 
or  university,  but  if  we  can  get  them  started  to  thinking  about  things  that 
they  have  never  thought  about  before,  we  think  the  time  is  well  spent. 

J.  H.  Miller. — Who  assumes  responsibility? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — There  is  a  club  leader,  may  be  some  person  who  is 
especially  interested  in  the  boys  and  girls,  may  be  a  teacher  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  may  be  some  farmer  or  farmer’s  wife,  or  some  young  person  in  the 
community  who  wishes  to  report  club  work.  We  always  have  a  leader  for 
the  club  in  the  community. 

T.  B.  Parker. — Under  whose  auspices  is  this  work  done? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  pays  a  part  of  the  salary  of  our  club  leader,  and 
the  university  pays  the  rest  of  the  expenses,  and  Congress  gives  us  the  frank¬ 
ing  privilege  for  the  club  work. 

J.  H.  Miller. — What  sort  of  a  program  do  you  have  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — Our  annual  meeting  heretofore  has  been  a  loose  affair, 
not  worthy  of  being  called  an  annual  meeting.  Our  program  has  consisted 
of  about  an  afternoon’s  work,  so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  but  at  that 
annual  meeting  we  have  had  a  state  boys’  and  girls’  short  course,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  get  in  at  least  four  people  from  each  county,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  and  short  course  work  is  taken  up  for  boys  and  girls.  These 
four  people  are  sent  there  by  the  clubs  of  the  county,  or  money  is  raised  by 
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business  men,  or  subscription,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  they  are 
usually  the  ones  who  win  the  highest  points  in  the  county  contest. 

President. — How  long  have  you  been  trying  this? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — We  have  had  our  state  leaders  of  boys’  and  girls’  work  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  but  the  club  work,  not  organized  as  systematically  as  it 
is  now,  has  been  running  in  the  state  for  something  like  six  or  seven  years. 

President. — Do  you  have  as  much  faith  in  it  now  as  when  it  started? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — More,  if  organized  in  a  systematic  manner,  but  if  it  is 
merely  a  loose  organization,  taking  whole  schools  in  at  a  time  as  it  was 
at  first  and  enrolling  a  large  number  of  boys,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything 
at  all. 

President. — What  is  the  average  age? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — I  do  not  know  exactly;  Miss  Peterson  is  the  state  leader. 

President. — About  what  age? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — About  19  is  the  oldest  that  they  have  been  received,  and 
we  are  thinking  of  reducing  that. 

President. — About  how  much  money  does  your  state  spend  in  that  direc¬ 
tion? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — Last  year,  not  counting  what  the  government  paid  in,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4,000;  that  is  in  the  junior  work  all  told,  boys’  and 
girls’  institutes  and  club  work. 

President. — Do  you  know  of  any  better  way  of  spending  that  $4,000? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — Personally  I  am  rather  a  crank  on  junior  work,  and  the 
more  work  we  can  do  with  the  boys  and  girls  the  greater  results  we  can 
accomplish  in  the  end.  In  fact,  I  am  thinking  of  increasing  the  appropria¬ 
tion  next  year. 

President. — Are  the  fathers  in  sympathy  or  indifferent? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — If  they  are  indifferent  they  become  in  sympathy  before 
the  year  is  over.  Wherever  we  have  a  girls’  and  boys’  club  we  have  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  short  course.  There  is  no  quicker  way  of  reaching 
the  indifferent  parent  than  by  getting  the  boy  and  girl  interested. 

President. — Do  the  school  teachers  encourage  the  plan? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — We  are  very  fortunate  in  our  state  in  having  both  the 
state  and  county  superintendents  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work,  and 
our  county  superintendents  send  out  letters  to  their  teachers  and  ask  them 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  at  practically  every  county  institute 
that  was  held  during  the  last  year  in  the  central  part  of  Nebraska,  where 
we  are  centralizing  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  for  convenience,  somebody 
from  the  department  taught  boys’  and  girls’  club  wrork  to  the  teacher. 

President. — How  many  young  people  do  you  estimate  you  have? 

C.  W.  Pugsley. — About  4,000  send  in  reports  regularly. 

President. — You  are  spending  about  a  dollar  apiece? 

Mr.  Pugsley. — Practically,  without  counting  in  the  overhead  charges  in 
taking  care  of  the  work. 

President. — What  is  your  opinion  of  institutes  for  boys  and  girls,  Mr. 
Ellsworth? 

J.  L.  Ellsworth. — I  shall  have  to  plead  ignorance  in  regard  to  holding 
any  institutes  of  that  kind.  I  should  judge  by  the  report  that  it  is  valuable 
work  and  should  be  started.  As  the  gentleman  said,  get  the  boys  and  girls 
interested  and  the  fathers  follow  along. 

Secretary. — I  suggest  that  we  change  the  name  from  “boys’  and  girls’ 
institutes”  to  “young  people’s  institutes.”  When  you  go  up  to  18  years  of 
age  and  call  a  girl,  a  girl,  and  a  boy,  a  boy,  he  doesn’t  like  it.  Let  us 
change  the  name.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  “young  people.” 

It  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  name  of  the  standing  committee  be 
changed  from  “Boys’  and  Girls’  Institutes,”  to  “Young  People’s  Institutes.” 

R.  A.  Pearson. — It  is  a  splendid  plan  to  have  these  meetings  for  the  young 
people.  No  games  which  we  used  to  play  when  we  were  young  were  enjoyed 
more  than  when  we  played  we  were  old  people,  and  if  they  have  meetings 
as  the  older  people  have  them,  and  the  responsibility  is  put  up  to  them  as 
far  as  they  are  able  to  carry  it,  I  think  they  will  meet  that  responsibility 
and  make  good.  I  do  not  see  any  unfavorable  aspect  to  the  proposition. 
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Edw.  Van  Alstyne.— -We  have  not  done  anything  exactly  in  that  line.  We 
have  been  working  with  the  young  people  through  the  schools,  and  that  has 
seemed  to  serve  the  purpose  very  well  so  far,  but  now  because  the  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  Department  of  Education,  whereby  three  special  men  were 
assigned  to  institute  work,  has  been  cut  out,  we  cannot  have  that  help, 
and  probably  cannot  do  that  work  through  the  school.  I  believe  that  it 
is  best  to  do  a  few  things  and  do  them  well  before  you  branch  out  into  the 
deep.  We  have  not  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  something  will  not  be  attempted  in  the  future. 

L.  R.  Taft. — For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  contests  for  boys  and 
girls  in  connection  with  the  regular  institutes,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  auxiliary  junior  organizations  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  the  results. 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  done  excellent  work  and  have  been  very 
helpful.  Such  organizations  certainly  seem  worthy  of  increased  attention 
and  support. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens,  Porto  Rico. — We  have  no  work  of  that  sort. 

Miss  Neale  S.  Knowles. — I  attended  one  junior  institute  in  Iowa,  where 
there  were  perhaps  fifty  young  people  present.  A  lad  of  eighteen  was  presi¬ 
dent,  and  some  boys  did  some  stock  judging,  using  Shetland  ponies;  there 
was  a  rope-tying  contest;  the  girls  had  a  bread-judging  contest  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  wonderfully  interesting  meeting.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  would 
not  be  very  helpful. 

George  McKerrow. — Wisconsin  institutes  cannot  speak  from  experience 
along  this  line  and  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  done  by  the  extension 
division.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  agriculture  in  the  schools;  some  of  them 
give  a  good  deal  of  time  to  corn  testing  and  to  milk  testing.  The  pupils 
bring  samples  of  milk  from  home  and  after  testing  them  compare  their 
tests  with  those  made  at  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 

J.  H.  Miller. — I  asked  the  question  because  I  have  been  working  along 
that  line  and  I  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  organization  to  accomplish 
very  much.  We  have  had  boys'  contests  and  think  they  have  done  much 
good.  We  have  also  organized  auxiliaries  which  have  separate  meetings. 
The  farmers  have  their  meetings  and  the  boys  have  a  session  on  one  after¬ 
noon.  I  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  leader  for  this  work  just  as  they  have 
in  Nebraska,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  idea  brought  out 
here.  We  have  had  some  very  good  meetings  but  I  believe  that  we  must 
have  some  one  in  special  charge  of  the  work. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

A.  P.  SANDLES,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

An  expression  of  appreciation  on  my  part  for  the  honor  of  being  your 
president  is  in  order.  I  certainly  do  appreciate  the  compliment  which  the 
presidency  of  this  Association  carries  with  it.  You  have  a  splendid  program 
here,  touching  the  vital  points  at  issue  in  the  conduct  of  farmers’  institute 
work.  I,  in  no  way,  deserve  any  credit  for  it.  Our  very  efficient  secretary 
is  the  man  behind  the  program.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  miss  him  when  he 

is  gone.  With  regret  I  received  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  desired 
to  retire  from  this  position.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  most  of  our  institute 
workers,  advising  them  of  this  fact,  and  urging  attendance  at  this  meeting. 
Practically  all  replies  received  expressed  regret  that  Dr.  Hamilton  was  not 
to  continue  as  our  secretary.  These  letters  urged  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  have  him  reconsider.  If  any  of  you  have  a  recipe  whereby  that  can  be 
accomplished,  we  will  all  be  glad  to  have  it  applied. 

As  president,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  our  secretary,  I  wrote  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Houston,  extending  him  an  invitation  to  address 
this  meeting.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  I  am  sure 
that  we  would  have  appreciated  a  word  from  him,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  well  worth  his  time  to  have  come  before  this  meeting.  We  are  not 
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great  in  numbers,  but  we  do  represent  a  mighty  audience  in  this  work.  Re¬ 
ports  compiled  by  our  secretary  indicate  that  over  four  million  people  last 
year  attended  the  sessions  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  Other  meetings  are 
convening  in  Washington  this  week;  none  of  them  represent  so  wide  a  circle 
or  will  come  in  touch  with  such  great  numbers  as  the  work  which  this  meet¬ 
ing  represents.  Our  circle  widens.  The  farmers’  institute  is  more  powerful, 
more  potent  today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  its  organization.  It 
is  not  only  improving  methods,  but  it  is  improving  the  morals  of  communi¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  only  adding  profit  to  the  farming  business,  but  it  is  adding 
pleasure  as  well.  I  hope  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  good  that  we  can  do  in 
this  line  of  human  endeavor.  The  work  we  do  will  reach  into  the  years 
to  come.  We  are  touching  the  lives  of  young  people;  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  reaches  into  the  precincts  of  the  home;  we  are  doing  something 
to  lift  the  burden  from  the  housewife;  we  are  doing  much  to  add  to  her 
conveniences.  The  institute  is  the  farmers’  forum;  it  is  the  cross  roads 
where  men  exchange  ideas,  and  the  successful  institute  lecturer  is  the  one 
who  can  bring  out  free  discussion,  frank  expression  of  thought,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  The  institute  is  adding  to  its  power  by  invoking  new 
ideas,  new  suggestions,  new  equipment,  new  apparatus.  This  year  some 
of  us  will  use  the  moving  pictures  to  illustrate  our  work;  many  of  us  will 
use  the  stereopticon  views;  some  of  us  will  use  the  phonograph  or  Yictrola 
which  are  great  educators  today.  In  Ohio  we  are  enlisting  the  school 
teacher,  the  preacher,  the  business  man.  We  are  insisting  that  the  business 
man  come  from  behind  his  counter  and  shake  hands  with  the  farmer.  We 
are  advising  the  business  men  that  it  will  help  him  but  little  to  stand  in 
the  distance  and  complain  about  the  farmer  sending  to  the  mail  order  house 
for  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  that  ought  to  be  spent  with  the 
home  merchant,  unless  the  home  merchant  identifies  himself  with  the  farm¬ 
ers’  interests,  the  farmers’  institute,  and  the  farmers’  problems.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  farmers’  institute  we  are  making  town  and  country  shake 
hands  with  each  other.  In  my  state  seven  homes  out  of  ten  get  the  mail 
order  catalogs.  Last  year  outside  of  our  regular  state  appropriation,  there 
was  donated  by  business  men  and  public  spirited  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  independent  institutes,  corn  shows,  poultry  shows,  and  some  live¬ 
stock  shows,  $35,000.  That  is  a  splendid  contribution  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  And  it  helps  to  bear  out  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  the 
best  friends  farmers  have  are  men  outside  the  farming  business.  This  year, 
we  expect  to  have  many  of  these  shows,  contests  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
men  and  women,  at  the  farmers’  institutes.  You  can  all  create  an  interest 
along  that  line.  Just  a  few  premiums  offered,  just  a  little  advertising,  just 
a  hint  or  suggestion  to  the  local  newspaper  man,  and  you  have  the  whole 
community  inoculated  with  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a  display  made 
of  the  products  of  the  community  and  the  farmers’  institute  becomes  the 
central  thought,  the  real  event  of  that  community.  Public  sentiment  is  back 
of  it;  the  day  of  its  sessions  are  awaited  with  anxiety,  and  when  you  get 
the  people  in  that  frame  of  mind  they  are  coming  there  to  learn,  and  the 
indifferent  fellow  who  has  been  prejudiced  against  book  farming,  against 
the  professors  perhaps,  falls  into  line  and  he  is  there.  Our  plan  has  been 
to  invite  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  school  board  to  attend  one 
session  of  our  institute.  Most  of  them  were  glad  to  dismiss  their  schools 
and  come  in,  not  only  in  the  towns  where  the  institute  was  held,  but  some 
•of  the  neighboring  country  districts.  We  propose  to  make  the  first  session 
this  year  a  sort  of  a  school  session,  or  young  people's  session,  and  we  want 
to  ask  the  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  permit 
the  young  folks  to  be  there  on  the  first  morning.  It  will  assist  greatly  in 
initiating  that  institute  in  that  community.  And  that,  aided  with  a  little 
contest,  will  reach  practically  every  individual.  We  ask  the  minister  to 
take  an  interest,  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  them  preaching  farmers’ 
institutes  from  their  pulpits.  In  other  words,  we  believe  in  reaching  out 
and  extending  invitations.  Don’t  you  know  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world 
like  to  be  asked  to  do  something?  Try  it  and  see,  and  when  you  work  along 
these  lines  you  will  find  the  farmers’  institute  taking  hold  of  the  four  corners 
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of  a  community  and  lifting  it  up.  You  can  discuss  social  questions;  you  can 
discuss  the  matter  of  civic  improvements;  take  up  the  question  of  beautify¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  the  country  school,  setting  out  plants  and  shrubbery 

around  it,  and  you  will  find  a  response.  You  will  find  a  belief  growing 

up  in  that  community  that  the  farmers’  institute  is  worth  all  it  costs.  This 
winter  we  will  have  shown  in  a  number  of  Ohio  institutes  moving  pictures 
and  stereopticon  views  representing  some  farm  homes  before  little  girls  took 
hold  and  started  a  plan  to  beautify  the  place.  We  had  these  pictures  taken 
before  anything  was  done,  and  then  during  the  summer  we  had  the  pictures 
taken  again.  We  are  going  to  throw  these  on  the  screen  and  show  the  people 
of  Ohio  what  a  wonderful  transformation  can  be  brought  about  by  the  proper 
use  of  from  15  to  40  cents  worth  of  flower  seed.  You  would  be  surprised  to 

know  the  difference.  The  farmers’  institute  is  going  to  put  a  new  dress  on  the 

State  of  Ohio.  All  can  do  likewise  if  in  your  judgment  it  is  worth  while. 
If  the  farmers’  institute  can  do  something  that  will  make  home  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  if  the  farmers’  institute  can  assist  in  doing  things  that  will  make  farm 
life  more  attractive,  and  get  the  young  folks  interested,  it  is  worth  all  that 
it  costs. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  money  your  different  states  spend,  but  I  know 
that  when  we  spend  public  money  earnestly  and  intelligently  along  the  lines 
that  we  work  on  in  farmers’  institute,  the  state  will  receive  good  dividends. 

Our  work  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government  and  receive 
Federal  appropriations,  but  distribution  of  these  funds  should  be  largely  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  state  officials.  The  day  is  going  to  come  when  state 
officials  will  resent  the  trespassing  of  the  Federal  department  upon  the 
rights  and  the  administration  of  state  authority.  We  ought  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  in  that  direction.  Close  range  work  will  be  more  effective  than  long 
distance  firing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  seen  fit  to  advise  our  secretary  that 
it  can  no  longer  publish  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting.  If  it  is  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy;  I  believe  it  is  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.”' 
Every  state  director  here  has  at  home  his  corps  of  institute  lecturers.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  discussions.  They  can  get  them  only  through 
our  printed  reports,  and  this  Association  ought  to  insist  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recognize  our  work. 

I.  have  made  a  longer  address  than  I  expected  to,  but  I  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  these  meetings  for  several  years  and  the  usefulness  and  the  need  of 
just  such  meetings,  of  such  conferences  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  grows  upon 
me,  and  I  think  everybody  ought  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  meeting 
and  to  the  record. 

Discussion. 

T.  B.  Parker. — Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  we  approve  of 
every  word  that  you  have  said. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  president’s  address  be  accepted. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Work¬ 
ers,  and  that  the  president  be  made  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  COMMON 
TOPIC  FOR  DISCUSSION  BY  ALL  INSTITUTES  HELD  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam,  being  absent,  the  report  was  read  by  Professor  Ham¬ 
ilton  as  follows: 

The  discussion,  following  the  brief  and  rather  indefinite  report  presented 
by  your  committee  at  the  last  meeting  of  your  Association,  would  indicate 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  any  selection  of  subjects  that  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  sections  of  the  community.  There  are  a  number 
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of  topics  which  would,  without  doubt,  be  acceptable  for  a  general  campaign 
in  different  states  and  provinces,  or  it  may  be  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  territory  in  which  the  institute  or  work  of  a  similar  nature,  is  under¬ 
taken.  There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  carrying  such  a  plan  into  effect. 

First.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  staff  of  well  quali¬ 
fied  men  to  carry  on  the  work  effectively.  The  larger  the  staff  which  you 
require  to  take  up  a  certain  line  of  work,  the  lower  will  be  the  average  of 
the  instruction  given.  All  who  have  had  experience  in  securing  workers 
know  that  for  most  lines  of  work  we  have  two  or  three  men  who  are  superior 
to  other  available  men  for  similar  work.  If  we  have  to  take  the  men  of  less 
experience  and  natural  ability  along  with  the  fully  qualified  workers,  the 
average  of  the  service  rendered  will,  of  course,  be  lowered. 

Secondly.  The  work  recommended  for  the  general  campaign  may  possibly 
have  been  emphasized  in  a  recent  campaign.  A  subject  that  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  or  two  years  previously  by  well  qualified  men,  will  not,  especially 
if  the  work  has  been  well  done,  arouse  the  same  interest,  as  some  other 
topic  of  general  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  district. 

Thirdly.  The  topic  which  is  relatively  of  most  importance  in  one  section 
may  be  considered  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  farmers  in  another 
section  of  the  state,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  may  be  of  more  vital  importance 
where  the  least  interest  is  shown,  and  addresses  and  discussions  on  this 
same  topic  in  the  district  where  the  line  under  consideration  has  not  been 
developed,  may  be  of  even  greater  value  than  in  the  section  where  this  same 
spcial  line  has  been  somewhat  highly  developed.  In  our  institute  work  we 
have  not  only  to  consider  the  proven  success  of  a  certain  line  of  agriculture 
in  the  district  visited,  but  also  the  possibilities  of  extending  or  perfecting 
the  line  under  discussion.  Then  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  to  the  line  under 
discussion  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  highly  developed,  specialized  agriculture  of  a  section  devoted  to  fruit 
growing,  truck  farming,  dairying,  seed  production,  etc.,  would  require  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  or  subjects  under  discussion  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  different  to  that  which  would  be  most  effective  in  sections  where  the 
farmers  are  only  making  a  beginning  along  similar  lines. 

The  territory  represented  by  the  American  Association  of  Institute  Work¬ 
ers  is  so  immense,  the  degree  of  progress  so  varied,  the  differences  in  popu¬ 
lation  per  square  mile,  crops,  markets  and  financial  rating  are  so  great,  that 
it  seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  recommend  practical  subjects  for  considera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  vast  domain  covered  by  the  farmers’  institute  work. 
In  cases  where  special  workers  are  available,  it  may  be  well  to  conduct  a 
campaign  in  a  given  section,  province  or  state  on  some  practical  line  of  work, 
as  “highways,”  “agricultural  cooperation,”  “school  improvement”  or  “rural 
betterment.”  The  great  difficulty  in  most  states  and  provinces  would  be  to 
secure  a  corps  of  workers  to  conduct  such  a  campaign. 

To  emphasize  a  given  line  of  work  in  a  given  state  or  province,  it  would 
possibly  be  most  thoroughly  and  effectively  done  by  dividing  the  territory 
into  two  or  three  sections,  dealing  with  one  section  each  season  until  the 
ground  has  all  been  covered  by  lecturers  who  are  able  to  instruct  and  advise 
along  up-to-date  lines. 

Your  committee  will  not  go  further,  therefore,  than  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  certain  fundamental  subjects  without  definitely  recommend¬ 
ing  that  they  be  made  campaign  subjects  over  a  wide  territory.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  problem  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  will  be  of  greater  profit, 
we  think,  than  a  more  elaborate  report  by  the  committee,  if  indeed  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

Prof.  Hamilton. — The  reason  this  question  was  put  upon  the  program  was 
because  of  a  resolution  at  the  last  meeting  to  the  effect  that  the  secretary 
be  directed  to  see  that  this  matter  was  put  upon  the  program  and  opened 
up  for  discussion.  When  the  report  of  the  committee  was  had  at  the  last 
meeting  there  was  no  discussion;  there  seemed  to  be  no  time  for  discussion, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  possible  that  the  topic  would  be  taken  up  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  association,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  have  it  put  first 
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upon  the  program,  and  that  accounts  for  the  position  that  it  occupies,  and 
Mr.  Putnam’s  paper  explains  his  view  of  the  situation. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Gigault. — I  think  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  committee 
for  the  selection  of  topics  to  be  discussed  by  farmers’  institutes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  believe  that  all  over  the  country,  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Canada,  a  common  topic  for  discussion  by  all  the  farmers’  clubs 
and  the  institutes  should  be  the  formation  of  cooperative  associations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  also  for 
their  sale.  The  representative  of  one  of  your  best  firms  in  the  city  of  New 
York  said  to  me,  after  I  had  explained  the  way  we  were  acting  in  our  province, 
that  it  was  the  right  way  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 
We  will  meet  with  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  small  middlemen, 
but  the  larger  exporters  and  the  leading  firms  will  become  convinced  that 
in  order  to  improve  the  trade,  it  is  necesasry  to  resort  to  cooperation,  and 
I  believe  that  the  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Putnam  is  one  which  we  should 
consider  carefully.  Every  one  is  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  If 
we  wish  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  increase,  we  must  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion,  but  the  farmer  will  not  be  willing  to  increase  the  production  if  he  does 
not  have  the  money  to  give  his  land  better  cultivation,  in  order  to  increase 
the  production  and  improve  the  quality.  The  farmer  has  good  reasons  today 
to  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  those  who  say  that  living  costs  too  much.  The 
farmer  is  not  benefited  as  much  as  he  should  be  by  the  high  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  he  will  only  obtain  such  a  result  when  all  of  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  unite  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
cooperation. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE 
STATES  FOR  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
IMPROVED  METHODS. 

T.  A.  HOVERSTAD,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

When  I  came  here  this  morning  a  clipping  bureau  sent  me  an  editorial  that 
I  want  to  read.  It  is  probably  one  that  you  have  all  seen.  It  has  a  close 
bearing  to  the  subject  I  am  to  speak  on.  It  reads:  “Are  institutes  out  of 
date?  New  methods  of  education  are  rapidly  displacing  old  ones,  and  there 
is  no  fundamental  reason  why  there  is  any  exception  in  the  case  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  With  the  recent  introduction  of  the  farmers’  short  courses,  traveling 
schools,  traveling  farm  bureau,  and  other  activities  with  a  similar  purpose 
we  hear  the  proposal  to  banish  the  farmers’  institute.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  institute  has  had  the  exclusive  support  of  the  progressive  farm¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  without  competitors  except  where  it  overlapped  the  work 
of  the  Grange,  farmers’  club,  or  some  similar  organization.  Often  then  the 
duplication  of  effort  was  slight  and  usually  worth  while.  When  the  in¬ 
stitutes  were  started,  the  agricultural  colleges  did  not  dream  of  extension 
work.  The  teachers  and  investigators  who  believed  in  meeting  farmers 
face  to  face  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  the  institutes.  There  were 
some  who  buried  themselves  in  the  laboratories  and  spoke  disparagingly  of 
such  popular  meetings.  Ten  years  brought  a  remarkable  change.  The  in¬ 
stitute  has  competitors,  many  have  proved  better  and  more  far-reaching  in 
their  influence.  It  has  been  a  natural  evolution  and  the  institute  must  meet 
the  change,  must  continue  to  make  good  or  be  eliminated. 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  occasion  for  farmers  to  be  alarmed  if  the 
institute  is  replaced  by  something  better.  In  many  instances  it  will  not  be 
replaced  for  some  time  to  come.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  institute  was 
to  get  farmers  together  for  stimulation  and  information  and  better  farming. 
None  deny  that  this  idea  is  sound.  Whether  we  use  the  idea  in  the  in- 
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stitute  or  in  something  else  under  another  name  is  immaterial.  The  sensible 
institute  will  take  care  of  itself,  others  ought  to  go.” 

This  is  an  editorial  from  the  “Country  Gentleman,”  which  I  presume  is 
read  about  as  extensively  as  any  of  our  rural  papers.  It  is  read  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  traveling  man  and  so  it  has  a  great  influence  throughout 
the  country.  It  does  not  say  that  the  farmers’  institute  is  doomed  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  but  when  a  business  man,  or  the  man  unfamiliar  with 
the  institute  work,  reads  it  he  gets  the  idea  that  there  is  something  very 
much  better  than  the  farmers’  institute,  and  that  it  is  out  of  date,  and  that 
something  new  and  better  is  going  to  take  its  place. 

At  this  convention  is  focused  the  interest  that  there  is  in  the  institute, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  reached  that  stage  in  our  institute  history  when 
we  can  take  a  more  aggressive  stand  and  make  our  institute  work  stand 
out  a  little  more  prominently  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Almost  every  week 
we  hear  about  some  new  form  of  extension  work.  We  have  the  short  course 
and  the  long  course,  and  the  boys’  and  girls’  institutes,  and  women’s  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  if  I  should  make  the  whole  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  ex¬ 
tension  work  that  is  being  carried  on  I  know  the  list  would  be  a  very  long 
one.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  extension  work.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  w;ay  it  ought  to  be.  That  we 
should  start  with  one  kind  of  work  and  try  it,  and  see  whether  it  is  a 
success  or  not,  and  then  try  something  else,  eliminating  that  which  is  not 
a  success,  and  hang  to  that  which  is  good.  The  farmers’  institute  is  the 
oldest  form  of  extension  work,  and  the  only  form  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  raise  the  tombstone. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  all  other  forms  of  extension  work  are  a 
matter  of  history  it  will  still  go  on,  whether  it  is  called  farmers’  institute 
or  something  else.  I  believe  it  should  be  continued;  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  we  have. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  when  we  ought  to  redirect  our  work  or  re¬ 
organize  it  to  make  it  more  effective.  We  are,  of  course,  spending  a  good 
deal  more  money  in  some  cases  than  we  ought  to,  and  not  getting  quite 
as  much  good  out  of  it.  I  believe  that  we  could  so  centralize  our  effort  that 

we  could  accomplish  more  than  we  are  at  the  present  time.  Is  there  any 

way  by  which  we  can  focus  our  work  that  we  can  make  it  a  little  more 
effective,  with  the  same  effort  and  the  same  amounts  of  money?  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  cooperation  between  the  National  Department  and  the 
states.  Unfortunately  the  Farmers’  Institute  Specialist  has  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  so  that  he  could  do  very  much;  he  had  only  a  small 

fraction  of  what  he  ought  to  have  had.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
from  four  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Farmers’  Institute  Specialist;  I  believe  it  would  be  money  very  wisely 
expended. 

There  are  really  two  classes  of  problems  that  interest  the  American 
farmer.  One,  of  course,  is  of  a  local  character,  such  as  the  growing  of  the 
different  kinds  of  crops,  and  these  are  state  problems  that  the  state  speak¬ 
ers  should  discuss,  because  nobody  understands  so  wTell  the  local  conditions. 
We  have  heard  mention  of  cooperation.  That  is  not  a  local  problem;  it  is 
a  national  or  almost  an  international  one,  as  are  the  subjects  of  sanitation, 
the  control  of  disease,  and  a  thousand  and  one  subjects  of  that  kind.  These 
require  a  different  class  of  speakers,  and  they  should  be  specialists  in  their 
line.  The  Farmers’  Institute  Specialist  should  be  in  a  position  to  command 
the  services  of  these  men  and  send  them  to  the  different  states  when  they 
are  called  for.  I  believe  that  the  state  director  should  have  complete  charge 
of  the  work  in  the  state  and  the  Farmers’  Institute  Specialist  should  not 
send  a  man  unless  it  was  agreeable  to  the  state  director.  So  that  you  have 
two  groups  and  they  could  be  handled  very  effectively  in  that  way.  The 
experiment  stations  are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  departments  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work.  T  have  never  heard  of  any  trouble  about  it,  and  I  believe 
both  the  states  and  the  Federal  department  have  been  very  materially 
benefited  by  such  cooperation.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  state  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  and  the  Federal  bureau  could  not  cooperate  in  just  the  same 
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way  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated.  I  believe  you  understand  what  I  have 
in  view:  by  dividing  the  work  into  two  lines,  with  the  states  and  the 
Federal  department  cooperating,  we  can  make  the  work  very  much  more 
effective  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  men  who  would  be  sent  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  working  one  week  in  one  state  and 
another  week  in  another  state;  they  would  know  something  about  the 
character  of  the  institutes  that  had  been  carried  on  in  each  state;  they  would 
carry  the  best  features  to  others  and  if  any  state  is  not  carrying  on  in¬ 
stitute  work  as  effectively  as  it  should  be,  I  believe  that  the  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  Specialist  should  organize  a  force  and  go  into  that  state  and 
demonstrate  better  methods,  so  that  he  would  have  an  influence  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farmers’  institute. 

Discussion. 

C.  R.  Titlow,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — We  endorse  the  statement  in  the 
address  just  given,  that  “the  farmers’  institute  has  doubtless  been  one  of 
the  very  strongest  factors  in  improving  country  life  and  has  been  an  excit¬ 
ing  cause  to  the  new  and  practical  system  of  education.” 

In  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  much  discussion  through  the  press 
and  from  the  platform,  of  the  real  benefit  of  farmers’  institutes,  but  one 
needs  only  to  visit  some  of  the  remote  districts  of  the  various  states  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  former  speaker’s  statements.  How¬ 
ever,  the  question  for  discussion  is,  “whether  or  not  we  have  reached  the 
stage  where  institute  work  should  be  redirected  and  reorganized  to  secure 
still  greater  efficiency,  and  if  so,  how  can  it  best  be  accomplished.” 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  question,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  every  state 
and  territory  of  our  union  is  progressive  enough  in  its  educational  work  to 
be  ready  for  such  organization  as  will  make  institute  work  more  efficient, 
but  I  cannot  fully  agree  with  the  former  speaker’s  proposed  cooperative  plan 
to  help  bring  about  this  efficiency.  I  realize  that  some  rural  problems  are 
nation-wide  while  others  are  local  or  state  problems.  True,  too,  national 
instructors  might  discuss  the  national  rural  problems,  and  local  instructors 
the  local  rural  problems.  No  doubt,  if  such  cooperation  could  be  secured, 
better  instructors  would  be  provided  for  the  institutes  and  far  greater  would 
be  the  results  of  the  meetings,  but  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states 
should  not  provide  such  a  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  following  reasons: 

First:  An  exceedingly  large  force  of  instructors  would  need  be  secured 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  many  states  are  holding  institutes  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year  and  possibly  each  state  is  conducting  institutes  in 
several  sections  on  the  same  days. 

Second:  To  secure  this  large  force,  the  Federal  Government  would  need  to 
take  many  of  the  best  instructors  from  the  various  states;  these  same  in¬ 
structors  being  needed  to  discuss  local  rural  problems. 

Third:  The  force  of  Federal  instructors  would  need  be  employed  for  the 
entire  year,  and  since  practically  all  institutes  in  the  various  states  are  held 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  these  instructors  would  have  no  definite 
work  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  which  would  not  be  an  economical 
handling  of  Federal  funds. 

Fourth:  All  instructors  of  a  state  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
director  of  institutes  of  that  particular  state  rather  than  a  part  of  them  to 
be  responsible  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  seems  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  have  harmony  between  the  various  instructors  engaged 
in  the  work.  It  would  seem  more  practical  for  the  Federal  Government,  if 
an  appropriation  were  provided,  to  have  specialists  assist  the  various  states 
in  holding  conferences  of  state  workers,  giving  them  definite  instruction  in 
improved  methods.  These  specialists  would  have  opportunities  to  visit  and 
study  methods  in  every  state  and  possibly  in  foreign  lands,  and  could  bring 
to  the  instructors  of  each  state  the  latest  and  most  advanced  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  work.  This  plan  would  also  materially  aid  the  director  of  in¬ 
stitutes  in  the  management  of  the  work.  However,  I  think  this  is  not  the 
best  plan  for  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  institute  today  is  that  the  community  lend  its 
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ability  and  power  of  self-help  and  that  the  state  render  service  along  lines 
in  which  the  community  finds  itself  unable  to  handle.  Rural  communities 
are  entirely  too  dependent  upon  state  instructors  and  render  little  local 
assistance.  This  tends  to  hinder  the  development  of  self-help  and  com¬ 
munity  leadership.  Our  institutes  have  been  too  much  of  an  “old  time 
revival  meeting,”  causing  the  people  to  grow  very  warm  and  enthusiastic 
for  a  day  or  two  and  then  luke-warm  and  indifferent  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

An  institute,  to  be  effective,  must  be  alive  and  active  365  days  in  the  year; 
must  enlist  the  cooperation  of  farmers  as  demonstrators  of  improved  methods 
and  inspire  each  demonstrator  to  return  to  next  year’s  institute  and  relate 
his  successes  or  failures  and  give  reasons  for  the  same.  In  other  words,  he 
should  become  an  instructor.  As  an  example,  the  instructor  who  discusses 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  should  secure  one  or  more  men  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  become  alfalfa  demonstrators.  He  should  be  provided  with  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  for  alfalfa  demonstrations  and  have  the  demonstrator  properly 
supplied  with  other  information  concerning  his  farm,  etc.,  so  that  the  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  the  work  would  be  able  to  cooperate  fully  with  him. 
The  state  department  in  charge  of  institutes  should  give  careful  supervision 
to  this  demonstration  during  the  entire  year.  A  representative  from  the 
department  should  visit  the  farmer  from  time  to  time  and  assist  him  in 
making  his  alfalfa  demonstration  a  success.  The  demonstrator  would  be 
able  to  intelligently  discuss  the  growing  of  alfalfa  at  the  next  institute. 
Being  a  member  of  the  community,  and  having  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
farmers,  he  should  lend  such  encouragement  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa  that 
many  would  become  doers  of  the  work  rather  than  hearers  only. 

This  would  hold  true  with  demonstrations  of  all  kinds  of  farm  crops, 
methods  of  soil  improvement,  care  of  orchards,  breeding  of  live  stock,  build¬ 
ing  of  silos,  etc. 

Likewise,  centers  would  be  established  for  boys’  and  girls’  club  work, 
farmers’  reading  circle  courses,  movable  schools,  and  other  forms  of  exten¬ 
sion  work.  In  the  course  of  years,  by  such  methods,  fewer  state  instructors, 
who  would  discuss  only  special  subjects,  would  be  needed  at  the  institutes, 
and  all  community  problems  would  be  discussed  by  local  demonstrators. 
This  would  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  holding  institutes,  but,  far  better, 
it  would  develop  a  self-reliant  spirit  and  the  use  of  better  methods.  Every 
community  should  be  provided  with  leaders,  as  well  as  demonstrators,  in 
the  most  scientific  and  improved  methods  of  farm  work. 

For  developing  such  a  plan,  the  various  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
state  or  territory  will  need  to  be  joined  into  one  organization,  or,  at  least 
such  organizations  should  be  closely  affiliated.  The  institute  work  is  one 
form  of  extension  work  that  hews  the  path  for  more  definite  forms  of  ex¬ 
tension  work,  which  in  turn  make  more  effective  the  institute  meetings. 
Therefore,  one  organization  of  the  state  should  direct  the  institutes  and  all 
other  forms  of  extension  work,  and  one  office  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  general  supervision  of  the  same,  and  provide  specialists  for 
holding  state  conferences  of  extension  workers. 

As  we  all  know,  this  is  not  the  case  in  some  states — one  organization 
conducts  the  institutes,  another  organization  another  form  of  extension  work, 
and  the  two  organizations  are  rivals  and  will  in  no  sense  cooperate.  Jeal¬ 
ousies  exist  between  the  organizations  and  oftentimes  small  and  unworthy 
methods  are  practiced.  This,  of  course,  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  hinders  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  some  overlapping  of  extension  work  and  a 
lack  of  cooperative  organization  between  the  various  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  but  the  Lever  bill,  now'  before  Congress  evidently  will 
tend  to  organize  the  w'ork  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  creating  the 
office  of  extension  director. 

We  firmly  believe  the  greatest  need  for  the  effective  demonstration  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  institute  w'ork  is, — better  Federal  and  state  organizations. 
In  other  wmrds,  one  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  supervise  and 
assist  by  holding  conferences,  and  one  organization  in  each  of  the  several 
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states  and  territories  to  conduct  all  forms  of  extension  work,  and  not  until 
this  scheme  of  organization  is  formed  for  the  conducting  of  all  extension 
work,  can  we  hope  to  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  through  the  farmers’  institutes. 

THE  LOCAL  UNIT  FOR  INSTITUTE  ORGANIZATION. 

EDWARD  C.  JOHNSON,  MANHATTAN,  KANS. 

Mr.  Johnson  being  absent,  the  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Miller. 

The  Committee  on  Institute  Organization  and  Methods,  in  its  report  to  the 
seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute  Workers,  among  other  things,  made  this  recommendation:  “That  in 
order  to  secure  effective  cooperation  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  community,  local  organizations  be  effected,  the  unit 

of  territory  to  be  sufficiently  small  to  place  a  farmers’  institute  meeting 
each  year  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.’’  Before  making  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  committee  doubtless  reviewed  the  systems  employed  in  the 
different  states  and  found  that  the  importance  of  the  local  units  had  already 
been  recognized  in  some  of  them.  In  Kansas,  their  importance  has  been 
realized  for  eight  years,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  organization, 
and  a  system  consisting  of  416  such  institutes  in  105  counties  is  now  in 
operation.  I  wish  to  speak,  therefore,  more  particularly  of  the  organization, 
methods  of  work,  and  results  obtained  by  this  system. 

The  skeleton  of  the  system  has  been  created  by  law  by  providing  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  farmers’  institutes,  to  be  administered  by  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  and  for  local  organizations  known  as  county  and  local  institutes,  with 
definite  constitutions,  by-laws,  and  officers.  The  county  organization  is 
supposed  to  be  the  central  organization  for  each  county,  and  when  properly 
organized,  having  a  membership  of  fifty  or  more  bona  fide  farmers  and 
holding  three  or  more  meetings  a  year  in  addition  to  an  annual  meeting  of 
two  days  with  at  least  four  sessions,  is  entitled  to  $50  of  county  aid.  These 
organizations  are  usually  located  at  the  county  seat.  The  local  institutes 
theoretically  are  smaller  units,  drawing  upon  a  more  limited  locality  and 
when  properly  organized,  having  a  membership  of  fifteen  or  more  bona  fide 
farmers,  and  holding  three  or  more  meetings  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  one  day  and  two  sessions,  are  entitled  to  $15  county  aid. 
These  organizations  usually  are  located  at  the  smaller  towns,  schoolhouses, 
churches,  or  other  rural  centers.  Theoretically,  the  county  institute  should 
be  the  head  of  the  institute  organizations  of  the  county,  the  local  institutes 
being  subsidiary,  but  practically  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  work 
done  by  local  and  county  organizations,  the  locals  often  being  as  efficient  as 
the  county  institutes,  if  not  more  so.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  develop  community  spirit  around  the  larger  towns  where 
the  interests  of  the  town  predominate  than  it  is  around  the  smaller  towns 
and  in  churches  and  schoolhouses  where  there  are  no  outside  interests  to 
interfere  and  where  community  spirit  can  develop  unhampered. 

During  the  early  years  of  institute  work  in  the  state,  institutes  were 
organized  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  institute  superintendent  such  organ¬ 
izations  could  be  effected  and  would  prove  successful.  Now,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  organized  only  on  the  request  of  one  or  more  influential  men 
or  women  who  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  farmers’  organization  for  the 
community.  Usually  these  write  to  the  agricultural  college,  asking  that 
their  town  or  community  be  included  in  a  regular  farmers’  institute  circuit. 
The  person  making  the  request  is  regarded  as  secretary  pro  tern,  of  the 
proposed  organization,  and  he  makes  all  arrangements  for  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  which  usually  occurs  on  some  regular  institute  circuit  on  which  two 
lecturers  from  the  agricultural  college  are  scheduled.  A  program  is  given, 
and,  if  so  desired  by  the  people  present,  a  constitution  is  adopted,  officers  # 
selected,  and  a  permanent  organization  is  perfected.  The  officers  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  a  committee  and  elected  by  popular  vote.  These  officers  then  are 
responsible  for  institute  work  in  that  community  during  their  tenure  of 
office,  are  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  all 
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correspondence  from  the  central  office  at  the  agricultural  college  is  carried 
on  with  them.  They  hold  office  for  a  year  and  are  then  reelected  or  other 
officers  are  chosen.  In  selecting  officers,  it  is  aimed  to  secure  an  influential 
farmer  as  president,  to  lend  dignity  and  stability  to  the  office.  As  secretary, 
an  active,  aggressive  young  man,  either  from  the  country  or  town  is  usually 
desired,  as  he  will  have  more  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  than  any  other  one  factor.  A  treasurer  is  elected  only  when  the 
secretary  does  not  act  in  that  capacity.  Local  vice-presidents  are  appointed 
by  the  president  or  elected  by  popular  ballot  to  represent  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  community,  to  help  the  officers  as  an  advisory  or  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  be  of  service  in  advertising  and  making  arrangements  for 
meetings.  Where  several  such  vice-presidents  are  named,  even  if  only  two 
or  three  are  active,  institutes  usually  are  very  successful. 

The  institute  department  of  the  agricultural  college  has  for  its  aim  the 
development  of  as  much  initiative  and  self-dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
local  institutes  as  possible.  With  this  in  view,  all  institutes  are  asked  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  from  September  to  May,  each  meeting  consisting  of 
one  session  from  two  o’clock  to  four  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month. 
To  give  an  impetus  to  such  meetings  and  to  help  the  officers  in  planning 
for  them,  a  suggestive  program  on  some  timely  subject  is  sent  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  each  institute  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  is  to 
be  held.  Notices  of  the  proposed  subjects  are  given  to  the  press  one  week 
later.  The  officers  then  call  the  meeting,  select  speakers,  make  all  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  program  is  carried  out  complete  with  local  talent.  Occa¬ 
sionally  requests  are  made  for  speakers  from  the  agricultural  college,  and 
although  they  are  granted  when  possible,  the  community  is  urged  to  make 
use  of  the  local  talent. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  institutes  differ  from  the  monthly  meetings. 
These  are  held  on  dates  selected  by  the  state  superintendent  of  institutes 
after  correspondence  with  institute  officers  to  ascertain  in  what  months  the 
annual  meeting  is  preferred.  The  institute  officers  are  asked  not  to  set 
definite  dates,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  circuits  if  that  were 
done,  but  the  approximate  time  is  asked  for.  This  correspondence  is  carried 
on  early  in  the  season,  usually  during  July  and  August,  and  the  first  series 
of  institutes  opens  in  the  latter  part  of  September  or  the  first  part  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  After  replies  have  been  received  and  tabulated,  one  or  two  weeks’ 
circuits  are  planned  and  the  officers  notified  immediately  of  the  dates 
assigned,  and  asked  to  accept  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  answers 
are  in  the  affirmative  but,  of  course,  negative  replies  also  are  received.  If 
an  adequate  reason  is  given  for  refusing  suggested  dates,  the  date  is  canceled 
and  another  selected. 

When  all  dates  have  been  accepted,  the  circuits  are  published  in  the  papers 
and  posters  announcing  the  institutes  are  prepared  and  printed  at  the  col¬ 
lege  and  sent  to  the  institute  officers  for  distribution.  Special  notices  are 
also  sent  to  the  newspapers  in  each  locality  where  an  institute  is  to  be  held, 
and  the  institute  officers  are  asked  to  help  in  the  newspaper  campaign.  This 
campaign  usually  extends  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  a  month.  Where 
it  is  known  that  interest  is  lacking,  personal  letters  are  sent  to  influential 
men  and  women  in  the  community,  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  the  in¬ 
stitute  officers  and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  advertise  the  institute 
and  to  make  it  a  success.  This  personal  appeal  usually  brings  very  good 
results.  From  three  weeks  to  a  month  before  the  institutes  meet,  sugges¬ 
tions  are  sent  to  the  institute  officers  for  the  programs  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  These  suggestions  may  be  adopted  or  changed  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  individual  organizations.  The  two  speakers  that  are  sent  on  each 
circuit  are  decided  upon  after  letters  have  been  received  from  the  officers, 
stating  their  preference  of  subjects  to  be  handled  by  the  college  representa¬ 
tives.  These  preferences  are  given  as  much  consideration  as  possible,  but 
in  arranging  circuits  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  every  institute  its 
first  choice.  The  selection  of  speakers  for  each  circuit,  therefore,  although 
guided  by  the  requests  from  institute  officers  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  the  selection  made  depending  on  the  programs  that  have  been 
given  there  in  previous  years,  on  the  campaign  planned  for  a  certain  section. 
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on  the  needs  of  the  institute  in  question,  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  certain  speakers. 

Local  speakers  are  expected  to  furnish  at  least  one-half  of  the  program 
at  all  annual  meetings.  These  are  selected  by  the  local  officers.  For  them 
any  topics  desired  by  the  local  institute  are  used,  the  program  committee 
being  cautioned  to  so  select  topics  that  every  institute  session  will  be  a 
unit  in  thought  and  purpose;  for  instance,  if  a  dairyman  is  sent  on  an  in¬ 
stitute  circuit,  the  session  at  which  he  is  to  speak  should  be  devoted  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  subject  of  dairying,  local  speakers  giving  their  experiences 
along  this  or  related  lines.  Participation  of  local  people  in  the  programs 
is  always  insisted  upon,  and  during  the  institute  season  of  1912-13,  1,850 
local  speakers,  with  subjects  and  names  printed  on  the  regular  programs, 
took  part  in  the  annual  meetings. 

Having  sketched  very  briefly  the  details  of  institute  organization,  it  may 
be  of  interest  ‘to  review  some  of  the  results  obtained.  In  order  to  get  an 
estimate  of  such  results,  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  institute  officers  in  the 
state  in  September,  requesting  information  concerning  the  number  of 
monthly  meetings,  aside  from  the  annual  meetings  when  college  representa¬ 
tives  are  present,  that  were  held  from  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  the 
total  attendance,  the  efficiency  of  the  programs  used,  and  any  noticeable 
definite  results  of  institute  work  from  this  and  from  previous  years.  The 
facts  brought  out  by  this  investigation  are  here  tabulated: 


A  Record  of  Monthly  Meetings  of  Institute  Organizations  in  Kansas,  from 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  and  of  Results  of  Institute  Work, 

in  this  and  Previous  Years. 

Number.  Per  Cent. 


412 


278 

201 

77 

683 


Institutes  in  Kansas . 

Institutes  answering  questionaire  in  regard  to  monthly 

meetings  . 

Institutes  reporting  monthly  meetings  in  addition  to  an¬ 
nual  meeting  . 

Institutes  not  reporting  monthly  meetings  in  addition  to 

annual  meeting  . 

Monthly  meetings  held  by  all  institutes  reporting . 

Average  number  of  monthly  meetings  held  by  institutes. . 

Total  attendance  at  the  683  monthly  meetings  reported....  26,864 
Average  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  institutes 

holding  them  . 

Institutes  reporting  on  participation  of  local  people  in  pro¬ 
grams  . 

Institutes  reporting  satisfactory  participation . .' . 

Institutes  reporting  unsatisfactory  participation . 

Institutes  reporting  fair,  but  not  good,  participation . 

Institutes  reporting  on  programs  suggested  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  . 

Institutes  using  programs  suggested  by  the  college . 

Institutes  not  using  programs  suggested  by  the  college . 

Institutes  using  suggested  programs  in  part . 

Institutes  reporting  on  results  of  institute  work . 

Institutes  reporting  definite  results . 

Institutes  reporting  “no  results”  of  institute  work . 

Institutes  not  reporting  on  results . 

Institutes  reporting  “stimulating  interest” . 

Institutes  reporting  “impetus  to  silo  building”’ . 

Institutes  reporting  “better  seed  selection” . 

Institutes  reporting  “better  soil  preparation  and  tillage”... 

Institutes  reporting  “better  management  of  live  stock” . 

Institutes  reporting  “cooperation  encouraged” . 

Institutes  reporting  “better  management  of  dairy  cattle” . . . 

Institutes  reporting  “better  crop  management” . 

Institutes  reporting  “better  roads” . 

Institutes  reporting  “crop  rotation” . 

Institutes  reporting  “interested  young  people  in  agriculture” 


67.4 

72.3 

27.7 

3.38 
•  •  •  • 

40.5 


206 

74. 

114 

55.3 

58 

28.1 

34 

16.5 

192 

•  •  •  » 

129 

67.2 

15 

7.8 

48 

25. 

240 

86.3 

227 

81.6 

13 

4.6 

38 

13.6 

85 

35.4 

102 

42.5 

72 

30. 

72 

30. 

40 

.  16.6 

32 

13.3 

29 

12. 

18 

7.5 

13 

5.4 

9 

3.7 

9 

3.7 
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In  examining  the  table  it  is  seen  that  replies  were  received  from  278  of 
the  412  institutes  in  the  state,  or  67.4  per  cent,  of  the  organizations.  Of 
these,  201,  or  72.3  per  cent,  of  those  reporting,  held  monthly  meetings  of  one 
session  each  in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting.  77  or  27.7  per  cent,  held 
no  monthly  meetings.  The  number  of  meetings  held  by  all  the  institutes 
reporting  was  683,  or  an  average  of  3.3  per  institute.  The  total  attendance 
at  these  meetings  was  26,864,  or  an  average  of  40.5  persons,  a  splendid 
average  when  one  considers  that  practically  every  program  was  rendered 
by  local  people.  Of  the  278  institutes  reporting,  206  reported  on  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  local  people  in  the  program;  114,  or  55.3  per  cent,  of  these, 
reported  satisfactory  participation;  58,  or  28.1  per  cent.,  unsatisfactory  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  34,  or  16.5  per  cent.,  fair,  but  not  good,  participation;  129, 
or  67.2  per  cent,  of  the  institutes  holding  monthly  meetings  used  the  pro¬ 
grams  submitted  by  the  agricultural  college;  7.8  per  cent,  did  not  use  them, 
while  25  per  cent,  used  them  in  part.  Of  the  278  institutes,  227,  or  81.6 
per  cent,  reported  that  definite  results  of  institute  work  are  evident  in  their 
community;  13,  or  4.6  per  cent.,  reported  that  no  such  results  are  in  evi¬ 
dence,  while  38,  or  13.6  per  cent.,  did  not  report  on  results.  Of  those  re¬ 
porting  results,  85,  or  35.4  per  cent.,  by  one  phrase  or  another  stated  that 
the  institute  has  been  instrumental  in  stimulating  interest  in  better  agri¬ 
culture  and  country  life;  102,  or  42.5  per  cent.,  reported  that  the  institute 
has  given  an  impetus  to  silo  building  in  the  community;  72,  or  30  per  cent., 
the  use  of  better  seed  and  better  seed  selection;  72,  or  30  per  cent.,  better 
soil  preparation  and  tillage;  40,  or  16.6  per  cent.,  better  management  of 
live  stock;  32,  or  13.3  per  cent.,  encouragement  of  cooperation  among  farm¬ 
ers;  29,  or  12  per  cent.,  better  management  of  dairy  cattle;  18,  or  7:5  per 
cent.,  better  crop  management;  13,  or  5.4  per  cent.,  better  roads;  9,  or  3.7 
per  cent.,  crop  rotation,  and  9,  or  3.7  per  cent.,  that  institutes  have  interested 
young  people  in  agriculture.  Miscellaneous  results,  such  as  improvement  in 
tenant  farming,  improvement  in  home  surroundings,  stimulating  pride  in 
farming,  dignifying  the  farming  occupation,  the  introduction  of  new  crops, 
etc.,  were  numerous. 

When  one  considers  that  these  reports  brought  out  definite  results  which 
could  be  tabulated  without  even  a  suggestion  of  particular  results  being 
given  in  the  questions,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  unanimity  of 
opinion  of  officers  of  the  effect  of  some  of  the  campaigns  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  institutes;  for  instance,  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture,  the  campaigns  for  the  building  of  silos,  for  better  seed  selection, 
for  better  tillage,  and  for  cooperation  among  farmers.  A  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  institute  work 
also  was  accumulated,  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 

“The  institute  brings  the  farmers  and  business  men  together.” 

“It  is  easy  to  see  that  farmers  give  more  attention  to  recommendations 
from  the  agricultural  college  than  formerly.” 

“It  has  caused  farmers  to  look  at  farming  as  one  of  the  most  important 
businesses  that  a  man  can  engage  in.” 

“Several  farmers  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  of  the  institute 
brought  the  first  car  of  ground  limestone  to  the  community  to  use  in  alfalfa 
experiments.” 

“It  has  done  more  to  help  solve  the  problems  that  we,  as  other  Western 
Kansas  farmers,  have  had  to  solve  in  the  last  twelve  months  than  anything 
else.” 

“There  is  now  a  longing  for  the  better  farming  methods,  where  people 
used  to  think  they  knew  it  all,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned  from  the 
institute.” 

“It  has  stimulated  the  farmers  to  read  more  and  to  practice  what  has  been 
read.” 

“A  meeting  was  called,  125  were  present  and  were  ready  to  follow  any 
suggestions  that  were  made  in  the  campaign  for  grasshopper  eradication. 
The  community  was  organized,  and  every  farmer  pledged  himself  to  assist 
in  the  work.” 

“The  silo  and  the  introduction  of  alfalfa  are  generally  credited  to  the 
college.” 
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“The  roads  have  been  graded  almost  to  perfection;  there  has  been  more 
substantial  bridge  and  culvert  work,  and  much  better  roads  in  general.” 

“It  has  interested  the  boys  and  girls  in  corn  growing  and  bread  making.” 

“The  greatest  result  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Farmers’  Mutual 
Telephone  System.  We  now  have  free  service  with  3,000  telephones.” 

“It  has  banished  the  prejudice  against  ‘book  farming’  and  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.” 

“The  institute  has  been  one  of  several  factors  in  bringing  the  farmers 
together  in  freer  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  in  their  business.” 

That  institute  activities  bring  such  results  has  long  been  recognized  by 
institute  workers,  but  it  is  a  splendid  thing  when  the  farmers  in  a  state 
feel  that  they  have  had  a  part  in  bringing  them  about  through  their  own 
initiative  and  local  organizations  and  that  they  are  not  merely  results  of 
influences  from  without.  Such  a  feeling  in  a  community  engenders  com¬ 
munity  pride,  fosters  community  interest  and  breeds  a  determination  to  do 
greater  things  in  the  future.  The  local  units  in  institute  organization  should 
be  fostered,  therefore,  with  the  goal  in  view  that  they  become  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-supporting,  and  powerful  institutions,  soliciting  help  from  the 
outside  only  on  advanced  and  technical  subjects  and  such  other  inspirational 
topics  of  large  interest  as  the  community  itself  wishes  to  promote. 

Discussion. 

L.  R.  Taft,  East  Lansing,  Mich. — In  Michigan  for  twenty  years  we  have 
had  organizations  for  carrying  on  farmers’  institutes  and  we  have  taken 
the  county  organization  as  the  unit.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have 
the  county  officers  in  charge  of  the  institutes,  and  carrying  on  the  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  local  management  in  each  township,  it  makes  them  more 
truly  farmers’  institutes  than  when  they  report  directly  to  the  office  at  Lan¬ 
sing.  We  have  found  that  it  works  well  to  have  the  men  in  charge  at  close 
range.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  local  institutes  report  to  the  county  sec¬ 
retary,  who  makes  the  arrangements  for  all  the  institutes  in  the  county. 
So  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  our  plan  is  to  learn  through  the  county 
institute  officers  just  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  topics.  We  select  the 
lecturers  and  make  out  the  programs,  giving  them  so  far  as  possible  the 
topics  they  have  chosen.  The  attendance  at  the  institutes  has  increased 
regularly  and  we  have  had  far  more  calls  than  we  can  supply  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  9  a.  m. 

MORNING  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  Professor  Hamilton, 
and  adopted  by  the  Association. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1913. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  November  13,  1912,  in  the  Piedmont  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  immediately  upon  adjournment  of  the  Association  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  electing  R.  W.  Thatcher,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  chairman,  and  John 
Hamilton,  secretary. 

Vacancies  in  the  several  standing  committees  were  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  following  persons  for  the  period  of  three  years:  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Institute  Organization  and  Methods,  W.  C.  Latta,  Lafayette,  Indi¬ 
ana;  on  Institute  Lecturers,  C.  H.  Hinman,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  on  Co¬ 
operation  with  Other  Educational  Agencies,  J.  H.  Worst,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  North  Dakota;  on  Movable  Schools  of  Agriculture,  E.  G.  Peterson, 
Logan,  Utah;  Boys’  and  Girls’  Institutes,  G.  A.  Gigault,  Quebec,  Canada; 
Women’s  Institutes,  Mrs.  Horace  W.  Parsons,  Forest,  Ontario. 

Owing  to  the  widely  separated  location  of  the  various  members,  no  other 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  during  the  year.  Such  matters  as  re¬ 
quired  committee  action  were  submitted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  and  the 
views  of  the  members  were  thus  ascertained. 
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Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Atlanta  meeting  were 
printed  and  distributed.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  for 
1913  were  sent  out  to  the  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  three  thousand  programs  of  the  Washington  meeting  were 
printed  and  twenty-five  hundred  were  mailed  to  institute  people  six  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

Notice  was  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  effect  that 
the  reports  of  the  Association  would  no  longer  be  printed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Arrangements,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  printing  of 
the  Proceedings  of  this  and  subsequent  meetings.  The  cost  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  printing  and  the  distribution  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
report  will  be  approximately  $600.00.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  annual  receipts  from  dues  and  membership  fees.  Arrangements,  there¬ 
fore,  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  near  future  for  increasing  these  dues  if 
the  Association  is  to  meet  its  obligations  financially. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Association,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  A.  P.  Sandies,  chairman;  R.  W. 
Thatcher,  and  John  Hamilton,  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  appointed 
by  the  Section  on  Extension  Work  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
joint  program. 

No  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  with  Other  Educational  Agencies  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Commission  on  Agricultural  Education.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Executive  Committee,  owing  to  its  widely  separated  mem¬ 
bership,  to  consider  the  question  in  an  effective  way. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Dean  Price  was  referred  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  with  the  request  that  it  use  its  best  efforts  to  act  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  agencies,  or  alone  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  governmental  commission  named  in  the  resolution.  The  resolution  was 
as  follows:  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  should  be  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  study 
the  subject  of  rural  credit  and  finance  systems  of  Europe  and  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  American  conditions. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  committee  to  have  a  conference  in  the  interim 
between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  consequently  nothing  was 
done  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  receipts  from  46  states  and  provinces 
to  the  amount  of  $230.00,  and  from  individual  members’  dues,  $17.00;  from 
interest  on  deposit,  $90.84,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $337.84. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  Sandles. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens. 
John  Hamilton. 

THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  TO  THE 
COUNTRY  WOMAN,  THE  COUNTRY  BOY 
AND  THE  COUNTRY  GIRL, 

W.  J.  KENNEDY,  DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION,  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Farmers’  institute  work,  in  its  various  forms,  has  been  of  untold  value  to 
the  American  farmer.  Through  this  agency  a  great  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  crop  and  live  stock  production.  New  and  very  helpful  methods  have  been 
introduced.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  importance  of 
using  all  the  modern  conveniences,  such  as  improved  machinery  and  con¬ 
venient  barns  and  stables.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  every  new  device 
which  would  lend  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal  or  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the 
attendant  in  charge. 

In  too  many  instances,  however,  the  animals  have  been  given  priority 
over  the  country  woman,  the  country  boy  and  the  country  girl.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  farm  woman,  the 
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farm  boy  and  the  farm  girl  must  be  given  a  square  deal.  We  will  never 
make  much  progress  in  solving  the  problem  of  why  the  hoys  and  girls 
leave  the  farm  until  we  eliminate  the  chief  causes  for  their  dissatisfaction 
with  farm  life.  In  my  judgment,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  towns  and  cities,  do  so  because  of 
the  drudgery  and  seclusion  which  their  mothers  have  been  compelled  to 
endure. 

During  my  entire  life  I  have  been  very  closely  identified  with  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  I  have  seen  all  sides  of  the  same,  and  I  feel  fairly  well  qualified 
to  suggest  some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  the  country  woman,  the 
country  boy  and  the  country  girl  become  dissatisfied  with  farm  life.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  great  amount  of  work  which  is  drudgery,  due  to  the  absence  of 
labor-saving  devices  in  the  homes. 

2.  The  lack  of  social  privileges. 

3.  Inadequate  and  misdirected  educational  facilities. 

4.  The  decadent  condition  of  our  country  churches. 

5.  Impassible  condition  of  our  country  roads  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Where  such  conditions  prevail,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  they 

are  far  too  common,  you  cannot  blame  the  women  and  the  children  for 
wishing  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  to  the  town  or  city. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  before  our  American  people  for  solution  today 
is  the  making  of  country  life  more  liveable  and  fascinating.  In  1800  almost 
90  per  cent,  of  our  people  lived  on  farms  and  but  some  10  per  cent,  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  Today  almost  two-thirds  of  our  people  live  in  the  cities 
and  towns  and  but  barely  one-third  on  the  farms.  Since  1900  our  cities  and 
towns  have  gained  three  persons  for  every  one  gained  by  the  rural  districts. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  too  few  producers  of  food  products  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  non-producers  or  consumers.  In  the  years  gone  by 
the  great  problem  was  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  our  food  products.  To¬ 
day,  things  have  reversed  and  the  real  problem  is  to  find  enough  of  the 
products  to  feed  our  own  people.  Unless  present  day  conditions  are  radically 
changed,  and  that  in  the  very  near  future,  the  problem  of  feeding  our 
American  people  will  be  a  most  serious  matter. 

What  part  is  the  farmers’  institute  going  to  take  in  the  solving  of  this 
problem?  This  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  most  careful  consideration.  In 
some  states  the  farmers’  institutes  and  agricultural  extension  work  are  mak¬ 
ing  real  progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  case  where  we  must  cast  aside 
past  notions  and  policies  and  meet  the  issue  squarely.  The  country  woman, 
the  country  boy  and  the  country  girl  are  worthy  of  the  very  best  that  the 
institute  system  affords.  It  will  mean  a  new  work, — a  broader  and  more 
permanent  institute  system.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  in  a  two  or 
three-day  session  each  year.  They  demand  a  permanent  organization,  some 
well  defined  line  of  activity  for  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  successful  farmers’  institute  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  and  women  who  are  organizers  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word.  In¬ 
formation  will  be  imparted  through  the  use  of  illustrated  lectures,  exhibits 
and  demonstrations  of  an  educational  and  practical  nature.  Cooperation 
in  all  phases  of  the  work  and  between  the  people  in  the  various  communities 
will  be  necessary.  The  day  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  living  unto  them¬ 
selves  and  solving  their  own  problems  is  fast  disappearing  and  must  give 
way  to  community  life  where  all  will  share  each  other’s  burdens  to  a  great 
extent. 

Institute  workers  must  so  arrange  and  present  their  work  that  a  stimulus 
for  better  and  more  civilized  ideas  of  farm  life  will  result  from  the  same. 
In  considering  the  problems  of  the  farm  home,  illustrated  lectures,  exhibits 
of  household  necessities  and  convenient  devices  and  practical  demonstrations 
on  the  how  and  why  of  the  following  things  should  be  presented: 

1.  Labor-saving  devices  in  the  kitchen. 

2.  The  use  of  mechanical  power  for  washing,  ironing,  churning  and  sweep¬ 
ing. 

3.  The  installation  of  a  modern  water  and  sewage  system. 

4.  The  installation  of  a  modern  heating  and  lighting  system. 

5.  The  presentation  of  carefully  worked  out  plans  for  a  comfortable  and 
practicable  farm  home. 
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6.  Sensible  suggestions  on  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of  the  farm  home. 

7.  Helpful  hints  on  the  planning  and  adorning  of  the  farm  lawn. 

Any  system  of  rural  organization  fails  in  its  purpose  when  it  does  not 
consider  the  vital  necessity  of  human  companionship  for  the  families  in 
the  rural  homes.  This  is  a  phase  of  country  life  which  has  been  very  greatly 
neglected.  It  should  be  the  institute  workers’  aim  to  overcome  this  negligence 
by  creating  an  ambition  and  incentive  toward  a  more  ideal  condition.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  presentation  of  plans  and  outlines  which  will 
stimulate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  introduce  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  activities: 

1.  Provision  for  a  social  center  at  schoolhouse  or  community  hall. 

2.  The  formation  of  local  literary  societies,  singing  schools,  spelling 
matches  and  home  talent  plays. 

3.  Baseball,  football,  lawn  tennis  and  basketball  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Provision  for  a  Yictrola  with  good  records  in  the  schools  and  the  homes. 

5.  Urge  the  importance  of  good  pictures  in  the  schools  and  homes. 

6.  Encouragement  of  birthday  parties  and  seasonal  parties,  especially  for 
the  younger  children. 

Efficiency  is  the  modern  watchword  in  all  lines  of  work.  To  insure  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  we  must  have  highly  skilled  experts.  This  de¬ 
mands  special  training  in  our  educational  system.  In  many  of  our  rural 
districts  it  will  mean  a  reorganization  of  our  school  work.  Our  farm  boys 
and  girls  are  worthy  of  a  school  training  which  is  outlined  and  taught  in 
such  a  way  as  to  thoroughly  dignify  the  two  greatest  of  our  industries, — 
agriculture  and  home  making. 

The  farmers’  institute  should  demand  better  schools  for  the  boys  and 
girls  and  should  furnish  suggestive  ways  and  means  for  improving  the  mind 
and  the  intellect  and  developing  the  initiative  of  our  rural  people.  A  great 
deal  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  inaugurating  the  following 
lines  of  work: 

1.  A  reorganization  of  our  school  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm 
boy  and  the  farm  girl. 

2.  Township  and  traveling  libraries. 

3.  Lecture  courses  and  study  clubs. 

4.  Boys’  and  girls’  club  work  along  agriculture  and  home  making  lines. 

5.  Domestic  science  and  domestic  art  shows. 

6.  Corn  and  grain  shows,  colt  shows,  poultry  shows  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
shows. 

7.  Cooking  and  sewing  contests  for  girls. 

8.  Corn,  grain,  live  stock,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  judging  contests  for 
boys. 

9.  Essay  writing  and  spelling  contests  for  boys  and  girls. 

10.  Corn,  grain,  fruit,  poultry  and  live  stock  growing  competitions  for  boys 
and  girls. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  many  sections  of  our  country  more  than  one-half  of 
our  rural  people  have  no  affiliation  with  a  church.  This  is  a  truly  lament¬ 
able  condition  of  affairs.  The  boy  and  girl  who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
association  of  a  good  Sunday  school  have  been  deprived  of  an  influence  and 
early  training  which  counts  for  much  in  their  later  life. 

This  offers  another  fertile  field  for  the  institute  worker.  The  church 
building  should  afford  an  excellent  center  for  our  institute  meetings.  The 
churches  should  be  used  and  worn  out  and  not  allowed  to  rot  out.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  some  of  the  things  most  urgently  needed  in  the  rejuvenation  of 
our  rural  church  work: 

1.  A  useful  church  building  so  planned  and  located  that  it  may  also  serve 
as  the  community  social  center. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  minister  who  knows  rural  conditions  and  who  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  and  loves  to  do  rural  church  work. 

3.  Community,  township  and  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organiza¬ 
tions  with  county  secretaries. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fifth  but  by  no  means 
the  least  important  reason  for  the  dissatisfactions  of  our  country  women 
and  children  for  farm  life, — that  is  the  road  problem.  Without  fairly  good 
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roads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remedy  our 
present  day  troubles  in  reference  to  the  social,  educational  and  church  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  rural  people.  The  use  of  the  automobile  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  wonders  for  our  farm  people.  With  a  better  system  of  country  roads 
its  use  can  be  greatly  enlarged.  Every  farmers’  institute  organization 
should  get  back  of  a  sensible  road  plan  because  in  this  day  and  age  of 
invention  the  distance  between  the  farm  home  and  the  town,  rural  church, 
school,  community  center  or  the  other  farm  homes  of  the  neighborhood  is 
measured  not  by  miles  but  by  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Discussion. 

Wesley  Webb,  Dover,  Del. — We  have  all  been  greatly  interested  and 
greatly  inspired  by  this  very  excellent  and  very  thorough  discussion  of  this 
question  of  what  the  farmers’  institute  may  do  for  the  woman,  and  the  boy 
and  the  girl  on  the  farm.  I  cannot  in  the  least  criticise  any  portion  of  it. 
We  have  had  women’s  institutes  in  Delaware  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  those  separate  institutes  were  of  untold  value  to  the  women  of  the 
state.  I  believe  that  there  should  be  separate  sessions  for  women.  There 
are  some  things  that  are  interesting  and  necessary  for  women  that  are  not 
interesting  and  not  at  all  necessary  for  men.  I  have  heard  no  better  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  women’s  institutes  than  that  given  by  Mrs.  Stevens  when 
she  was  in  our  state.  Some  one  said  to  her  that  he  thought  every  woman’s 
institute  was  of  interest  to  men.  She  replied:  “Well,  there  are  some  men 
who  would  be  interested  in  a  minute  description  of  how  to  bathe  a  baby.” 
I  believe  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  of  many  men,  and  it  illustrates  that 
there  are  some  things  that  women  must  discuss,  some  things  that  women 
must  be  taught,  that  men  are  not  interested  in.  We  are  not  doing  in  Dela¬ 
ware  all  the  things  that  are  being  done  in  Iowa  and  some  of  the  other  states, 
but  we  are  making  progress.  There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  some 
of  our  schools  which  I  think  is  of  more  value,  and  that  is  connecting  the 
school  work  with  the  home  work.  The  work  that  the  pupils  do  in  their 
homes  is  recognized  in  some  of  our  schools,  and  rewards  of  merit  are  given, 
or  credit  is  given  for  their  home  work,  and  on  the  last  Friday  of  every 
month  there  is  a  home  day,  or  a  home  afternoon  in  the  school.  Lectures  or 
talks  are  given  to  the  pupils  in  the  graded  schools;  in  all  the  grades  prac¬ 
tically.  The  parents  are  invited  and  the  children  bring  their  home  work, 
their  bread  or  whatever  they  have  done  at  home,  and  wherever  there  is 
manual  training  in  connection  with  the  home  work,  this  also  is  accepted. 
It  is  wonderful  how  many  parents  are  brought  to  the  school  by  these  ex¬ 
hibits  of  home  work  and  how  close  the  interest  of  the  parent  is  in  the  school 
work  when  they  find  that  the  home  work  is  connected  with  the  school 
work.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  important  connecting  link  between  the 
home  life  and  the  school  life.  In  the  minds  of  many  children  the  two  things 
are  separated,  and  in  connecting  the  home  work  with  the  school  work,  the 
school  life  is  a  part  of  the  real  life  which,  of  course,  is  the  home  life. 

Many  of  the  other  points  are  all  important,  and  a  campaign  carried  out 
on  these  lines  in  every  state  in  our  country  would  certainly  make  a  won¬ 
derful  revolution  in  the  life  in  our  farm  homes. 

E.  G.  Peterson,  Logan,  Utah.  — The  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  extreme  importance  and  a  question  of  policy.  The 
duty  should  be  assumed  by  the  various  states  in  regard  to  the  relationship 
existing  between  men’s  and  women’s  work.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many 
of  us  construe  agricultural  development  and  home  development  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  technique,  a  matter  of  detail,  and  sometimes  are  led  astray  from  a 
fundamental  policy  which  I  think  was  embodied  in  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Kennedy  that  the  problem  of  rural  life  is  one  problem  after  all,  and  not  a 
series  of  problems,  and  that  agriculture  is  not  so  much  a  technical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  things  as  it  is  a  consideration  of  a  big  social  unit  which  is  the 
home,  and  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  Mr.  Kennedy’s  suggestion  that  we 
must  treat  in  our  institute  work,  the  farm  and  the  home  together.  The 
standard  of  agriculture  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the  home,  and 
the  home  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the  farm,  and  consequently 
in  our  work  in  Utah  we  have  established  that  policy  which  we  never  depart 
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from  except  in  exceptional  cases,  that  men’s  and  women’s  work  go  together; 
we  frequently  hold  meetings  separately;  we  have  separate  sessions,  but 
always  joint  sessions,  too,  and  if  we  have  a  five-day  men’s  school  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  or  a  one-day  institute  in  a  community  for  men,  we  have  the  same 
period  of  time  devoted  to  the  women’s  work,  and  we  always  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two,  in  other  words  a  joint  consideration 
of  the  big  problem  of  the  home  which  is  and  does  include  the  farm. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  centering  our  activities  around  the 
home,  and  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  mother.  In  Utah  we  started  this 
year  a  movement  which  is  designed  to  carry  right  into  the  home  the  sug¬ 
gestions  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  offer  from  the  platform.  We,  in 
other  words,  started  the  home  demonstration  movement,  first  securing  the 
passage  by  the  State  Legislature  of  what  is  called  a  farm  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  bill,  which  appropriated  $6,000  a  year,  which  automatically  in¬ 
creases  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  a  year  until  it  reaches  $25,000.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes  us  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  with  any  state  agency,  and  provides  for  the  placing  of  one  farm  home 
demonstrator  in  each  county.  We  have  found  that  this  woman  can  help 
the  farm  women  to  secure  such  things  as  labor-saving  devices,  much  more 
quickly  than  can  our  institute  people,  because  she  meets  the  farm  woman 
in  the  home.  After  talking  about  these  devices,  and  showing  her  exhibits, 
the  question  of  wiiere  they  can  be  procured  arises,  and  the  home  advisor 
takes  up  the  work  with  the  merchants,  and  has  helped  the  merchants  to 
decorate  their  windows,  and  in  other  words,  has  made  them  immediately 
available. 

W.  J.  Sowder,  Tennessee. — I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  Professor  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  paper,  and  the  principles  that  he  has  discussed.  They  apply,  I  think, 
anywhere  in  this  country,  with  modifications  as  to  detail.  Last  year  I  at¬ 
tended  a  school  fair  arranged  by  a  teacher  from  a  city  high  school  who 
had  gone  home  to  be  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  had  undertaken  some 
lines  of  activity  right  in  accord  with  this  paper.  The  farmers  were  there 
and  their  wives,  and  she  had  a  big  country  school  room  full  of  corn,  potatoes, 
and  pumpkins,  and  a  regular  school  fair  in  a  place  that  never  had  any¬ 
thing  like  it  before,  and  the  girls  had  made  some  jelly,  and  had  entered 
into  a  competition  in  jelly  making.  This  year  they  had  another  fair  which 
did  not  stop  with  the  jelly  making,  but  they  had  bread  making,  and  contests 
in  sewing,  and  that  community  has  been  revolutionized.  A  group  of  mil¬ 
lionaires  in  New  York  city  have  built  a  railroad  in  Tennessee  and  at  a  little 
place  they  have  a  large  brick  plant  worth  $150,000.  They  were  persuaded 
by  Joseph  Wing,  of  Ohio,  to  build  a  schoolhouse  where  none  was  provided. 
The  local  manager  in  that  brick  plant  has  written  to  the  directors  in  New 
York  city  that  their  little  investment  of  $5,000  in  the  schoolhouse  was  worth 
far  more  than  the  brick  plant  of  $150,000.  They  have  taken  the  teacher 
of  the  country  school  and  put  her  in  charge  of  this  school  and  she  has 
started  the  same  lines  there;  she  is  a  woman  of  vision  and  a  woman  of 
power. 

I  recently  attended  another  country  school  a  little  distance  from  this 
neighborhood.  This  school  grew  out  of  the  other.  In  this  community  they 
had  a  school  fair  of  corn  and  potatoes  and  such  things,  that  were  grown  by 
the  boys,  and  quite  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  bread,  cake  and  butter  made  by 
the  girls.  The  pupils  were  exceedingly  interested  in  this  line  of  work.  I 
believe  that  the  country  school  can  be  used  as  a  means  by  which  the  boys 
and  girls  and  the  women  can  be  met  and  dealt  with  at  first  hand  by  in¬ 
stitute  workers  throughout  the  country. 

Miss  Knowles. — I  was  in  a  certain  town  which  showed  great  interest 
among  the  men  and  very  little  interest  among  the  women.  The  teacher  who 
had  charge  of  the  men  said:  “You  take  the  men  and  I  will  take  the  women.” 
I  smiled  and  said:  “Will  they  come?”  They  came  one  hundred  strong, 
partly,  I  think,  out  of  curiosity,  and  they  came  ready  to  criticise,  but  when 
they  found  that  I  was  simply  talking  to  them  about  the  cuts  of  meat,  and 
the  best  methods  of  cooking  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  all  those  things 
that  were  thoroughly  practical,  they  became  greatly  interested,  and  I  never 
had  a  more  interesting  class  than  those  one  hundred  men.  They  asked 
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thoroughly  good  questions.  The  next  day  the  attendance  was  doubled,  show¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  these  men  when  they  went  home  and  talked  over  the 
subject  in  a  different  state  of  mind.  They  had  been  indifferent  simply 
because  they  did  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  work,  and  when  they  did  know 
the  purpose  of  the  work,  they  had  influence  at  home.  That  proves  to  me 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  in  the  home,  and  education  along  the  men’s  line 
and  the  women’s  line  hand  in  hand. 

Geo.  McKerrow. — I  must  endorse  all  that  Professor  Kennedy  has  said  here 
today.  In  the  county  of  Taylor,  Wisconsin,  they  are  building  a  court  house, 
and  a  member  of  the  county  board  insisted  that  they  build  a  farmers’  room 
in  that  court  house.  He  told  me  that  he  got  the  idea  from  one  of  our  farm 
ers’  institutes,  where  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  place  in 
every  town  where  farmers  come  to  do  business  where  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters  could  meet  and  that  it  would  pay  the  town 
to  maintain  such  a  room.  The  idea  got  into  his  head  that  when  they  built 
a  court  house  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  have  this  room  and  he  put  it  before 
the  county  board  and  they  fought  him  because  it  meant  more  taxes,  but  he 
got  it. 

F.  S.  Cooley.  — There  is  one  phase  of  the  rural  school  question  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  and  that  is  the  matter  of  teaching  agriculture  with¬ 
out  books.  If  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  our  rural  education  at  the 
present  time  it  is  too  bookish.  Some  of  our  members  are  offenders  in  the 
matter  of  preparing  text  books  for  the  study  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools, 
not  that  text  books  are  wholly  bad,  if  you  don’t  give  them  to  the  child,  but 
the  child  ought  to  get  most  of  his  agriculture  first  hand  by  studying  agri¬ 
cultural  materials.  I  think  our  institute  people  ought  to  insist  that  the 
testing  of  seeds,  the  study  of  soils,  the  growing  of  plants,  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubbery  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  egg-laying  contest  and  the  study 
of  animals  first-hand  is  worth  far  more  than  reading  about  these  things  in 
books.  The  books  will  come  later  after  we  have  some  of  the  things  first¬ 
hand. 

T.  B.  Parker.  — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  were 
made  in  regard  to  teaching  agriculture  without  books.  In  the  county  in 
which  I  live  there  are  a  number  of  farm  schools,  consisting  of  one  to  four 
acres  on  which  are  grown  the  crops  that  pay  best  in  those  communities. 
They  are  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  students  cultivate  these  crops;  they  gather 
the  crops  and  they  are  sold  in  the  fall  and  the  money  is  used  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  school  building,  or  library,  or  something  of  that  sort.  If 
any  one  is  interested  in  this  particular  feature  he  should  write  to  our 
county  superintendent,  Professor  C.  Y.  Judd,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  who  has  issued 
a  bulletin  describing  these  school  farms,  which  offers  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  We  have  with  us  today  two  negroes  from  North  Carolina,  one  of 
them  the  president  of  the  Negro  A.  &  M.  College,  and  the  other  his  agri¬ 
culturist  on  the  farm.  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  college  of  which  Mr.  Dudley 
is  president  they  are  teaching  agriculture  without  the  use  of  books.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  do  not  use  books  there,  but  they  have  the  object  lessons 
as  well. 

President  Dudley. — I  came  here  to  listen  and  get  suggestions  to  carry 
back  to  North  Carolina.  I  am  not  especially  interested  in  agriculture  except 
that  it  is  the  most  important  subject  to  our  people,  and  it  is  the  subject 
that  we  emphasize  in  our  school.  Sometimes  I  teach  English  or  mathe¬ 
matics  and  I  tell  the  class  the  first  thing  not  to  use  any  books  and  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  your  suggestion  to  get  whatever  information  we 
can  first-hand. 

North  Carolina  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  negro;  we  have  the  best 
A.  &  M.  college  for  the  negro  in  the  country,  and  we  are  running  our  school 
all  the  year  around.  The  summer  time  when  most  schools  are  taking  a 
vacation  is  the  time  we  are  teaching  without  books.  We  have  our  boys  out 
in  the  fields,  in  the  hot  July  sun,  following  the  mule  and  the  plow  and  they 
cannot  get  their  diplomas  until  they  show  that  they  can  do  that  work.  I 
do  not  know  any  phase  of  work  that  we  are  not  trying  to  teach. 

I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  come  here  and  get  suggestions  to  carry 
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back  and  put  into  our  work.  We  are  very  grateful  for  this  privilege  of 
coming  before  you  and  thank  you  for  the  courtesy. 

Professor  Kennedy. — I  believe  in  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  teaching 
without  books;  we  recommend  it  in  our  state,  but  we  do  furnish  the  out¬ 
lines.  We  furnish  plans  and  issue  bulletins  giving  an  outline  of  the  things 
that  should  be  taught  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  giving  suggestions 
in  that  way.  We  find  that  helpful,  but  we  like  the  teachers  to  use  corn, 
live  stock  and  other  things.  We  have  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Iowa  College,  a  bulletin  of  165  pages,  on  suggestions  of 
teaching  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  school,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  school  teacher  in  our  state.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  just 
tell  them  what  to  do,  but  we  give  them  suggestions  and  mention  things  to 
take  up  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  do  not  believe  in  text  books  written  for  the  entire  United  States.  When 
we  got  out  this  bulletin  I  had  several  text  book  editors  look  at  it,  and  they 
said:  “You  have  put  the  agricultural  text  book  out  of  Iowa.”  I  believe  you 
should  have  agricultural  text  books  for  reference,  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  I  do  not  think  any  school  would  be  well  equipped  which 
did  not  have  all  the  agricultural  text  books  where  the  students  might  avail 
themselves  of  them.  But  one  text  book  for  all  the  schools  in  all  the  states 
is  not  the  proper  thing.  Local  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
always,  and  I  believe  that  these  suggestions  must  be  made  in  the  state  and 
the  text  books  be  used  for  reference  and  reference  only. 

THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  TO  THE 
FARM  LABORER  AND  TENANT  FARMER. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE,  NEW  YORK. 

This  class  of  men  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  the  farmers’  institute.  First, 
they  are  particularly  those  who,  according  to  the  writer’s  definition  of  the 
institute’s  purpose,  they  are  designed  to  serve,  i.  e.,  “to  bring  to  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farm  and  to  their  children,  who  have  no  other  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  they  are  known,  with  practical  advice  based  on  these  principles  as 
to  their  application  and  practice  on  individual  farms  from  an  economic 

standpoint;  together  with  this  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
agriculture  will  never  rise  higher  than  the  level  of  the  man  who  manages 
the  land.”  Second,  being  the  vital  factor  in  the  whole  farm  system,  on  their 
action  depends  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
future.  Not  only  that  intelligent,  well  directed  labor  makes  farming  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  the  man  who  employs  it,  but  that  whatever  tends 
to  help  and  dignify  the  individual  makes  him  a  better  citizen,  when  the 
community  as  a  whole  receives  benefit.  Third,  many  of  the  first  class  be¬ 
come  tenant  farmers.  With  the  increase  of  the  latter  it  is  most  important 
that  they  be  recruited  from  more  intelligent,  progressive  men  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore.  Both  should  and  do  aim  to  become  land  owners. 
No  really  stable  agriculture  is  founded  on  less  than  permanency  on  the 
land.  To  insure  such  permanency  the  agriculture  must  be  profitable.  None 
can  really  be  so  unless  based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Therefore  it  is  appparent  that  the  institutes  have  a  duty  and  an  obligation 
toward  this  class  which  perhaps  they  have  not  hitherto  fully  appreciated. 
Let  us  consider  in  some  detail  the  makeup  of  both  of  these  classes. 

THE  FARM  LABORER. 

The  term  embraces  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  emigrant  ignor¬ 
ant  of  our  land  and  customs,  sometimes  a  real  “brother  to  the  ox,”  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  at  other  times  a  skillful  workman,  when  he 
understands  what  is  desired,  because  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  under 
some  of  the  world’s  best  farmers.  Such  have  respect  for  advanced  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge  and  practice  too  often  lacking  in  a  so-called  “free-born 
American.”  Then  the  colored  man,  who  in  certain  sections  of  our  country 
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make  up  the  majority  of  farm  laborers.  While  among  these  are  burning 
and  shining  lights,  as  I  personally  can  testify,  the  rank  and  file  vex  the 
soul  and  try  the  patience  because  of  their  unreliability  and  improvidence. 
Their  redeeming  features  are  their  good  nature,  their  subserviency  and 
ability  to  imitate.  Although  often  apparently  hopeless  they  are  with  us 
and  of  necessity  must  be  the  source  from  which  much  farm  labor  must 
come.  It  would  seem  in  sections  where  they  are  in  large  numbers  special 
work  must  be  done  with  and  for  them.  Then,  there  is  the  most  hopeless  of 
all,  the  unskilled  man,  too  unambitious  to  obtain  regular  employment  in 
any  of  the  great  industries,  who  has  drifted  to  the  farm,  or  never  drifted 
away  from  it,  whom  men  employ  because  they  must.  This  class,  of  what¬ 
ever  shade  or  nationality,  'et  me  dismiss  at  once  as  not  worth  an  effort. 
They  eat  and  drink  and  tomorrow  they  will  die.  Like  all  inferiors  they 
must  be  relegated  to  the  rear.  Rather  let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  on  their 
children  in  whom  we  may  raise  up  a  more  worthy  generation.  Last,  the 
intelligent  young  men,  farmers’  sons,  or  those  who  would  be  farmers,  who 
seek  employment  as  laborers  because  they  are  farm-minded  and  are  willing 
to  serve  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  knowledge  or  funds  in  order  to 
command.  Unfortunately,  these  are  in  the  minority  and  while  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  them  is  the  greater  because  of  their  possibilities  they  are  easy  to 
reach  and  eager  to  learn. 

TENANT  FARMERS. 

These  are  recruited  from  the  advance  guard  of  all  the  above  except  the 
class  next  to  the  last.  Seemingly  for  this  reason  they  should  be  easily 
reached.  Really  they  are  not.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  Often 
the  ambitious  laborer  becomes  a  tenant  in  order  that  he  may  be  “his  own 
boss.”  If  this  is  his  chief  purpose,  it  permeates  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
being.  He  will  receive  neither  direction  nor  instruction  from  any  source 
except  his  stubborn  will.  Others  have  too  little  capital  to  properly  carry  on 
the  farm,  hence  they  have  neither  time  nor  desire  to  get  out  of  the  traces. 
Others  are  land  skinners.  They  rent  in  order  that  they  may  get  what 
they  can  year  by  year.  They  are  nomads.  After  them  the  deluge.  Because 
of  these  facts  all  such  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  institutes.  Of  course,  there  is  and  has  always  been  a  class  of  tenant 
farmers  who  are  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  the  farmers’  institutes  from 
which  they  have  obtained  help  whereby  they  continue  or  become  owners. 
Surely  the  problem  is  a  complex  one  and  not  easy  of  solution.  Yet  we  must 
remember  that  the  characteristics  in  these  men  are  not  fundamentally  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  found  in  all  mankind  everywhere. 

How  shall  our  duty  to  these  men  be  fulfilled?  First,  the  institutes  must 
get  in  touch  with  them.  I  fear  most  of  us  have  sent  out  advertising  matter 
to  the  most  “prominent  farmers”  in  the  community,  not  to  the  tenants,  ex¬ 
cept  they  are  exceptionally  good  farmers,  nor  the  hired  man.  Of  course,  all 
such  are  welcome  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  the 
first  named.  I  would  really  like  to  know  if  there  is  an  institute  director 
here  who  has  ever  made  an  effort  to  reach  these  two  classes.  I  confess  I 
have  not.  I  imagine  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  into  our  meetings  a 
much  larger  number  of  these  men  than  we  have  ever  before  touched,  if  we 
really  went  after  them.  How  would  it  do  when  in  inviting  the  prominent 
farmer  to  ask  him  to  give  his  hired  man  a  day  off  and  bring  him  along 

to  the  institute?  Some  do  bring  them.  Ask  for  the  name  and  address  of 

the  hired  man,  particularly  of  tenants,  then  send  such  a  program  and  in¬ 
vitation.  I  think  they  would  be  appreciated  for  their  novelty. 

To  invite  men  to  a  feast  and  then  fail  to  make  them  comfortable,  or  feed 
them  suitable  food,  is  to  make  their  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  When 
they  are  attendants,  therefore,  we  must  provide  that  which  will  make  them, 
eager  to  come  again. 

The  criticism  has  often  been  made  of  institute  teaching  as  a  whole  that 
it  is  too  expensive;  that  only  men  of  abundant  means  could  afford  to  follow 
the  instruction  given.  While  there  is  doubtless  some  foundation  for  this, 
yet  I  am  sure  in  the  main  it  is  untrue.  Nevertheless,  with  this  sign  board 

displayed  at  the  cross  roads,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  on  our  guard  and 

see  to  it  that  the  teachings  of  our  institutes  are  on  economic  lines  not  only 
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real  but  apparent.  This  will  do  much  to  make  them  effective  with  all 
classes. 

The  instruction  must  be  simple.  I  fear  we  have  erred  in  this  respect.  As 
those  of  us  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  harness  have  increased  in  knowledge 
and  experience,  we  have  naturally  left  behind  first  principles,  forgetting  that 
while  a -portion  of  our  hearers  have  advanced  with  us  the  greater  number 
are  in  the  primary  class,  and  these  are  they  who  most  need  our  help.  Some 
years  ago  in  lecturing  on  commercial  fertilizers,  I  used  a  chart  showing 
the  composition  and  makeup  of  a  fertilizer.  These  were  later  abandoned 
because  they  seemed  so  simple  and  an  old  story.  Within  the  past  year  or 
two  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  was  wise  to  go  back  to  these  same 
charts  rather  than  to  present  others  much  more  complicated.  The  younger 
men — many  of  them  from  the  scientific  schools — are  full  of  advanced 
thought.  They  are  anxious  to  compare  favorably  with  their  elders  and  to 
show  their  erudition  to  the  ignorant  and  unlearned.  The  result  is  too  often 
that  those  who  come  seeking  bread  receive  only  a  stone.  Recently  a  case 
was  brought  to  my  notice  of  a  plain  man  who  had  come  into  an  institute 
eager  to  learn  about  lime.  The  lecturer  was  one  of  the  brightest,  most  prac¬ 
tical  young  men  among  my  corps  of  workers.  He  spoke  well  of  hydrate, 
carbonate  and  oxide,  everyday  terms  to  him,  but  to  the  man  who  heard 
them  they  were  largely  as  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Fortunately,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  force  encountered  him  and  when  the  plain  man  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  met  one  of  like  passions  with  himself,  one  who  spoke  his 
language,  he  told  his  difficulties  and  obtained  the  help  needed.  “The  wisest 
are  the  simplest.”  As  a  rule,  he  is  most  readily  listened  to  and  appreciated 
by  even  the  learned  who  clothes  his  thoughts  in  plain,  simple  language.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  those  in  the  advance  guard  can  if  need  be 
today  secure  instruction  elsewhere  than  in  the  institutes.  It  is  to  the  others 
that  it  is  our  special  province  to  minister  to. 

I  set  forth  at  the  outset  my  thoughts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  institute 
setting  before  the  people  high  ideals.  Who  need  them  more  than  these 
classes  for  which  no  man  apparently  cares?  They  are  not  in  the  Grange. 
Too  often  they  acknowledge  no  obligation  to  the  church.  It  may  be — I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is — the  peculiar  work  of  the  institute  to  bring  to  these  largely 
“within  the  vale,”  the  knowledge  of  a  more  excellent  way.  Let  us  show 
them  the  dignity  of  labor,  put  before  them  the  possibilities  of  advancement, 
point  out  that  he  who  robs  the  soil  is  a  greater  malefactor  than  he  who 
robs  the  bank;  that  he  who  increases  the  yields  of  earth’s  fields  is  a  bene¬ 
factor;  above  all,  that  he  who  works  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature 
is  working  with  nature’s  God,  that  doing  this  and  with  it  serving  his  fellow 
men  with  all  his  God-given  powers  he  is  literally  helping  the  Kingdom  of 
God  to  come  on  earth.  What  better  work  than  to  give  this  vision  to  here 
and  there  an  humble  soul,  for  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
Well  said  Burns: 

“  An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God 
And  certes  in  fair  virtues’  Heavenly  road, 

Th'e  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 

Long  may  these  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blessed  with  health  and  peace  and  sweet  content, 

And,  0!  May  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury’s  contagion  weak  and  vile. 

Then,  howe’r  crowns  and  covenants  be  rent 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  Isle.” 
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THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  TO  RURAL 
PEOPLE  AND  RURAL  CONDITIONS,  AND  HOW  IT  SHALL 
MEET  ITS  OBLIGATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO:  THE 
FARM  LABORER;  THE  TENANT  FARMER. 

Discussion. 

F.  B.  Menges,  York  Pa. — I  regard  the  farmers’  institute  as  the  greatest 
educational  agency  that  we  have  ever  had.  The  farmers’  institute  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  agricultural  colleges;  in  fact,  it  has  made  a  lot  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  what  they  are  today.  It  has  brought  them  recognition  that 
otherwise  they  would  not  have. 

The  farm  labor  question  is  the  most  important  question  that  is  confront¬ 
ing  us  at  this  time.  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  largely  my  own  experience 
along  this  line  of  farm  labor.  My  farm  is  located  four  or  five  miles  from  a 
manufacturing  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  and  the  manufacturers  are  able  to 
pay  higher  wages  than  I  have  been  able  to  pay.  I  require  three  men  on 
my  farm  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  pay  these  three  men  $2.50  and  $3.00  a 
day  the  year  around,  the  wages  they  can  earn  in  the  factories,  there  would 
not  be  very  much  left  for  me,  and  I  would  like  the  farmers’  institute  to  come 
to  my  assistance  in  order  to  solve  this  problem. 

Not  long  ago  I  stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Gouldsboro,  Pa.,  and  there  I 
met  Mr.  A.  C.  Bott,  who  is  employed  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  to 
instruct  the  children  of  several  little  towns  and  villages  in  manual  training. 
He  begins  with  the  kindergarten,  and  trains  them  along  the  lines  in  which 
the  steel  company  desires  them  trained.  Until  the  boys  are  ready  to  go  into 
the  mines,  the  entire  training  tends  toward  the  mines,  and  those  boys  drift 
into  the  mines  as  naturally  as  ducklings  into  water.  The  girls  are  trained 
in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  and  they  are  supposed  to  marry  the  fellows  that 
go  into  the  mines.  The  whole  thing  is  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  that  mining  industry  on  such  a  basis  that  it  cannot  be  moved.  I 
found  a  similar  condition  in  the  Westinghouse  plant  in  Pittsburg,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  employs  men  educated  at  the  best  universities  in  our  country,  but 
everyone  of  them  has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  practical  machinery 
before  he  takes  a  position.  He  has  to  know  something  practical  about  the 
thing  he  is  going  to  do  in  Mr.  Westinghouse’s  shop  afterwards.  This  brings 
me  to  the  thing  I  want  to  talk  about.  What  sort  of  a  man  do  I  need  on 
my  farm?  In  the  first  place  I  need  a  man  who  not  only  understands  how 
to  raise  crops,  but  I  need  a  man  who  can  farm  for  fertility  as  jvell  as  farm 
for  crops.  My  farm  had  been  rented  for  thirty  years  before  I  got  hold  of  it, 
and  the  renter  and  the  landlord  both  tried  to  get  out  of  it  all  they  could, 
and  they  had  gotten  pretty  nearly  everything  that  was  available.  There  was 
a  lot  of  stuff  there  that  they  could  not  get  hold  of.  The  first  thing  that  I 
need  is  a  man  who  can  help  me  to  improve  the  land  in  such  a  way  that  I 
can  raise  larger  crops.  It  is  this  increased  production  that  we  are  preach¬ 
ing  at  the  farmers’  institutes,  and  that  we  must  have  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  our  purpose.  It  is  increased  production  per  acre,  not  extension  of 
acreage,  but  increased  production  per  acre.  The  only  way  I  know  is  to  train 
him,  and  the  farmers’  institute  is  one  of  the  agencies  which  must  help  me 
to  train  men  so  that  they  can  do  what  I  want  them  to  do. 

The  men  that  Mr.  Westinghouse  employs  are  obliged  to  serve  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  because  they  are  working  with  delicate  machinery.  I  am  working 
with  delicate  machinery  also.  I  am  working  with  the  dairy  cow  and  am 
endeavoring  to  get  her  to  produce  anywhere  from  six  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  a  year.  Such  a  cow  is  a  most  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  a  milk 
factory, — and  I  need  a  man  that  can  assist  me  in  feeding  and  in  handling 
her  in  such  a  way  that  I  may  get  the  largest  possible  amount  of  human 
nutrition  from  her. 

Take  the  seed-breeding  question.  I  contend  that  at  the  present  time,  with 
present  prices  of  seed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  farmers  should  produce  their 
own  because,  if  they  don’t,  by  and  by  they  won’t  be  able  to  buy  it  and  pay 
for  it.  We  have  farmers  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Pennsylvania  who 
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get  seed  corn  that  ripens  inside  of  90  days,  when  we  have  120  and  130  days 
of  corn-growing  weather,  and  we  must  get  the  idea  into  people’s  heads  that 
in  order  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  to  the  acre  of  these  crops  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  entire  crop-growing  season 
at  our  disposal.  I  need  a  man  into  whose  head  I  can  get  that  idea,  and 
I  can  then  increase  the  production  per  acre.  It  was  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  farmers’  institutes  were  organized.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
farmers  in  the  various  sections  in  the  United  States  learn  to  use  the  kind 
of  seed  that  will  produce  the  largest  crops  we  will  have  worked  out  one 
of  the  problems.  The  reason  why  an  increased  production  per  acre  is  not 
realized  is  that  we  cannot  get  the  labor  that  I  have  been  talking  about.  I 
said  that  the  manufacturer  can  pay  more  wages  than  I  can  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  labor  goes  into  York  and  works  there  instead  of  on 
my  farm.  I  need  a  man  to  whom  I  can  give  instructions  how  to  handle  that 
dairy;  how  to  handle  crops;  how  to  handle  seed  corn  and  seed  wheat  and 
who  will  carry  out  my  instructions,  so  that  I  can  get  such  results  as  the 
manufacturer  is  getting.  Just  as  soon  as  we  have  that  condition  we  can 
afford  to  pay  higher  wages  and  the  increased  production  to  the  acre  will 
be  realized,  but  until  the  farmer  feels  certain  that  he  can  get  this  kind  of 
labor,  he  is  not  going  to  increase  production;  on  the  other  hand  he  will 
build  up  a  dairy  herd;  he  will  build  up  his  farm  just  as  soon  as  there  is 
some  certainty  of  getting  this  help,  and  I  do  not  know  any  other  agency 
that  can  furnish  it  better  than  the  farmers’  institute. 

Another  side  is  the  labor  of  the  women  on  the  farm.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  and  I  wish  the  ladies  of  the  farmers’  institutes  would  take 
up  that  question  of  solving  the  labor  of  the  women  on  the  farm.  As  long 
as  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  wages  that  the  industrial  works  pay,  so 
long  the  young  fellow  who  is  ambitious,  the  young  fellow  who  is  worth 
having  on  the  farm,  will  go  to  the  place  where  he  can  get  the  best  wages  and 
the  best  time  for  his  wages.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  farmers’  institutes 
is  in  a  position  to  solve  that  problem  or  not,  but  I  hope  so. 

THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE,  ITS  VALUE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR; 
WHAT  IT  OWES  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
AND  TO  NON-RESIDENT S. 

DISCUSSION  BY  J.  W.  NEILL,  DIRECTOR  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES,  TEXAS. 

The  farmers’  institute  is  a  farmers’  school,  with  free  tuition  and  free 
books — not  alone  for  the  farmer,  but  for  his  wife  and  children;  also,  a 
school  where  everyone  can  be  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  student;  that  is,  if 
he  knows  more  than  his  neighbor  and  comes  into  the  institute  and  tells  it, 
or,  if  he  knows  less,  comes  to  the  institute  and  learns.  It  is  a  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss  experiments  concerning  soils — the  proper  way  of  preparing  them,  and 
methods  of  building  them  up;  how  to  apply  fertilizers;  what  crops  to  fer¬ 
tilize,  and  what  crops  will  grow  best  on  certain  soils,  and  all  other  topics 
that  pertain  to  his  business. 

Systems  of  rotation  should  be  practiced  and  should  be  discussed  in  the 
institutes.  A  farmer’s  success  in  any  line  should  be  detailed  to  others  in 
order  that  they  may  apply  the  same  methods  and  receive  like  benefits.  Fail¬ 
ures  should  also  be  recounted  and  thoroughly  discussed,  as  they,  too,  are 
valuable  lessons.  This  knowledge,  extracted  by  the  crucible  of  experience 
should  be  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  they  thereby  may  be  saved  years 
of  experimenting.  No  farmer  can  teach  his  boy  more  than  he  himself  knows, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  his  highest  duties  to  know  all  he  can. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  cultural  methods  for  developing 
root  systems  deep  into  the  earth,  that  they  may  be  protected  from  plow 
points  and  the  hot  sun,  especially  in  semi-arid  countries.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that,  if  the  root  system  is  protected,  it  will  protect  the  top 
system  above  the  earth.  The  selection  and  improvement  of  home-grown 
seed  should  be  taught  in  every  farmers’  institute  in  the  nation,  until  every 
farmer  thoroughly  understands  it.  As  the  last  seeds  that  mature  upon  a 
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plant  are  weak  and  immature,  he  should  be  taught  and  urged  not  to  plant 
them.  Again,  the  value  of  home-grown  seed,  due  to  their  being  acclimated, 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  indigenous  wild  plants  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  at  the  end  of  rows,  upon  road  sides,  etc.,  without  the  aid  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  with  no  more  rainfall  than  the  cultivated  crop.  They  never  fail 
to  produce.  The  only  reason  is  that  they  have  been  in  the  localities  long 
enough  to  breed  themselves  up  to  the  drouth  resistant  point.  By  reason  of 
being  acclimated  they  are  productive. 

MARKETING. 

Lack  of  organization  in  this  matter  costs  the  farmers  many  millions  an¬ 
nually.  The  farmers’  institute  is  the  place  to  study  production  and  market¬ 
ing.  One  is  as  important  as  the  other.  The  man  who  produces  must  sell 
his  surplus  and  ought  to  do  so  to  best  advantage.  I  urge  more  systematic 
organization  among  farmers,  acting  in  and  through  their  institutes,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  a  more  uniform  system  of  production  and  distribution 
and  that  there  may  be  prevented  congestion  in  some  markets  while  there  is 
a  dearth  in  others. 


INSECT  PESTS. 

Every  farm,  orchard  and  garden  in  the  United  States  is  more  or  less  in¬ 
fested  with  insect  pests,  and  most  farmers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
how  to  combat  them.  The  state  entomologists  are  ever  ready  to  serve,  but 
each  can  only  go  to  one  place  at  a  time.  If  the  farmers  were  all  organized 
into  institutes  and  taught  each  other  how  and  when  to  prepare  for  any  kind 
of  pest  and  all  learned  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  and  do  it  at  the  same 
time,  serious  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  would  be  controlled  with  little  trouble 
or  loss,  instead  of  inflicting  millions  of  dollars  damage,  as  is  now  sometimes 
the  case.  The  care  and  management  of  orchards  should  be  discussed  in  the 
institutes;  the  varieties  to  put  out,  when  and  how  to  prune  trees,  when  and 
how  to  spray,  the  kind  of  sprays  to  use,  how  to  make  them,  and  how  to  meet 
any  and  all  emergencies. 


POULTRY  AND  DAIRY. 

These  two  industries  should  receive  more  attention  in  the  institutes.  The 
housewife  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  raising  of  poultry  and 
marketing  fowls  and  eggs.  Poultry  insects  and  poultry  diseases  should  be 
studied  and  discussed  and  methods  of  cure  and  extermination  be  given  and 
applied. 

The  farmers’  institute  is  a  fine  place  for  farmers  and  farmers’  wives  to 
receive  and  impart  knowledge.  While  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  organize 
a  farmers’  institute  to  prepare  the  soil,  plant,  cultivate,  or  harvest;  as  a 
means  to  learn  how  to  do  all  these  things  better,  and  as  a  factor  to  be  used 
to  control  markets,  combat  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  accomplishment  of  these  benefits  may  be  regarded  as  a  debt 
the  institute  owes  the  people.  If  so,  the  sooner  they  all  come  into  it,  the 
sooner  the  debt  will  be  paid. 

It  also  owes  a  debt  to  the  non-resident  owner  and  the  homeseeker,  who 
must  rely  upon  some  one  or  some  source  for  truthful  information  about  the 
country,  its  people,  its  products, — in  fact,  everything  they  want  to  know. 
The  farmers’  institute  should  be  able  to  supply  it,  and  prevent  any  non¬ 
resident  owner  from  being  wronged  and  any  homeseeker  from  being  duped 
at  the  beginning  of  his  citizenship,  which  is  too  often  done.  Information 
emanating  from  a  farmers’  institute  and  based  on  its  honor  would  be  reliable 
and  pan  out  not  only  in  advantages  to  those  to  whom  it  was  given  but  to 
those  furnishing  it  to  their  community  and  the  whole  state,  whose  credit 
would  be  enhanced  in  every  respect  and  into  whose  borders  would  set  ever 
more  strongly  a  desirable  influx  of  new  capital  and  new  homemakers  till 
all  its  resources  were  developed  and  all  its  wastes  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose. 
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THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

BY  DR.  A.  C.  TRUE,  DIRECTOR  OF  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  you  in  this  convention  and  have  already  listened  with  much 
interest  and  pleasure  to  your  proceedings  at  several  of  your  sessions.  I  am 
sure  that  the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  and  receiving  more  and  more  the  approbation,  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  very  briefly  regarding  the  work  of  the  office  of 
experiment  stations  in  relation  to  the  farmers’  institutes.  Your  secretary, 
Professor  Hamilton,  has  already  informed  you  that  the  department  will  no 
longer  publish  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  and  he  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  his  own  retirement  from  the  office  which  he  holds  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  department  has  lost  its  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farmers’  institutes,  or  that  it  will  give  up  its  work  relating 
to  them.  The  general  policy  of  the  department  which  has  been  ripening 
for  a  number  of  years  has  led  it  in  the  direction  of  giving  up  the  publication 
of  proceedings  of  associations  in  general.  I  think  this  Association  is  the 
last  one  whose  proceedings  are  given  up.  You  are  now,  therefore,  in  the 
same  status  as  the  other  associations  that  have  in  any  way  been  affiliated 
with  the  department.  The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  for  example,  now  publishes  its  own  proceedings,  and  has  its 
own  secretary  who  is  not  an  officer  of  the  department.  I  am  sure  that  no¬ 
body  regrets  more  than  I  do  that  circumstances  seem  to  make  it  desirable 
that  Professor  Hamilton  should  retire  from  the  position  which  he  has  held 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  office  of  experiment  stations.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  anything  to  this  Association,  I  am  sure,  regarding  the  personal 
worth  or  the  very  successful  work  of  Professor  Hamilton.  We  shall  greatly 
miss  him  in  the  office  of  experiment  stations.  He  has  had,  however,  a  com¬ 
petent  assistant  for  a  number  of  years,  Professor  Stedman,  and  the  work 
relating  to  farmers’  institutes  will  go  on  under  his  immediate  direction,  and 
we  shall  be  just  as  desirous  as  we  have  ever  been  of  helping  this  Association 
and  its  individual  members  in  any  way  that  we  can,  and  desire  to  receive 
from  you  regularly  the  reports  which  show  the  progress  of  your  work,  and 
to  give  you  any  information  which  we  are  able  to  collect  from  any  source. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  your  meeting  here  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  in  every  way  successful.  If  you  have  time  to  call  at 
the  office  of  experiment  stations  after  your  sessions  are  over  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  of  you. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  NOVEMBER  11. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2  p.  m. 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  STATE  INSTITUTE  FUNDS  THAT  SHOULD 
GO  TO  THE  SUPPORT  OF  INSTITUTES  FOR  WOMEN. 

MRS.  W.  N.  HUTT,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

In  speaking  of  the  proportion  of  funds  that  should  be  used  I  should  simply 
say,  the  proportion  that  the  work  demands,  or  that  the  work  would  warrant. 
Some  states  may  be  so  enlightened  that  they  do  not  need  to  have  anything 
more  done  for  the  home.  There  may  be  states  so  unenlightened  that  they 
really  need  all  of  the  funds,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  say  any  par¬ 
ticular  per  cent.,  because  it  is  just  as  the  work  requires.  Just  what  the  work 
warrants  is  really  a  question  of  how  much  the  intelligence  of  the  woman 
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affects  the  whole  community.  We  have  many  places  where  the  communities 
are  held  back.  I  do  not  mean  North  Carolina  only,  but  I  mean  all  over  the 
country  where  the  community  is  held  back.  The  longer  we  live,  the  longer 
we  realize  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  Richards  said.  I  cannot  quote  her  words, 
but  the  idea  was  this:  “The  welfare  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  welfare 
of  nations;  the  welfare  of  nations  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  the  homes 
in  the  various  communities,  and  the  welfare  of  the  homes  depends  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  mothers,  the  intelligence  that  is  displayed  in  the  cooking 
of  the  food  and  the  care  of  the  child.”  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to, — 
the  intelligence  displayed  by  us.  Now  it  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  in¬ 
telligence,  because  a  great  many  of  us  have  intelligence.  You  can  go  back 
up  into  the  mountains  and  you  see  intelligence,  but  oh,  such  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Only  those  who  go  there  and  see  it  realize  it. 

Where  does  the  health  of  the  world  come  from?  Of  course,  much  of  it 
is  inherited,  we  know  that,  but  you  can  take  the  very  healthiest  child  that 
ever  was  born  and  put  that  child  as  a  baby  where  the  mother  does  not  let 
the  sunshine  come  into  the  room  or  let  the  baby  crawl  around  the  floor  and 
get  the  dust  from  the  windows  that  are  never  open,  and  the  dread  disease, 
tuberculosis,  may  carry  it  off;  you  can  replace  the  curtains  and  the  carpets 
and  the  furniture,  but  you  cannot  replace  the  life  that  is  gone.  And  then, 
may  be  the  mother  does  not  keep  the  flies  off  the  food  and  sickness  comes; 
she  does  not  know  that  it  is  not  inevitable.  Another  thing  that  is  important, 
“Does  the  mother  put  an  ideal  before  the  child?”  I  tell  you  that  saying: 
“Educate  a  boy  and  you  have  educated  a  man;  educate  a  girl  and  you  have 
educated  a  whole  generation,”  is  one  of  the  truest  sayings. 

Grant  that  we  have  this  ignorance  and  that  we  are  ignorant.  What  is 
being  done  to  correct  this  ignorance?  It  has  been  said:  “Over  nine  million 
dollars  are  spent  annually  for  the  health  of  plants  and  animals  by  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  but  not  one  penny  goes  directly  for  the  health  of  the  babies, 
although  one  out  of  every  three  dies  before  they  have  rounded  out  their  little 
span  of  life.”  And  of  the  funds  that  we  spend  upon  them  (mind  you  I  do 
not  think  that  too  much  has  been  spent,  because  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
too  much),  but  why  not  have  that  amount  spent  on  the  health  of  human 
beings.  When  we  come  to  the  problem  I  feel  as  I  did  the  other  day  when 
I  went  down  our  street  where  some  Greeks  have  a  store  and  they  have  a 
sign  up:  “If  you  are  going  to  pinch  the  fruit,  pinch  the  cocoanut.”  In 
pinching  this  great  big  problem  you  feel  as  if  you  are  pinching  the  cocoanut. 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a  few  years  ago,  if  one  spoke  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  malaria  and  the  mosquito,  the  women  would  look  at  each 
other  in  amazement  but  today  you  can  go  away  back  in  the  mountains  and 
on  many  a  little  hut  you  will  see  a  pitiful  attempt  at  a  mosquito  net.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  little  inns  up  there  has  some  kind  of  a  screen  and  in  other 
ways  you  can  see  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  during  the  years 
of  the  institute,  and  while  you  cannot  help  but  think  that  you  are  pinching 
the  cocoanut,  you  are  getting  some  of  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut.  There  is 
no  one  concern  of  human  life  that  cannot  be  made  interesting  to  all  people. 
I  do  not  care  how  scientific  it  is.  I  remember  that  after  taking  my  domestic 
science  training,  I  was  teaching  and  we  were  going  to  have  a  lesson  on 
freezing  ice  cream  and  I  thought  it  would  be  fine  to  have  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  from  the  university  talk  to  the  children  on  the  principles  of  freezing. 
He  came  over  there  and  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  he  said  myself. 
If  I  had  not  taken  chemistry  and  physics  I  never  would  have  understood. 
The  children  just  sat  and  looked  with  open  eyes.  He  went  away  and  one 
of  the  young  women  there,  also  a  teacher,  saw  the  mystery  on  the  faces  of 
the  children,  and  so  she  got  up  and  told  the  children  about  it  in  a  few  plain 
words,  and  they  understood  and  were  enthusiastic  over  the  explanation.  So  I 
believe  that  no  matter  what  the  problem  is,  we  can  make  it  teachable  if  we 
just  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  I  do  not  know  what  our  business  is  if 
it  is  not  the  popularizing  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  not  a  star  afar  off; 
knowledge  is  a  thing  right  here;  it  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  take  up  every¬ 
day  life  and  if  we  present  it  in  an  interesting  way  they  should  take  it  in  an 
interesting  way. 

The  Southern  Railway  made  it  possible  for  us  to  take  the  kitchen  to  the 
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country  people.  That  has  been  a  thought  for  a  long  time  with  me  to  actually 
take  it  to  the  people  just  as  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Parker  had  the  car  in  North 
Carolina.  Of  course,  the  car  is  too  small  now,  but  this  was  at  the  country 
fairs  where  we  got  the  people  who  would  not  come  to  the  lectures;  the 
people  who  did  not  believe  in  these  things,  the  class  above  and  below  socially. 
Now  these  people  would  come  there  and  we  had  it  as  a  permanent  exhibit. 

Is  there  any  one  to  whom  the  health  of  the  community  is  of  greater  con¬ 
cern  than  it  is  to  the  woman?  Can  a  man  vitally  affect  the  health  of  the 
child  in  little  things?  He  cannot  because  he  is  not  with  the  child.  It  is  on 
the  intelligence  and  the  knowledge  of  the  woman  that  the  permanent  health 
of  the  child  rests.  How  is  she  going  to  get  this?  There  is  the  woman’s 
institute  which  is  today  doing  wonders.  The  amount  of  good  that  has  been 
done  in  the  states  where  it  has  been  for  some  years,  can  never  be  estimated. 
The  bulletins  are  read  by  a  great  many,  as  is  testified  by  the  number  that 
are  sent  out,  those  who  need  them  most  are  not  always  the  ones  who  read 
them.  Their  great  benefit  comes  from  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  inspiration 
they  furnish  to  those  who  read  them,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  learn,  and 
the  fact  that  they  give  them  the  knowledge  as  it  should  be.  The  spoken 
word  is  better  in  every  way  than  the  bulletin,  except  that  it  cannot  reach 
so  many,  because  the  spoken  word  always  has  a  power  of  its  own. 

What  proportion  are  we  going  to  use  for  the  women?  Again  I  say  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  importance  of  the  education  of  women.  It  is  a  question  of 
ability  and  well-directed  intelligence.  It  is  not,  “Does  the  woman  wear  silk, 
or  does  she  wear  rags?”  It  is  the  question  of,  “Does  she  conserve  the  health 
of  her  family?”  “Is  she  making  future  citizens  of  them?”  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sex,  it  is  not  a  question  of  degree.  It  is  a  question  of  what  it  is 
going  to  do  for  the  community,  and  since  the  men  have  been  helped  in  this 
way,  I  do  not  say,  “Let  us  have  a  smaller  amount.”  I  do  say  that  money 
spent  for  the  homes  is  spent  for  wealth  in  energy  and  that  we  cannot  have 
the  best  that  a  nation  can  give  unless  we  have  superfluous  energy,  well  di¬ 
rected  by  education  and  intelligence,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  means  of 
getting  this,  whether  in  men  or  women,  except  through  the  influence  of 
money,  through  those  things  which  money  alone  can  bring. 

MODEL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  LOCAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
WOMEN,  WITH  A  MODEL  PROGRAM. 

BY  MISS  HELEN  LOUISE  JOHNSON,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  chief  requisite  for  the  effective  teaching  of  the  manual  and  house¬ 
hold  arts  is  the  teacher.  Everything  else  may  be  perfect;  place,  equipment, 
plans,  the  mental  caliber  of  the  student;  and  all  may  go  for  naught  if  the 
teacher  be  not  adequate  for  the  place. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  program  for  anything.  The  first,  the  last  and  the 
greatest  factor  in  a  model  program  for  women’s  institutes  is  the  person  who 
gives  it.  She  or  he  is  the  equipment.  We  may  sit  here  together  daily  for 
a  week,  plan  the  most  enticing  programs,  subjects  just  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  the  community,  with  no  spot  left  for  criticism  of  any  kind  and  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  will  make  it  as  lifeless  as  a  frozen  fish, 
and  just  as  interesting  and  attractive.  There  are  many  things  which  should 
he  on  model  programs  for  both  men’s  and  women’s  institutes;  there  are 
many  things  which  may  be  there,  but  the  result  of  that  program,  its  carry¬ 
ing  quality,  its  helpfulness,  its  stimulus,  its  power,  all  lie  in  those  who 
present  it. 

After  Mr.  Hamilton  asked  me  to  take  this  subject  I  wondered  how  I  could 
know  or  learn  just  what  people  asked  for  on  institute  programs  and  how 
they  asked  it.  I  wished  to  speak  from  actual,  not  theoretical  experience, 
and  perhaps  it  is  wise  at  this  point  to  say  to  you  that  never  yet  have  I  been 
asked  to  speak  at  women’s  institutes,  although  I  am  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  audiences  they  represent  by  actual  contact  in  other  ways.  But  I  do 
not  belong  to  your  institute  lecturers.  That  is  your  fault  not  mine.  So  one 
of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  state  when 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne  was  arranging  for  the  institutes  in  my  own  part  of  the 
country. 
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I  sat  for  the  afternoon  listening  to  the  farmers  representing  the  different 
districts  tell  what  they  wanted  on  the  programs.  Each  time  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
said,  “Will  you  have  a  woman’s  session,  and  do  you  want  a  woman  speaker,”1 
but  only  once  did  a  man  respond  with  any  show  of  interest  or  enthusiasm. 
The  rest  somewhat  apathetically  accepted  the  woman  speaker,  not  for  an 
entire  session  or  an  institute,  but  just  a  speaker.  This  man  was  braver 
than  the  rest  and  unabashed  by  my  presence,  although  they  evidently  all 
regarded  me  as  the  possible  speaker,  and  when  asked  said  emphatically, 
“Not  on  your  life.”  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  looked  up  surprised,  and  the  man  went 
on,  “You  sent  us  one  last  year.  We  don’t  want  any  such  thing  again.” 

There  were  two  possible  reasons  for  this  feeling  and  only  two.  One  might 
be  the  reluctance  to  give  any  part  of  the  precious  time  and  money  to  women, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  men,  who  being  of  the  female  persuasion 
of  course  had  been  born  with  such  strongly  marked  hereditary  tendencies, 
such  transmitted  instincts  in  the  matter  of  all  household  duties  and  child 
rearing,  that  they  needed  no  encouragement,  teaching  or  inspiration  for  their 
daily  tasks,  and  they  might  be  led  astray.  In  fact  if  they  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  institute  those  yery  privileged  duties  might  be  neglected  and 
the  men  folk  suffer  thereby.  But  I  do  not  think  it  was  that.  The  other  was- 
some  previous  program  so  badly  given  that  the  women  themselves  had  re¬ 
jected  a  repetition  of  it.  Here  then  would  lie  one  pathway  to  the  formation 
of  a  model  program.  What  is  it  best  not  to  give?  What  is  not  wanted  and 
why? 

There  has  been  and  still  is  in  some  places  an  idea  that  in  some  way  the 
women  of  urban  differ  from  those  of  rural  communities.  “The  country 
woman  may  be  just  as  nice,  but  different  you  know.”  So  that  when  one 
starts  to  form  a  program  for  a  woman’s  institute  some  approach  it  as  if  the 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  differed  entirely  from  those  of  the  women  in  city 
clubs.  But  they  do  not. 

The  problems  confronting  women  in  any  time,  or  place,  in  any  era,  have 
been  those  common  to  women.  It  is  the  circumstances  surrounding  those 
problems  which  make  them  wear  such  varied  aspects.  Eve  was  confronted 
with  the  awful  intricacies  of  unaccustomed  meals,  children  and  affairs  of 
costume  all  at  once.  Moreover,  her  husband  had  to  become  a  day  laborer 
almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  husbands  and  homes,  food,  raiment 
and  children,  have  been  the  problems  of  the  woman,  be  she  queen  or  peasant, 
country  or  city  bred,  ever  since. 

Thus  it  follows  that  a  study  of  women  in  the  most  remote  villages  gives 
us  no  different  topics  than  those  of  the  popular  city  clubs,  and  it  comes  back 
to  this  speaker,  this  teacher,  and  her  power  of  interpreting  her  subject  to 
those  before  her,  of  adapting  it  to  surrounding  conditions.  Milk  is  milk 
whether  it  comes  in  from  the  barn  or  is  delivered  at  your  door  after  a 
journey  of  350  miles.  The  cow  and  its  feed,  the  barn  and  its  condition,  the 
milker  and  his  knowledge  of  sanitation  may  more  definitely  affect  the  woman 
350  miles  away  than  the  one  close  to  the  barn.  It  has  become  needful  for 
each  to  know  about  these  things  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  for  the 
protection  of  lives,  principally  babies’  lives.  Yet  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  use  and  care  of  milk  in  the  country  do  differ  from  those  of  the  city 
home,  and  if  the  speaker  has  not  had  experience  she  may  easily  put  herself 
where  she  will  be  rejected,  or  all  her  kind  be  rejected  with  the.  vehemence 
my  friend  of  the  up-state  used.  So  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
selection  of  the  topic  is  secondary  to  its  method  of  presentation. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  a  criticism,  but  I  question  sincerely  and 
merely  suggest.  For  the  most  part  are  not  the  institute  programs  made 
by  men?  And  have  not  men  for  years  and  years  and  years  seen  the  home 
very  largely  from  the  view  point  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  it,  some  of 
which  they  enjoy,  others  from  which  they  flee?  I  have  seen  few  men  brave 
enough  to  stand  the  terrors  of  the  house-cleaning  ordeal.  They  have  to  a 
degree  thought,  subconsciously,  of  the  home  as  a  place  of  rest  and  comfort 
because  meals  were  cooked,  beds  made,  clothes  mended  and  dishes  washed 
there,  whereas  it  is  a  place  of  some  discomfort  to  those  who  attend  women’s 
institutes  because  of  these  very  things.  That  thought  of  home  as  an  eatatory 
must  even  have  been  present  in  the  planning  of  this  program  for  the  topic 
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as  originally  given  me  was  merely  a  “Model  Program  for  a  Woman’s  In¬ 
stitute,”  but  as  appearing  on  this  printed  program  it  has  changed  into 
model  equipment  first.  This  mistaken  way  of  looking  at  home,  of  consider-  * 
ing  the  cooking  of  meals  as  the  prime  subject  of  importance  may  seem  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  but  it  has  seemed  to  have  been  taken  into  account  in 
planning  the  program  for  Ontario. 

For  the  maker  of  a  model  program  has  to  take  some  very  fundamental 
things  into  account.  And  where  my  own  sex  are  concerned  it  needs  to  be 
remembered  that  women  do  become  deadly  weary  of  planning,  preparing, 
cooking,  serving,  eating  and  clearing  away  1,095  meals  every  year.  The 
only  diversity  in  meals  is  in  the  rather  limited  changes  of  things  to  be 
cooked  and  the  number  of  people  to  be  served.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  breakfasts,  365  dinners  and  365  suppers  inevitably  come  every  year 
unless  some  cataclysm  occurs.  Beef  may  come  and  beef  may  go,  but  meals 
go  on  forever.  Because  this  is  so,  women  need  not  alone  help  in  suggesting 
new  dishes,  new  methods,  new  recipes,  new  foods  and  so  on  in  order  to 
escape  from  a  deadly  rut  of  sameness,  but  they  need  the  uplifting,  inspiring 
experience  of  hearing  about  Panama  canals.  And  perhaps  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  they  need  to  know  the  meaning,  the  reason  of  those  meals.  Far 
too  long  have  both  men  and  women  considered  meals  as  meals,  ends  in 
themselves  and  this  has  taken  from  the  labor  of  preparation  and  especially 
from  the  work  following  every  or  any  meal,  the  interest,  inspiration  or 
meaning  the  work  might  otherwise  have  had.  If  a  farmer  plowed  the 
ground  just  for  plowing,  he  would  give  it  up  very  quickly.  He  sees  eventual 
crops  and  profit.  He  dreams*  dreams  and  sees  visions,  and  muscle  tiring 
as  it  may  be,  plowing  has  interest  because  of  its  aim,  its  goal.  And  meals, 
cooking,  food,  have  an  end,  an  aim,  a  meaning,  of  which  this  plowing  is  a 
part.  It  is  all  done  for  efficiency,  for  human  wealth,  but  too  many  men  and 
women  do  not  know  this,  and  merely  doggedly,  patiently,  do  the  work  which 
has  become  drudgery,  because  it  lacks  the  interest  that  must  be  there  to 
raise  it  to  the  level  where  it  belongs.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  the  model  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  woman’s  institute.  Throughout  every  topic,  infused  in  every¬ 
thing,  should  be  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  the  teaching  of  getting  life 
out  of  living  instead  of  spending  all  one’s  life  merely  in  getting  the  living. 
Into  these  women’s  lives,  no  matter  where  they  live,  if  they  are  doing  their 
daily  work  poorly  or  well;  if  they  know  little  or  much  as  to  how  it  should 
be  done,  must  be  brought  the  vision,  the  interest,  the  inspiration  of  other 
things;  of  beauty,  of  wmnder,  of  tasks  accomplished  well,  of  the  news  of 
other  men  and  women  working  out  their  problems  of  life  under  different 
conditions,  under  difficulties  as  great  as  their  own.  The  result  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  lies  in  the  interest,  the  enthusiasm,  the  wisdom,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  one  who  gives  it  more  than  in  anything  else. 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  topics  one  writes  down.  In  fact,  this  thing  of  which 
I  am  speaking  has  no  name,  it  has  no  confines  or  boundaries,  yet  it  must  be 
there.  And  when  it  is  the  men  will  come  as  well  as  the  women,  and  life 
in  the  homes  which  that  institute  has  reached  will  be  better,  sweeter,  truer, 
and  men  and  women  and  children  will  work  together  happily  and  with 
unselfishness.  The  model  program  must  have  its  practical  side  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  presented,  but  even  these  must  be  idealized  by  the  vision  of  results. 
Too  long,  far  too  long,  have  we  been  telling  women  that  they  should  like  to 
cook,  and  to  clean,  and  to  sweep,  and  dust,  and  wash  dishes,  because  these 
are  their  duties,  their  work,  therefore  they  should  like  these  tasks.  And 
there  is  no  truth  in  that. 

When  in  the  program  of  the  woman’s  institute  we  are  able  to  show  the 
man  and  the  woman,  and  he  needs  to  hear  as  well  as  she,  that  the  work 
of  the  house  is  not  done  merely  that  dust  and  dirt  may  be  removed,  food 
cooked  and  cleared  away,  but  for  the  bettering,  the  easing,  the  enriching  of 
life,  then  we  will  have  made  the  program  model  by  giving  the  inspiration 
which  women’s  work  all  over  this  burdened  world  so  sadly  needs.  And  this 
means  practical  results.  It  means  this.  When  men  can  see  that  in  so  much 
as  they  can  free  time,  money,  or  strength  in  women’s  work  by  more  efficient 
doing,  whether  it  be  in  the  addition  of  machinery,  more  efficient  methods, 
or  what  not,  in  that  degree  they  can  free  life  or  make  it  more  worth  while, 
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then  they  will  put  water  in  the  house  as  well  as  the  barns,  and  buy  a  bread 
mixer  as  well  as  a  patent  rake.  Practical  methods,  better  housekeeping, 
better  cooking,  better  ways  must  be  taught;  yes,  tell  her  how  to  perform 
her  daily  tasks  with  more  skill,  greater  ease,  using  less  time  and  strength, 
not  so  she  may  do  more  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  other  things  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Not  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  large  number  of  small 
town  clubs  give  their  reports  on  work,  and  later  I  asked,  “Will  some  one 
please  tell  me  why  all  those  women  studied  Spain  last  year  and  all  seem 
bent  on  going  to  Japan  this?”  And  a  wise  woman  replied  to  me  “Miss 
Johnson,  all  those  women  do  their  own  housework,  make  most  of  their  own 
and  their  children’s  clothes  and  when  they  get  together  in  their  clubs  they 
want  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  all  of  this,  into  other  lands,  with 
other  peoples,  remote  from  the  repeated  tasks  of  their  daily  lives.”  And  she 
was  right.  I  am  not  saying  this  is  what  we  should  do  on  the  program  of 
the  woman’s  institutes,  but  we  should  remember  this  when  we  are  planning 
the  model  programs. 

A  program  is  a  plan.  A  plan  to  be  a  good  one  must  first  have  a  distinct 
object  or  aim.  It  must  begin  at  the  right  place,  its  steps  should  be  related 
and  taken  in  somewhat  orderly  procedure,  and  this  it  seems  to  me  is  what 
we  find  on  the  programs  of  Ontario.  They  do  not  alone  discuss  vacuum 
cleaners,  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  dishwashers,  labor-saving  devices,  the 
school  lunches,  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  the  making  of  jelly,  but  the 
subjects  which  are  being  discussed  in  the  larger  outside  world,  the  great 
social  and  industrial  movements  of  the  day.  It  is  here  where  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  our  institutes  seem  at  times  somewhat  circumscribed.  The  child 
in  the  home  is  as  vital  a  problem  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  interest 
in  it  really  transcends  pickles.  Yet  we  send  out  woman  after  woman  who 
can  talk  on  pickles,  but  few  who  have  sufficiently  studied  the  psychology 
of  childhood  to  helpfully  answer  the  puzzled  mother  who  has  to  work  out 
this  with  a  hundred  other  problems  in  a  solitude  only  a  little  less  than  Eve’s. 
The  parcel  post  is  not  a  farmer’s  but  a  farm  home  problem,  and  women 
should  not  have  merely  women  but  men  as  well  to  discuss  their  problems. 
These  are  human  problems,  not  men’s  and  women’s  and  we  will  get  the 
nearest  to  model  programs  when  we  approach  them  from  that  point  of  view. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  topic  that  should  appear  on  institute  programs  for  both 
men  and  women.  The  care  of  defectives,  the  great  questions  of  social 
hygiene,  the  use  of  schools  as  social  centers,  organized  effort,  the  effects  of 
child  labor,  minimum  wage  laws,  the  curse  of  the  white  slave  traffic.  Are 
these  not  as  vital  to  the  country  home  as  to  the  city  one? 

The  plan  of  a  demonstration  lecture  course  which  this  subject  as  it 
appears  on  the  printed  program  seems  to  indicate  I  was  expected  to  discuss, 
others  here  can  talk  about  far  better  than  I.  I  may  only  say  this.  The 
mistake  of  many  when  thinking  of  home  economic  subjects  is  to  suppose 
that  what  is  .meant  is  instruction  in  house  activities  or  operations.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  is  frequently  impracticable  at  institutes,  and  when  but  one 
session  is  given  to  the  women  it  does  not  assist  as  definitely  as  other  sub¬ 
jects  might.  Cooking  and  cleaning  can  be  learned  at  home,  but  the  in¬ 
stitute  may  help  the  woman  to  do  these  things  more  intelligently,  and  to 
learn  how  other  women  have  learned  to  do  them  with  more  ease.  This 
should  mean  that  one  of  the  things  the  model  program  offers  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods.  The  model  program  will 
have  on  it  original  papers  by  farmers’  wives  and  daughters.  It  will  be  led 
by  some  one  who  will  induce  talk  and  discussion  by. those  present.  It  will 
be  arranged  if  possible  so  that  a  traveling  library  will  be  at  hand  and  the 
plan  for  securing  others  will  be  given.  Programs  of  other  institutes  will 
be  there  to  be  discussed  and  the  program  of  this  will  be  printed  and  passed. 
If  possible,  delegates  should  be  present  from  other  towns  to  exchange  news 
and  ideas  of  work.  The  nearest  to  an  ideal  program  which  can  be  reached 
is  when  those  present  do  much  of  the  talking  under  the  guidance  of  the 
leader,  who  should  be  there  as  a  leader  and  not  alone  to  give  a  paper.  Not 
every  village  having  an  institute  is  near  enough  a  larger  town  to  obtain 
that  town’s  talent,  but  when  possible,  this  should  be  done  rather  than  send 
all  the  speakers  from  afar.  The  meat  and  milk  inspectors,  the  sealer  of 
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weights  and  measures,  the  county  health  officer,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  head  of  the  associated  charities,  all  those  whose  work 
touches,  as  it  must,  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  home  are  asked  to  talk 
at  institutes,  to  cooperate  and  help  and  to  explain  those  parts  of  their  work 
which  these  voters  and  taxpayers  need  to  understand.  And  here  these 
office-holders  may  learn  as  much  as  they  have  taught,  if  they  will  and  can 
provoke  open  discussion.  Do  not  think  I  am  trying  to  talk  on  things  which 
do  not  pertain  to  women’s  institutes  when  I  suggest  such  plans,  for  I  mean 
to  indicate  exactly  this  thing.  That  it  is  only  when  the  woman  sees  the 
larger  part  of  these  things,  the  rural  home  as  a  community  unit  and  appre¬ 
ciates  that  she  too  is  an  active  participant  in  the  world’s  work  that  she 
gains  that  point  of  view  which  Emerson  long  ago  mentioned  as  “staying  at 
home  in  one’s  mind.”  We  all  need  each  other’s  points  of  view,  each  other’s 
knowledge,  and  the  ideal  program  will  give  this  and  afford  opportunity  for  it. 

Institute  programs  for  women  have  erred  on  the  side  of  excluding  the 
larger  interests,  the  life  problems,  keeping  our  attention  on  bees,  potatoes, 
corn,  and  dishwashing,  in  place  of  the  aim  and  object  of  these  things.  The 
day  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  requests  for  speakers  and  topics  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  peculiar  thing.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
would  say,  “What  do  you  want?”  “Well,  we  raise  a  good  many  potatoes, 
and  would  like  a  potato  talk.”  “Something  on  alfalfa,”  “milk  production,” 
and  so  on.  Not  once  did  I  hear  a  man  ask  for  a  topic  to  be  discussed  such 
as  “The  Market  for  Potatoes,”  “Cooperative  Selling,”  “Public  Markets,”  “The 
State  Laws  Affecting  Milk,  Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese,  Weights  and  Measures,” 
“The  Sanitary  Improvements  Demanded  in  the  Producing  of  Milk,”  etc.  If 
these  topics  are  not  asked  for,  should  they  not  be  suggested?  We  consider 
the  ever-extending  distance  between  producer  and  consumer  as  a  city  prob¬ 
lem.  Is  it  any  more  this  than  it  is  a  rural  one?  Why  not  take  to  these 
people  the  problems  of  the  city  which  they  have  helped  to  produce.  They 
are  at  the  production,  we  at  the  consumption  end  of  the  line.  We  must 
cooperate,  understand,  learn  to  meet  each  other  half  way  or  each  half  suffers. 
Questions  and  answers  are  valuable  helps. 

As  for  topics  I  took  last  year’s  report  and  against  the  topics  given  I  have 
placed  one  for  women’s  institutes.  Thus: 


Sheep  Raising  for  the  Farmer. 

Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf. 

Care  and  Management  of  Work 
Horses. 

Why  Farmers  Should  Raise  Horses. 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Domestic 
Animals. 

Dangers  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis. 
Economic  Dairy  Feeding. 
Cow-Testing  Associations. 

Soil  Investigations. 

Improvement  of  Pastures. 

Injurious  Insects. 


Child  Raising  for  the  Farmer’s  Wife. 
Care  of  the  Baby. 

Care  and  Management  of  Husbands. 

Why  Farm  Women  Should  Raise 
Flowers. 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Children. 

Dangers  of  Human  Tuberculosis. 
Economic  Family  Feeding. 

Baby  Contests. 

Food  Investigations. 

Improvement  of  Homes. 

Household  Pests. 


And  so  on.  There  is  a  woman’s  topic  for  every  one  that  has  ever  appeared 
on  the  institute  for  men.  But  the  chief  task  of  the  maker  of  the  model 
program  is  to  take  the  drudgery  of  housework,  the  common-place,  every-day 
things,  and  dignify  and  glorify  them  by  teaching  their  great  ends.  The 
program  should  show  this  and  it  should  lead  us  to  seek  that  cooperation 
in  community  conduct  which  will  improve  and  enrich  country  life  as  bettered 
social  conditions  do  in  any  other  place.  Practical  instruction,  definite  work 
for  definite  home  and  personal  needs,  something  of  social  service  and  com¬ 
munity  needs,  something  of  beauty,  inspiration  and  aspiration  make  the 
ideal  program.  You  saw  the  creed  printed  on  the  Program  of  Cooperative 
Recreation  sent  out  from  the  little  town  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.  1.  You  have  got 
to  make  the  country  as  attractive  socially  as  the  city,  if  you  want  to  keep 
young  folks  on  the  farm.  2.  There’s  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  country, 
but  most  of  our  people  have  forgotten  how  to  play. 
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For  these  things  the  ideal  program  will  provide  for  the  best  instruction 
is  that  which  is  given  in  an  enjoyable  way.  Back  to  the  farm  and  back  to 
home  will  not  have  to  be  preached,  they  will  be  done  when  we  can  show 
in  our  programs  that  these  places  offer  as  great  opportunities  for  rich,  great 
and  wonderful  life  as  any  other  places  on'  God’s  earth.  This  is  the  aim, 
the  goal  of  the  model  program. 

Discussion. 

Mrs.  Hutt. — I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  equipment.  The  time  has 
come  when  w^e  all  like  to  look  at  things.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  orig¬ 
inated  it  or  whether  we  discovered  the  school  luncheon  for  the  rural  school. 
People  talk  about  the  city  children,  but  country  children  need  a  little  some¬ 
thing  warm  at  noon  time,  too.  So  we  took  a  dry  goods  box  about  31  inches 
long,  28  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep.  We  took  off  the  bottom  and  put 
it  on  hinges  and  put  a  back  in  it.  The  other  side  we  made  into  two  doors 
and  put  in  a  shelf.  We  can  pack  all  of  our  equipment  in  it  and  take  it  out 
and  put  a  support  under  it  and  spread  an  oil  cloth  on  the  top,  and  here 
is  something  that  is  possible  for  the  country  school  to  have  at  almost  no 
cost,  and  it  is  the  first  step  toward  the  country  school  luncheon.  If  you 
have  just  the  ordinary  flat  top  stove  you  can  teach  the  children  how  to 
make  a  hot  soup. 

Another  thing  we  have  found  good.  We  take  out  a  child’s  bed  to  use  in 
our  work,  place  it  on  the  platform  and  show  them  how  to  make  a  bed.  I 
know  lots  of  people  who  could  get  a  nurse,  but  some  are  not  so  fortunate, 
and  people  need  to  care  for  their  own  sick  folks,  and  to  know  how  to  make 
a  bed  for  a  sick  person,  and  how  to  bandage  a  wound.  I  believe  in  having 
something  to  look  at,  and  if  I  haven’t  a  bed  I  may  take  a  Bible  and  my 
handkerchief  and  make  a  demonstration  of  bed-making  on  the  Bible. 

REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

BY  MRS.  F.  L.  STEVENS,  MAYAGUEZ,  P.  R. 

There  is  nothing  so  worth  while  as  a  good  home.  It  is  the  soil  in  which 
characters  are  raised.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  so  lends  itself 
to  the  making  of  a  good  home  as  the  country  which  generously  provides  a 
setting  of  beauty  and  tranquility.  Certainly,  if  anywhere,  we  ought  to  find 
the  perfect  home  on  the  farm.  Yet,  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  farm 
homes  in  the  days  past  and  because  of  the  meager  education  provided  for 
women  along  lines  of  home-making,  the  farm  home  has  not  kept  pace  in 
science,  or  in  practice,  with  the  onward  march  of  progress. 

Women’s  institutes,  extension  courses  and  movable  schools  have  been 
provided  for  rural  communties  in  many  of  the  states,  with  the  distinct  hope 
and  purpose  of  bringing  the  newest  and  most  up-to-date  knowledge  along 
lines  of  practical  housekeeping  to  the  women  and  girls  on  the  farm. 

While  the  function  of  this  paper  is  to  review  and  bring  together  facts 
about  the  work  done  strictly  through  the  farmers’  institutes,  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  through  their  extension  courses  and  movable 
schools,  and  by  women’s  clubs,  granges  and  other  farmer’s  organizations 
are  so  closely  allied  with  the  woman’s  institute  that  a  report  of  work  done 
for  the  farmer’s  home  is  not  adequate  without  including  a  report  of  these 
other  movements  as  well. 

The  aim  of  the  farmer’s  institute  has  been  to  lead  the  farmer  to  better 
farm  practice,  to  improve  the  soil,  the  plants  and  the  animals  with  which 
he  deals.  The  woman’s  movement  has  sought  to  enter  the  household  and 
offer  cooperation  with  the  housewife  in  the  solution  of  her  problems.  The 
work  divides  itself  into  the  following  groups:  Foods,  cookery  and  dietetics, 
home  sanitation  and  nursing,  home  dressmaking  and  millinery,  home  gard¬ 
ening,  care  of  children,  household  administration  and  the  relation  of  women 
to  the  community. 
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No  report  of  woman’s  work  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  without 
first  and  special  mention  of  the  movement  in  Canada.  The  organization  in 
Ontario  where  the  work  has  had  unprecedented  success  was  established  less 
than  16  years  ago.  In  1900,  there  were  only  33  institutes.  In  March,  1913, 
there  were  750  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of  23,481. 

From  the  annual  report  we  glean  this  significant  statement  which  may 
be  applied  equally  to  many  like  organizations  in  the  states: 

“The  women’s  institutes  have  shown  greater  energy  and  resourcefulness 
than  the  farmers’  institutes,  due  partly  to  a  better  form  of  organization. 
While  women’s  institutes  have  from  the  beginning  devoted  and  continue  to 
devote  some  attention  to  agricultural  activities,  such  as  poultry-raising,  bee¬ 
keeping,  dairying,  vegetable  growing,  etc.,  their  thoughts  and  efforts  have 
been  largely  concerned  with  home-making  and  home-keeping  matters.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  work,  domestic  science — mostly  cooking — largely  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  interest  of  the  members.  The  work  of  the  institute  has,  however, 
developed  and  much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  past  few  years  to  the 
subjects  of  child  welfare,  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  rural 
schools,  the  beautifying  of  the  schools  and  grounds,  school  gardens  and 
fairs,  civic  improvement,  home  nursing,  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
etc.” 

Through  the  extension  departments  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
departments  of  agriculture,  the  work  is  assuming  proportion  in  many  of  the 
states. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  broad,  intelligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  of  the  work  as  conducted  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
in  cooperation  with  helpful  outside  agencies.  The  work  is  being  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  following  agencies:  (1)  Short  Courses,  six-day,  three- 
day  and  two-day  sessions;  (2)  farmers’  institutes;  (3)  teachers’  institutes; 
(4)  women’s  clubs;  (5)  Iowa  Congress  of  Mothers;  (6)  Chautauqua  as¬ 
semblies;  (7)  girls’  camps;  (8)  country  fairs;  (9)  state  fairs;  (10)  special 
train  work;  (11)  farmers’  picnics.  Let  us  glance  at  the  range  of  topics 
considered  at  these  women’s  meetings.  1.  Food;  a,  use  in  the  diet;  b,  buy¬ 
ing;  c,  planning;  d,  well-balanced  meals;  e,  sanitary  care;  f,  cooking;  g, 
serving.  2.  Textiles;  a,  color;  b,  design;  c,  test  for  purity;  d,  care.  3. 
home  furnishings;  a,  color;  b,  design;  c,  choice  of  furniture;  d,  pictures. 

4.  Home  nursing;  emergencies;  a,  care  of  sick  room;  b,  care  of  patient. 

5.  Personal  hygiene;  a,  food;  b,  clothing;  c,  exercise;  d,  sleep;  e,  ventila¬ 
tion.  6.  Care  of  children;  food,  clothing,  character  building.  7.  Home 
management;  a,  sanitation;  b,  cleaning;  c,  laundry  work.  For  this  work 
three  regular  teachers  are  employed  throughout  the  year  besides  three  assist¬ 
ants  and  three  additional  teachers  from  December  to  April.  In  addition 
to  the  work  done  by  the  college,  county  experts  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
cooperate  in  the  various  movements.  A  number  of  meetings  are  held  in 
country  homes  thus  bringing  into  practical  use  the  value  of  house  to  house 
visitation  and  demonstration. 

Indiana  has  also  a  well  organized  movement  through  the  extension  de¬ 
partment.  The  women’s  clubs  cooperate  with  the  college  in  organization  of 
classes  for  home  economic  study  with  monthly  meetings  with  the  object 
in  view  of  “helping  each  other  and  having  more  joy  in  living.” 

North  Carolina  is  conducting  the  women’s  work  entirely  through  the 
agency  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  In  a  few  instances  two  or  three- 
day  movable  schools  have  been  held  but  the  work  in  the  main  has  been 
carried  on  by  means  of  one-day  institutes.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work 
was  a  prize  for  the  best  school  lunch.  Space  forbids  detailed  mention  of 
other  states  doing  work  through  women’s  organizations,  women’s  clubs, 
extension  courses,  women’s  institutes,  home  economic  departments  of  state 
universities,  and  agricultural  colleges;  each  state,  section  of  country  or 
community,  working  out  its  own  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  own  people 
as  affected  by  local  conditions  and  limitations. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  woman’s  work  is  the  enlargement 
of  scope  to  include  the  young  girls’  interests.  There  are  girls’  canning- 
clubs,  bread  making  clubs,  athletic  clubs  and  literary  clubs,  all  designed  to 
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arouse  and  hold  the  interest  and  activities  of  the  young  girl  in  rural  life 
and  its  pursuits.  It  would  seem  that  practically  every  phase  of  home-mak¬ 
ing  is  being  well  and  adequately  covered  by  the  intelligent  organized  effort 
of  the  states. 

Just  as  the  work  for  the  farmers  has  been  organized  and  adapted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animal,  thereby  conserving  labor  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  money  value  of  the  farm  and  its  equipment,  thus  far,  practically 
all  the  efforts  have  centered  in  making  the  home  more  convenient,  more 
sanitary,  more  prosperous  and  more  aesthetic.  But  home  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  furnishings,  a  clean  house  and  three  meals  a  day;  these  form 
the  body,  the  home  has  also  a  soul,  so  subtle  that  it  is  easily  overlooked; 
so  vital  that  the  home  is  a  poor  thing  when  it  droops  and  a  dead  thing  when 
it  is  gone.  The  soul  of  the  home  is  bound  up  in  the  fine  cooperative  spirit 
existing  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children. 

We  have  been  conducting  our  institutes  for  women  to  fit  them  for  the 
larger  and  broader  field  of  home  building.  The  physical  aspects  of  the  farm 
home,  facts  about  foods,  scientific  cookery,  sanitation  and  many  other  prac¬ 
tical  subjects  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  great  mass  of  farm  house 
wives.  They  are  accomplishing  their  tasks  with  more  ease  and  efficiency 
than  ever  before. 

In  many  instances  the  farm  house  wife  is  fearfully  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  cooperation  and  appreciation  of  the  other  partner  of  the  institution  in 
matters  of  home-building,  namely,  the  “man  of  affairs.” 

I  wish  here  to  register  a  plea  for  a  form  of  instruction  in  our  institutes 
which  will  include  the  farm  man,  which  will  fix  the  responsibility  upon  him 
also  as  a  copartner  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  the  home. 

There  is  opportunity  to  mention  only  one  form  of  cooperation,  which  I 
regard  as  vital  and  which  I  think  would  do  more  than  any  other  to  develop 
and  keep  alive  this  soul  of  the  home.  I  refer  to  a  satisfactory  partnership 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  finances  or  an  adequate  division  of  the  family 
income. 

I  take  it  that  there  are  here  in  this  assembly  possibly  a  man  or  two  who 
fancies  that  he  “supports”  his  wife.  The  woman  parasite  still  exists  in  some 
localities;  but  if  a  woman  of  that  type  exists  on  any  farm  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  it  would  be  interesting  to  meet  her — so  rare  is  she.  A 
woman  who  administers  her  home  with  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency 
has  a  distinct  money  value. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  commercial 
value  of  woman’s  work  to  the  household  which  she  serves  early  and  late, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Domestic  service 
varies  in  price  from  $2  to  $6  a  week  according  to  the  section  of  country. 

A  washerwoman’s  time  is  worth  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  day,  again  varying 
with  location.  A  professional  seamstress  is  worth  from  $5  to  $12  a  week 
and  a  trained  nurse  $25  a  week.  A  woman,  then,  who  does  all  of  her  house¬ 
work,  washing,  sewing  and  caring  for  her  children  is  worth  in  money  value 
from  $33  to  $47  a  week.  There  is  not  a  husband  living  who  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  best  of  hired  service  cannot  equal  in  general  efficiency 
and  self-sacrifice  the  service  that  the  wife  and  mother  contributes  to  the 
family  good.  “Labor  of  love”  is  beyond  estimate. 

Yet  this  incomparable  service  is  frequently  requited  by  the  man,  good 
men,  too — by  narrow,  niggardly,  dealing  in  business  affairs  as  they  relate 
to  the  conduct  of  the  household. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  English  Parliament  about  ten  years  ago 
by  Sir  Charles  McLaren  to  provide  salaries  for  wives  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  household  duties  and  the  care  of  their  children.  This  bill  was  one 
of  eight  known  as  the  “Women’s  charter.”  Were  such  a  law  to  be  made,  a 
woman  thus  occupied  would  have  considerable  claim  on  her  husband’s 
estate  and  it  might  be  added  that  many  of  the  said  estates  would  in  due 
time  go  into  bankruptcy  because  of  inability  to  pay  the  wage  at  its  market 
value. 

Not  infrequently  women  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  subterfuge  to  secure' 
money  to  supply  their  personal  and  family  needs.  One  woman  in  speaking 
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of  this  situation  said,  “I  hardly  think  it  fair  to  me  to  beg  for  every  cent. 
He  compels  me  to  do  things  I  should  never  think  of  doing  to  get  money.” 

Another  wife  said  that  she  had  sold  a  load  of  corn  while  her  husband 
was  from  home  to  get  money  to  supply  the  children  with  their  school  outfit. 

Another  woman  in  order  to  pay  a  woman  who  sewed  for  her,  would  buy 
things  on  account  from  the  family  storekeeper. 

Still  one  more  instance  of  this  method  of  meeting  the  problems  was  given 
by  a  pretty  young  wife  who  says:  “After  all,  blarney  sometimes  brings 
great  results.  Many  wives  are  tactless  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  reason¬ 
able  basis  for  running  a  house.  The  woman  who  wears  her  most  becoming 
gown  and  puts  his  favorite  dish  before  a  man  when  she  wants  something 
after  dinner,  knows  how!” 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  leading  woman’s  magazine  recognizing  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  financial  budget  of  the 
family  sent  out  a  series  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  issue  to  500  women. 
Two  of  the  questions  were  as  follows: 

“Is  the  American  husband  of  the  better  class  stingy  in  dealing  with  his 
wife?  If  not  stingy  does  he  yet  compel  his  wife  to  ask  for  money  rather 
than  grant  her  an  allowance  or  keep  her  supplied  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
with  money  for  her  expenditures?”  Of  the  nearly  300  answers,  be  it  said 
for  the  encouragement  of  all  good  husbands  that  fully  one-half  breathed  calm 
and  good-natured,  while  the  other  half  sounded  suspiciously  like  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer.  If  we  were  to  make  a  similar  personal  canvass  of  our  own 
immediate  acquaintances,  we  should  probably  arrive  at  about  the  same  de¬ 
cision  with  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  home  finances. 

When  I  have  talked  with  good-natured  men  who  hold  their  antiquated 
ideas  about  financial  matters,  they  invariably  refer  to  it  in  this  way,  “Oh, 
there  should  be  only  one  family  purse.”  I  have  observed  many  families 
where  there  is  only  one  purse  and  it  is  invariably  the  man’s  purse.  For 
the  sake  of  harmony  let  us  grant  one  purse  but  let  us  always  see  to  it  that 
this  selfsame  purse  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  strings. 

Unquestionably  there  are  many  instances  of  women  who  spend  unwisely 
and  are  extravagant  in  their  household  purchases  when  given  free  rein. 
But  this  is  more  due  to  lack  of  training  as  to  values  than  to  willful  waste¬ 
fulness.  It  would  be  a  fine  work  for  the  present  and  prospective  genera¬ 
tions  were  husbands  and  fathers  of  such  wives  and  daughters  to  take  these 
fractious  individuals  into  careful  training  to  prepare  them  for  the  important 
duty  of  buying  wisely. 

Each  household  must  "work  out  its  own  plan  as  to  income  and  outgo. 
Certainly,  the  wife  understands  better  than  the  husband  the  needs  of  the 
kitchen,  the  proper  selection  of  food  and  clothing  for  herself  and  children. 
The  average  wufe  knows  how  to  economize  in  small  household  expenses 
which  eat  up  money  better  than  does  her  husband,  is  likely  to  take  interest 
in  seeing  how  much  she  can  save,  and  is  more  conscientious  and  skillful 
than  man  in  making  “both  ends  meet.”  Where  there  is  such  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  friction  and  bickerings  never  arise. 

“When  the  divine  right  of  women,”  said  a  popular  lecturer  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  “not  to  the  ballot,  but  to  the  pay  envelope,  is  fully  recognized,  the 
divorce  courts  will  go  on  a  long  vacation.” 

HOW  THE  ORGANIZING  OF  LOCAL  INSTITUTES  FOR  WOMEN 

CAN  BEST  BE  EFFECTED, 

BY  MRS.  H.  M.  DUXLAP,  SAVOY,  ILL. 

Mrs.  Dunlap,  being  absent,  the  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Hamilton. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  day  is  to  secure  the  proper  organization  of  not 
only  women,  but  men,  along  lines  that  are  to  work  for  the  social,  moral, 
spiritual  and  physical  uplift  of  the  race. 

So  what  do  we  mean  by  this  organization  or  attempted  organization  of 
women  in  local  institutes,  or  what  are  we  trying  to  make  them  mean? 

First,  to  my  mind  they  should  mean  a  school  for  adults.  First,  last  and 
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all  the  time  should  that  thought  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  those  attempt¬ 
ing  the  organization.  The  purpose  of  a  school  should  be  to  fit  one  for  life 
by  training  hand,  head  and  heart  in  the  ways  that  will  bring  health,  happi¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  to  all  coming  under  the  influence  and  care  of  those  at¬ 
tending  said  school. 

If  health,  happiness  and  efficiency  were  the  rule  among  our  people  instead 
of  the  exception  there  would  be  no  need  for  these  organizations.  However, 
statistics  and  the  records  show  that  schools  or  institutes  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  everywhere  in  our  land  if  we  wish  to  correct  the  habits  of  life  and 
the  attitudes  of  mind  of  many  of  our  people  with  regard  to  life  and  its  pur¬ 
poses. 

These  traveling  schools  or  institutes  should  be  founded  upon  the  most 
scientific,  practical  and  coperative  plan  possible. 

By  science  we  mean  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  right  way  of  doing  things. 
We  should  never  theorize  about  any  act  or  method  until  we  know  by  actual 
practice  that  it  is  the  truth. 

The  three  graces  that  should  occupy  the  educational  training  of  man  can 
well  be  named — science,  theory  and  practice.  All  the  science  and  theory 
in  the  world  can  amount  to  but  little,  unless  it  can  be  put  to  so  practical 
a  turn  that  it  helps  for  a  better  manhood  and  womanhood  here  and  now. 

Every  organization  that  is  accomplishing  much  good  has  enlisted  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  both  men  and  women  and  so  in  the  women’s  local 
institute  work  it  means  that  it  can  and  will  only  exist  and  succeed  by  the 
silent,  it  may  be,  but  effective  cooperation  of  every  man  that  its  influence 
may  reach. 

Second,  every  organization  or  school  to  succeed  will  require  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  energy  and  money  by  its  members.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty. 

How  are  we  to  find  the  unselfish  busy  soul  that  will  be  willing  to  take 
the  leadership.  One  noted  writer  has  said:  “One  great,  strong,  unselfish  soul 
in  every  community  would  actually  redeem  the  world.”  If  you  find  the  un¬ 
selfish  soul  you  will  find  a  busy  one,  so  look  for  the  busy  woman. 

In  our  work  in  Illinois  we  have  formed  many  organizations  that  never 
reached  any  farther  in  their  effort  than  just  naming  the  officers,  because  we 
did  not  find  the  unselfish  soul.  Then  again  the  organization  has  grown  and 
thrived  beyond  our  fondest  hopes,  because  we  had  been  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  our  leader. 

It  is  not  always  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  that  makes  our  best  leaders.  They  too  often  through  that  same  train¬ 
ing  become  cold  and  uncharitable  to  others  not  so  fortunate,  as  to  oppor¬ 
tunities,  as  themselves.  It  must  be  one  who  views  life  with  a  purpose  and 
above  all  can  put  herself  in  another’s  place  and  feel  that  great  love  and 
kinship  for  all  women  that  will  make  all  respect  and  love  her  and  desire  to 
cooperate  with  her  in  every  good  thing  planned.  The  securing  of  good  lead¬ 
ership  has  always  resulted  in  a  successful  organization. 

How  to  obtain  financial  support  in  the  education  of  our  women  through 
our  institutes  is  usually  the  problem  and  that  problem  must  be  met  by  every 
state  or  farmers’  institute  organization  before  any  definite  and  permanent 
work  of  value  can  be  obtained. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  institute  work  in  Illinois  the  men  have  been 
inclined  to  “play  fair”  with  women,  and  today  I  believe  we  have  one  of  the 
best  institute  organizations  that  can  be  found  so  far  as  its  relation  to  the 
home  and  women’s  institutes  are  concerned.  In  fact,  in  all  respects  it  is 
proving  its  excellence. 

What  would  be  better  than  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  almost  equal 
equality  with  the  men  as  to  time,  number  of  speakers  and  money  expended. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  institute  to  perfect  an  organization  for  women 
in  every  county  organized  in  farmers’  institute  work.  So  far,  we  have 
been  unusually  successful  until  at  this  time  we  have  90  out  of  102  counties 
organized,  with  the  sum  total  of  240  clubs  in  all  these  counties. 

Men  and  women  are  working  together  side  by  side  in  this  work  for  better 
farms,  better  homes,  better  health  and  better  schools.  Men  and  women’s 
interests  cannot  be  divided.  They  rise  or  fall  together.  The  more  things 
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they  become  mutually  interested  in,  that  form  of  topics  of  conversations 
and  abide  with  them  in  common,  the  less  likelihood  will  there  be  of  a  divorce 
or  feelings  of  contention,  and  indifference  to  each  other’s  welfare. 

Every  county  institute  is  carried  on  in  somewhat  the  manner  of  our  yearly 
state  round-up  institute  which  occurs  the  latter  part  of  February  which  is 
as  follows:  There  are  day  sessions  provided  for  both  men  and  women  in 
separate  assemblages.  At  that  time  the  topics  of  greatest  personal  interest 
and  importance  to  each  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  evening  program 
is  for  both  men  and  women  with  usually  a  man  and  a  woman  appearing 
upon  the  program  having  the  same  amount  of  time  allotted  to  each.  It 
more  often  than  not  occurs  especially  at  our  county  institutes  that  the 
woman  will  be  given  the  whole  evening  for  her  topic.  In  fact  there  is  such 
a  feeling  of  cooperation  and  oneness  of  purpose  being  manifested  in  the 
work  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  recognizing  that  all  work  presented  is  for  the  common  good  of  all. 
Surely  the  farms  and  homes  need  a  better  educated  and  trained  womanhood 
if  the  life  of  man  every  where  is  to  progress.  There  never  will  be  a  success¬ 
ful  agriculture  in  our  land  unless  we  have  a  well  cared  for  and  contented 
womanhood  upon  our  farms.  So  it  behooves  man  to  see  that  such  a  con¬ 
dition  may  come  to  pass  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  nation  at 
large.  At  all  these  meetings  for  the  women,  their  speakers  are  provided 
from  the  state  institute  funds,  while  the  expense  of  assembly  hall,  materials 
for  demonstration,  etc.,  are  met  by  the  local  institute. 

I  have  watched  the  wonderful  growth  and  power  of  this  institute  organ¬ 
ization  for  women  for  the  last  17  years  and  the  quiet,  constant  good  it  has 
accomplished  seems  beyond  estimate.  Through  our  county  institutes  with 
their  numerous  clubs  affiliating,  my  own  county  of  Champaign  has  14  in¬ 
dividual  clubs,  the  women  have  become  better  acquainted  and  by  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  have  been  able  to  do  much  for  the  introduction  of  domestic  science 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  agitation  for  better  schools  and  better  roads.  Last 
year  the  interest  was  so  great  and  so  many  were  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
institute  work  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  three  state  meetings  of  three 
days’  sessions.  They  were  a  success  so  that  gave  nine  days’  session  in 
household  science  work  and  agriculture.  Topics  were  presented  by  some  of 
our  best  experts  and  discussions  entered  into  of  great  value  to  those  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Since  the  year  1900  we  have  published  a  yearly  report  of  our  household 
science  work  the  same  as  the  agricultural  part  of  the  institute  have  pub¬ 
lished  their  report.  From  a  50-page  paper-covered  report,  we  have  reached 
a  350-page  report,  with  board  covers.  Last  year’s  and  this  year’s  report 
consisted  of  25,000  volumes.  They  have  gone  into  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  into  many  countries  outside  of  the  United  States.  Some  domestic  science 
teachers  have  used  them  as  text  books  and  the  demand  for  them  is  so  great 
that  some  of  our  yearly  volumes  are  exhausted,  so  we  think  their  worth  has 
been  established. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  farmers’  institute  movement  in  Illinois 
they  asked  the  women  to  form  a  household  science  department  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers’  Institute,  saying  they  would  father  the  child  financially.  They 
have  done  all  that  they  proqiised  and  more,  and  because  of  their  great  help 
and  cooperation  we  have  been  able  to  do  the  work  we  have  accomplished. 
The  officers  of  this  department  are  selected  by  a  delegated  body.  Every 
woman’s  club  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  two  delegates  to  our  annual 
round-up  in  February  when  the  election  takes  place.  The  last  four  years  all 
officers  of  our  department  have  given  their  services  gratuitously. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  to  this  National  Association  of  Farmers  just 
a  glimpse  of  the  power  for  good  that  is  invested  in  an  organization  of  the 
character  of  our  Illinois  Farmers’  Institute.  It  is  vastly  different  from  an 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station;  also  from  a  state  agricultural 
board.  They  are  needed  for  the  state  from  the  position  they  occupy,  but  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  a  state  farmers’  institute  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  Illinois  institute  is  just  as  much  if  not  more 
needed,  because  of  its  manner  of  promulgating  knowledge  and  its  ability 
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to  come  in  touch  with  the  individual  farmer.  Without  this  organization  I 
can  say  we  would  never  have  had  our  woman’s  building  on  the  state  fair 
grounds,  nor  our  scholarships  arranged  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  short 
courses  in  our  university.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  disseminators  of 
all  knowledge  that  tends  to  help  the  adult  population  of  our  state  to  an 
understanding  of  their  responsibilities  in  life,  that  I  know  of.  I  only  hope 
other  states  will  be  able  to  organize  along  similar  or  better  lines,  for  if  so 
the  women’s  institute  organizations  will  be  in  a  measure  solved. 

Discussion. 

Mas.  Horace  W.  Parsons,  Forest,  Ontario. — It  is  not  a  particularly  difficult 
matter  to  organize  an  institute.  Women  generally  are  neither  ignorant  of 
nor  indifferent  to  the  breaking  away  toward  a  larger  horizon,  among  their 
sisters  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  as  you  might  as  well  be  dead 
as  out  of  fashion  these  days,  they  are  ready  to  follow  the  new  movement. 
Times  have  changed.  In  our  dear  mothers’  time,  or  certainly  in  our  grand¬ 
mothers’,  women’s  conventions  were  unknown.  It  wasn’t  quite  proper  for 
women  to  think  they  might  have  a  little  of  that  gray  matter  in  their 
craniums  called  brains.  It  was  unwomanly  for  women  to  understand  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  mighty  problems  must  all  be  left  to  the  more  largely  en¬ 
dowed  male  mind.  “Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new”  was  the  cry  of  the 
dying  nineteenth  century,  while  the  strong,  young  voice  of  the  twentieth 
sounded  a  bugle  call  to  service  to  usher  in  the  things  that  were  to  be.  Thus 
women,  everywhere  are  ready, — ready  to  see  the  dawn  creeping  over  the 
mountain,  ready  to  learn  the  needs,  ready  to  do  the  thing  that  lies  nearest 
and  ready  to  be  the  embodiment  of  a  fuller,  grander  vision. 

There  are  stumbling  blocks,  of  course.  Lack  of  suitable  local  leaders  is 
the  first.  Women  can  find  more  excuses  for  not  holding  office  than  all  the 
guests  bidden  to  the  wedding  feast  put  together.  They  never  could  stand 
up  and  say  a  thing  (I  wonder  if  their  husbands  would  always  endorse  this); 
they  don’t  know  anything  about  business  methods  (which  is  probably  true); 
they  are  so  busy.  Then,  there  is  the  baby  that  demands  so  much  attention, 
and  one  poor  dear  to  escape  the  stool  of  repentance,  the  presidential  chair, 
will  tell  you  she  hasn’t  a  maid.  If  this  meets  you,  listen  quite  patiently 
and  then  very  sweetly  tell  them  all  that  a  president  has  to  do  is  to  look  nice 
and  be  nice,  that  settles  it.  Much  of  the  success  does  depend  on  the  secre¬ 
tary.  I  prefer  a  younger  member.  They  have  quicker  perceptions,  more 
ready  adaptability  and  fewer  prejudices  to  overcome.  When  they  are  safely 
elected,  let  them  into  some  of  the  state  secrets,  for  a  secretary’s  life  is  not 
a  happy  one.  The  blame  for  everything  from  a  poorly  attended  meeting, 
even  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  is  visited  on  her  devoted  head,  and  she 
must  smile  and  smile  though  she  feels  a  villain.  I  speak  from  experience. 

Topics  poorly  chosen  is  another  cause  for  nonsuccess.  It  is  perfect  mad¬ 
ness  to  put  on  “Dickens  as  a  Social  Reformer”  at  a  branch  where  Pickens 
is  a  closed  book.  Who  cares?  Who  takes  away  anything?  Encourage  a 
new  branch  to  begin  from  what  they  know;  then  rise  to  the  ambition  of 
filling  some  simple  local  need  by  way  of  a  bon  bouche  to  be  striven  for 
unitedly. 

This  lack  of  something  definite  has  been  the  death  roll  to  many  a  branch. 
If  women  don’t  see  results,  dissatisfaction  creeps  in  and  then  the  institute 
is  “no  good.”  We  have  still  to  learn  “they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,  and  that  to  be  is  always  a  higher,  grander,  purer,  though  harder  thing, 
than  to  do.” 

Another  stumbling  block  to  effective  work  is,  (dare  I  tell  it  with  so  many 
mere  men  present?)  our  jealousy  of  one  another.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  you 
can’t  understand  this,  so  we  will  draw  a  cloak  over  its  ugliness  for  the  phase 

is  passing  away. 

Turning  to  the  hopefulness  of  it  all,  put  before  women  the  fact  that  the 
first  aim  of  institutes  is  to  make  them  more  efficient.  Efficiency  is  the 
modern  slogan.  They  want  to  be  more  efficient  housekeepers,  and  home 
makers;  they  want  to  rightly  understand  and  to  fulfill  the  great  and  awful 
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responsibility  that  spells  motherhood,  the  greatest  gift  that  God  has  in  his 
giving  to  women.  Make  them  feel  the  potency  of  their  influence,  wisely 
directed,  a  power  which  women  do  not  always  place  at  its  proper  value. 
Stir  up  her  loyalty,  she  needs  it  sometimes.  When  women  realize,  beyond 
a  doubt  that  their  help  is  needed;  that  there  is  a  tide  of  sorrow  and  suffer¬ 
ing  they  can  stem;  when  it  comes  home  to  them  it  is  their  privilege  to 
leave  this  world  a  better  place  than  they  found  it,  and  when  they  learn 
these  things  can  all  be  better  done  by  organization,  they  are  not  found 
wanting.  If  we,  just  we,  would  get  the  vision  glorious;  if  we  would  just 
be  true  to  ourselves;  if  we  would  let  some  of  the  battle  clang  creep  in,  that 
urges  us  on  to  victory;  if  we  would  but  give  our  best,  our  collective  best,  our 
individual  best  to  the  cause  we  have  made  our  own,  it  would  mean  some¬ 
thing  in  the  march  of  the  world. 

THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  SECTION  FOR 
WOMEN  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

IDA  S.  HARRINGTON,  CASTILE,  N.  Y. 

A  speaker  is  successful  or  not,  in  proportion  to  what  he  makes  us  do. 
Knowledge  does  not  always  determine  it,  nor  eloquence,  but  the  ability  to 
galvanize  an  audience  into  action.  When  every  listener  feels  that  here  are 
marching  orders  to  be  obeyed,  messages  to  be  delivered,  and  that  it  is  up 
to  him  to  obey  the  order  and  carry  the  message,  then  the  speaker  has 
scored,  so  far  as  that  audience  is  concerned.  But  how  will  his  message 

fare?  How  well  or  how  widely  will  it  be  delivered?  A  meeting  is  success¬ 
ful  or  not,  in  proportion  as  its  benefits  are  shared.  There  was  an  element 
of  sense  in  the  method  of  the  endless  chain  begging  letter,  in  that  it  laid 
stress,  not  so  much  on  our  individual  ten  cents,  as  on  each  one  of  us  arous¬ 
ing  the  interest  and  winning  the  cooperation  of  two  or  four  other  people. 
The  world’s  greatest  leader  taught  this  principle  again  and  again.  If  the 
loaves  and  fishes  had  been  merely  accepted  by  the  disciples,  however  grate¬ 
fully,  there  would  have  been  no  miracle.  It  was  when  they  began  to  dis¬ 
tribute  that  the  disciples  realized  that  they  had  enough  for  all. 

The  question  for  us  to  consider  today  is  how  can  we  gain  the  most  help 
and  inspiration  from  this  annual  meeting  of  ours,  and  how  we  can  most 
widely  distribute  its  benefits.  How  can  the  influence  of  this  meeting  be 
made  to  tell  in  every  meeting  to  be  held  during  the  coming  year?  Wherein 
does  the  average  woman’s  meeting  fall  short?  If  we  are  discouraged  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting;  if  we  feel  that  its  influence  will  be  short-lived;  that  we 
have  aroused  only  a  passing  emotion  instead  of  a  lasting  motive  to  better 
the  home  and  the  community, — then  we  as  speakers  have  failed  to  enlist 
our  audience  as  fellow-workers;  we  have  failed  to  develop  listeners  into 
new  leaders.  But  right  here  we  encounter  a  grave  difficulty.  Speakers  are 
handicapped  and  meetings  made  ineffective,  because  so  many  people,  and, — 
I  regret  to  say — especially  so  many  women,  have  never  been  taught  to 
listen  to  any  purpose.  Their  listening  is  unorganized.  They  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  audience  and  to  the  speaker  to 
do  team  work  in  concentrating  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Part  of  the  speaker’s 
energy  is  used  up  in  merely  holding  the  attention  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
giving  that  attention  voluntarily.  Such  listeners  think  that  they  are  in¬ 
terested,  but  they  are  not  helped,  because  they  are  not  being  equipped  to 
help  others.  Their  minds  run  away  with  individual  problems  suggested  by 
something  the  speaker  has  said,  or  dwell  on  the  speaker’s  personality  or 
dress.  When  they  return  to  their  own  fields  of  work  and  are  questioned 
about  the  meeting,  too  often  they  have  nothing  to  give  but  the  lame  response: 
“0,  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there!” 

One  of  our  brightest  speakers  on  home  economics  had  been  in  a  town,  leav¬ 
ing  a  trail  of  glory  behind  her.  Everyone  spoke  of  her  fine  and  helpful 
address.  Finally  one  woman,  who  had  been  especially  enthusiastic,  was 
asked:  “What  was  the  address  about?”  Immediately  her  face  became  a 
blank,  and  after  groping  mentally  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  faltered :  “Oh, — 
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cooking,”  and  changed  the  subject.  Another  woman  readily  gave  the  gist 
of  the  discourse,  saying,  however,  that  she  had  never  learned 'how  to  listen 
to  a  speaker  until  she  had  done  so  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  speaker’s  message  to  her  local  Grange.  Her  feeling  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  organization  of  which  she  was  a  part,  and  her  effort  to  pass  on 
correctly  the  message  intrusted  to  her,  had  made  her  realize  her  limitations 
as  a  listener  as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Only  where  organization 
has  been  effected,  and  women  have  had  practice  in  organized  work,  is  home 
economics  forging  ahead  to  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
world  betterment. 

Those  of  us  who  dream  of  the  day  when  demonstration  of  better  methods, 
by  experts,  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in  the  home  as  it  is  becoming 
on  the  farm,  contrast  the  strides  toward  this  end  made  by  men’s  agricul¬ 
tural  meetings,  with  the  halting  steps  women  have  taken  toward  it  in  home 
economics  meetings.  A  farmers’  institute  director,  on  being  asked  whether 
the  women  of  his  state  were  ready  to  open  their  homes  for  demonstration 
to  a  home  economics  expert,  responded  feelingly:  “Just  try  it  once;  Oh, 
my;  Oh,  my;  Oh,  my!”  It  is  through  practice  in  organization  and  team 
work  that  men  have  hitherto  made  greater  progress  than  women.  Men  are 
willing  to  proclaim  their  mistakes  and  difficulties  from  the  housetops  for 
the  good  of  the  cause;  women  lock  theirs  in  a  cupboard  and  refuse  to  give 
up  the  key.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact,  so  we  are  told  on  all  sides, 
“that  men  have  lost  their  self-consciousness  through  working  in  organiza¬ 
tions  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.” 

Is  there  any  doubt,  then,  that  we  ought  to  preach  organization  for  the 
sake  of  progress?  And  can  we  preach  it  more  convincingly  than  by  the 
power  of  example?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  our  great  opportunities 
as  women  institute  workers,  to  form  a  women’s  organization,  strong,  simple, 
and  effective,  that  may  serve  as  a  demonstration  of  “how  to  do  it,”  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Women  in  general  are  not  ready  to  work  in  joint  organ¬ 
ization  with  men,  therefore  our  organization,  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  model, 
must  be  a  women’s  section. 

It  has  been  our  personal  responsibility  as  speakers  to  make  scientific  home¬ 
making  so  attractive,  practical  and  easy  as  to  free  the  individual  house¬ 
keeper  from  her  fear  of  it  as  something  too  difficult  for  her.  The  time  has 
come  when,  as  an  organized  force,  we  may  emphasize  the  broader  teaching 
that  one’s  own  four  walls  do  not  bound  the  home;  that  municipal  good 
housekeeping  depends  on  the  women  of  a  community,  and  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  needed  for  municipal  housekeeping  is  not  a  bug-bear  bound  in  red 
tape,  but  a  workable,  practical  essential, — no  more  difficult  than  individual 
scientific  housekeeping  seemed  to  the  majority  ten  years  ago.  Women  can¬ 
not  come  into  their  own  until  they  organize.  It  is  for  us  institute  workers 
to  demonstrate  how  it  can  best  be  done. 

But  much  as  we  need  an  organization  of  women  institute  workers  in  order 
to  help  other  women  to  organize,  we  need  it  no  less  in  making  our  personal 
work  of  more  value.  The  institute  worker  stands  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  against  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  home.  Educators  agree  that  it 
is  the  primary  teacher  whose  opportunity  and  responsibility  alike  are 
greatest.  Institute  work  is  essentially  primary,  with  this  added  advantage: 
It  teaches  primary  scientific  facts  to  keen,  mature  minds.  Of  the  girls  who 
reach  schools  and  colleges  of  domestic  science,  many  are  there  because  the 
institute  has  first  laid  a  foundation  of  instruction  with  them  and  with  their 
mothers.  And  that  foundation  may  make  or  mar  the  whole  structure. 
What  a  woman  can  accomplish  in  school, — or  in  life, — is  limited  by  the 
standards  she  learned  in  the  home.  Is  it  of  small  importance,  then,  that  the 
homes  be  kept  in  touch  with  what  science  is  doing  for  their  betterment? 
The  fact  that  there  are  still  so  many  women  who  have  no  desire  for  new 
knowledge,  who  dread  change,  and  cling  to  the  old  hard  ways,  only  makes 
an  additional  mandate  for  the  institute  worker.  She  must  arouse  a  desire  to 
learn  and  a  willingness  to  be  taught;  she  must  awaken  the  missionary 
spirit  which  shares  with  others  the  benefits  received;  she  must  both  learn 
and  teach  the  great  lesson  of  delegating  responsibility,  in  order  that,  where- 
ever  she  goes,  she  may  leave  behind  her  new  leaders  to  carry  on  the  work 
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she  has  started.  The  constant  demand  for  more  women  workers  can  be 
filled  in  no  other  way.  The  printed  page  of  bulletin  or  book  is  often  scorned 
as  useless  for  lack  of  a  live  woman  to  interpret  it.  Such  women  exist  in 
every  community.  It  is  for  the  institute  worker  to  reveal  them  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  those  who  need  their  help.  The  success  of  an  institute  worker, 
then,  hinges  on  no  less  a  quality  than  the  power  to  create, — often  out  of 
unpromising  material, — responsive  listeners  and  effective  leaders.  If  a 
worker  has  only  her  individual  resources  to  draw  on,  will  she  not  very  soon 
feel  herself  inadequate  to  the  task?  It  is  only  as  one  of  a  band  of  specialists 
along  her  own  lines,  united  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  same  cause, 
that  her  strength  and  enthusiasm  can  be  again  and  again  renewed,  and  that 
she  can  keep  up  with  the  rapid  march  of  scientific  discovery. 

Until  practice  in  organized  work  effects  a  cure,  our  gravest  problem  will 
be  that  of  dealing  wfith  unresponsive  listeners,  and  no  one  of  us  can  treat 
its  different  phases  by  the  aid  of  our  individual  knowledge  alone.  It  is  true 
that  some  have  doubted  that  the  problem  is  a  vital  one.  Advocates  of  special 
institutes  for  women  have  maintained  that  all  the  teaching  of  such  institutes 
(which,  they  admit,  the  men  need  as  much  as  the  women)  will  find  its  w*ay 
unimpaired  through  the  women  who  attended  the  institute  to  the  men  who 
did  not.  Such  an  argument  ignores  the  garbled  accounts  of  meetings  of 
which  even  skilled  reporters  are  at  times  guilty,  and  hence  overlooks  the 
crying  need  of  teaching  concentration  before  we  can  expect  to  have  our 
message  accurately  delivered.  As  an  instance  of  how  much  of  such  teaching 
remains  to  be  done:  We  all  know  the  value  of  a  good  demonstration  as  an 
aid  to  closer  attention.  It  is  because  concentration  is  easier  wiien  the  two 
senses,  sight  and  hearing,  are  kept  busy.  But  is  anything  a  flatter  failure 
than  that  same  demonstration  when  the  demonstrator  forgets  to  talk,  and 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  no  longer  called  into  play?  First,  there  is  a  whisper 
here  and  there  about  the  business  in  hand;  soon  this  grows  into  quite  a 
lively  buzz,  which  has  no  bearing  upon  the  meeting.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
happen,  the  audience  might  better  be  dismissed.  But  I  believe  that  it  would 
not  happen  if  the  speaker  were  fortified,  not  only  with  her  own  knowledge 
of  how  to  meet  the  situation,  but  with  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  organization 
back  of  her.  Neither  do  I  believe  it  would  happen  if  the  audience  wTas  there 
as  an  organization  rather  than  as  individuals,  intent  on  getting  what  should 
build  up  that  organization,  all  trace  of  self-consciousness  swept  away  by  the 
sense  of  obligation  to  ask  such  questions  and  discuss  'such  points  as  should 
insure  a  correct  report.  Again,  suppose  a  speaker  cuts  short  her  address, 
leaving  time  for  the  audience  to  summarize  it?  Does  it  work  out  success¬ 
fully?  I  believe  that  it  is  successful  in  just  so  far  as  speaker  and  audience 
are  familiar  with  organized  work. 

Developing  accurate  listeners  is  second  only  to  developing  ourselves  into 
accurate  speakers.  If  an  Edison  record  is  to  reproduce  our  words,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  make  doubtful  statements.  As  primary  teachers,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  foundation  we  lay  shall  be  an  accurate  one.  We  must  give 
facts,  not  opinions,  if  our  work  is  to  be  authoritative  and  far-reaching.  We 
must  agree  with  our  fellow-speakers  in  the  teaching  of  essentials  lest  we 
destroy  the  confidence  of  our  hearers  by  contradictions.  All  this  depends  on 
our  conferring  regularly  together,  and  bringing  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  our  teaching  up  to  date.  Only  by  organization  can  we  equalize  the  quality 
of  our  speakers  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  our  best  gifts,  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  one  speaker  may  become  as  helpful  and  acceptable  to  audiences  as 
another.  Even  the  weakest  link  in  a  chain  is  stronger  in  the  chain  than  it 
could  be  alone. 

All  the  tact  and  personality  in  the  world  cannot  replace  knowledge.  No 
one  woman  can  be  an  expert  on  all  sides  of  home  economics.  But,  banded 
together,  each  one  can  contribute  to  a  common  fund  of  knowledge  from  which 
all  alike  may  draw.  It  is  only  when  coordinated  that  individual  pieces  of 
information  form  an  encyclopedia;  it  is  only  through  organization  that  we 
can  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority. 

There  is  a  cry  that  the  wwld  is  over-organized;  that  we  do  not  need  to 
form  an  organization  every  time  we  want  to  accomplish  anything;  that  the 
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way  to  get  things  done  is  just  to  do  them,  and  finally,  that  the  personal 
touch  and  personal  work  alone  should  tamper  with  conditions  in  the  home. 
But  battles  are  won  by  armies,  not  by  individuals.  Individualism,  the  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view,  is  holding  us  back.  We  must  teach  the  blending  of 
the  community  aspect  with  the  personal  aspect  of  the  home  before  we  can 
expect  progress.  Just  as  the  cause  of  sanitation  is  impeded  in  every  country 
town,  because  people  dare  not  report  the  sanitary  shortcomings  of  their 
neighbors  lest  it  be  taken  as  a  personal  affront;  so  the  cause  of  efficiency 
is  impeded  in  every  home  that,  fearing  personal  criticism,  locks  its  door 
to  the  expert  help  of  those  who  are  making  efficiency  their  life  study.  To 
eliminate  this  merely  personal  viewpoint,  and  teach  women  to  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  indispensable  units  in  a  great  whole  is  the  task  we  institute  work¬ 
ers  have  before  us.  If  we  attempt  it  as  individuals  merely,  our  teaching 
will  be  but  a  feeble  personal  plea;  if  we  come  as  representatives  of  a  strong 
organization,  our  authority  will  be  unquestioned. 

To  sum  up:  It  is  our  duty  to  organize  for  the  sake  of  our  greater  use¬ 
fulness  to  those  whom  we  would  serve;  it  is  our  privilege  to  organize  for 
our  own  sakes,  for  the  greater  measure  of  inspiration  that  we  shall  derive 
from  organized  work. 

Discussion. 

C.  W.  Pugsley,  Lincoln,  Neb. — There  seems  to  be  little  which  can  be  added 
to  the  splendid  paper  just  presented  by  Mrs.  Harrington.  I  want  to  un¬ 
hesitatingly  endorse  the  ideas  which  she  has  given  of  the  value  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  developing  the  women  of  any  community  and  in  helping  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  work  of  women’s  institutes  to  better  preparation  for  their  meet¬ 
ings.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  all  sorts  of  organizations  and  conventions 
all  over  the  country.  The  inspiration  which  can  be  derived  from  workers 
who  have  succeeded,  and  from  successful  plans  and  methods  used  in  other> 
places  can  be  obtained  better  by  personal  intercourse  than  from  the  printed 
page.  For  this  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  some  national  meeting  which  will 
bring  together  the  women  who  have  charge  of  various  branches  of  extension 
work. 

We  cannot  expect  all  of  the  women  workers  in  the  various  states  to  attend 
such  a  meeting,  but  the  leaders  who  have  charge  of  the  women’s  work  should 
by  all  means  be  in  attendance.  They  can  carry  their  inspirations  and  new 
ideas  to  the  women  of  their  states  by  meeting  them  in  other  organizations. 
These  workers  can  pass  the  ideas  gained  along  to  the  local  organizations 
and  can  bring  back  from  these  locals  new  ideas  which  can  in  turn  be  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  organizations  in  other  parts  by  means  of  such  a  national 
meeting.  Just  what  such  a  national  meeting  should  be  called,  or  with  what 
present  association  it  should  be  affiliated,  is  open  to  discussion.  I  do  not 
believe  in  more  organizations  than  are  necessary  to  properly  accelerate  the 
work.  Too  many  are  about  as  bad  as  none.  In  forming  such  an  association, 
or  auxiliary,  it  should  be  remembered,  especially  by  the  women,  that  there 
are  many  lines  of  extension  work  besides  women’s  institutes. 

I  remember  at  the  meeting  in  Atlanta  last  year,  some  intimations  were 
made  that  in  some  states  in  the  Union  the  women’s  work  is  not  given  much 
attention.  This  was  rather  a  surprise  to  me,  for  in  our  own  state  we  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  larger  attendance  of  women  at  special  sessions  of  women’s  in¬ 
stitutes  and  at  the  women’s  sessions  of  short  courses  than  we  have  of  men. 
Our  women  workers  number  practically  as  many  as  our  men  workers.  The 
work  is  carefully  planned,  and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  more  effectively  pre¬ 
sented.  In  the  state  there  are  as  many  conferences  held  among  the  women 
workers  as  among  the  men.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point  where 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  extension  service  are  about  equally  divided 
between  bulletins  for  women  and  bulletins  for  men,  and  other  states  are 
doing  more  than  we.  We  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  that  we  feel  the 
women’s  work  is  just  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  than  the  men's 
work. 

The  subjects  of  cooking,  sewing,  household  art,  household  economy, 
nursing,  beautifying  of  home  grounds,  gardening,  poultry  and  the  social  life 
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of  the  community  are  all  subjects  in  which  the  women  are  especially  in¬ 
terested.  The  proper  solution  of  these  problems  by  the  housewife  makes  the 
work  of  the  husband  and  the  family  worth  while. 

The  sooner  we  realize  that  the  home  is  the  center  of  all  life  and  that  the 
woman  is  the  center  of  the  home,  the  more  rapid  will  be  our  advancement 
in  the  solution  of  all  rural  life  problems. 

Discussion. 

President. — How  many  institute  directors  here  call  all  of  their  instructors 
together  before  they  start  out  on  a  season’s  work?  Do  you  believe  that  that 
is  a  good  plan?  How  long  a  time  do  you  have  them? 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — We  have  three  days,  men  and  women  both.  We  have 
adopted  this  plan.  We  do  not  have  any  addresses.  We  bring  them  together 
and  we  have  simply  a  round-table,  where  the  men  selected  as  the  best  posted 
are  the  leaders  for  the  subjects  that  are  the  most  important  or  that  are  com¬ 
ing  up  during  the  winter,  and  the  subjects  are  confined  to  one  hour,  but 
before  the  hour  is  done  the  matter  that  is  brought  out  is  summarized.  This 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  present  on  this  point,  and  when  that 
is  agreed  to  it  is  furnished  to  the  speakers,  and  is  the  doctrine  they  have  to 
teach,  which  insures  uniformity  in  the  speakers.  We  have  three  days  and 
two  evenings,  and  in  the  evenings  we  have  perhaps  a  summary  of  these 
matters  and  occasionally  a  little  something  on  a  broader  line. 

President. — How  many  have  one,  two,  three-day  and  week  conferences? 
How  many  institute  directors  here  supervise  the  topics  which  your  in¬ 
structors  are  to  speak  upon  at  the  institutes?  How  many  of  you  here  fix 
the  time  limit  for  your  instructors  to  speak  upon? 

T.  B.  Parker. — I  suggest  a  time  limit,  but  that  does  not  fix  it. 

President. — Can  you  get  the  men  to  observe  a  time  limit?  How  many 
would  fix  it  at  30  minutes? 

Geo.  McKerrow. — Some  things  we  give  an  hour  to,  but  we  will  give  just 
as  much  for  discussion  if  that  question  is  important  enough  to  warrant  it. 

President. — In  Ohio,  each  speaker  selects  from  six  to  eight  subjects.  We 
assign  this  speaker  to  a  territory  where  the  subjects  seemingly  are  adapted. 
The  local  institute  officers  select  these  subjects  and  put  them  on  their  printed 
programs  and  advertise  the  subjects.  When  these  men  last  year  sent  in 
their  subjects  I  sent  back  to  them  a  letter  saying:  “I  want  you  to  revise 
your  subjects  a  little,  and  have  at  least  ten  different  things  that  you  want 
to  bring  out.  Then  when  you  have  delivered  your  address,  I  want  you  to 
ask  ten  questions,  the  answers  to  which  will  be  in  your  talk.  Those  ten 
questions  are  to  be  asked  by  you  of  the  audience  when  you  have  finished 
your  talk.”  Well,  some  of  our  men  wrote  back  and  said  that  they  could 
not  get  ten  important  facts  in  their  talks,  or  points  on  this  subject,  and  I 
suggested  that  that  was  the  best  sign  in  the  world  why  their  talk  on  that 
subject  should  be  made,  and  they  went  at  it  and  they  had  ten  different 
things  in  mind  in  each  one  of  these  talks,  and  some  of  them  more,  and  when 
they  stood  up  before  their  audiences  and  when  they  finished  that  30-minute 
talk  they  would  ask  these  questions,  picking  out  John  Doe  here,  and  Richard 
Roe  over  there  to  answer  them.  That  made  the  indifferent  fellow  sit  up 
and  take  notice;  he  did  not  know  when  he  was  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
answer  these  questions.  Now  we  found  that  that  little  method  did  more  to 
get  some  positive  facts,  and  create  an  interest  .than  most  any  plan  I  have 
tried,  and  those  questions  are  interest-makers  and  they  work. 

W.  J.  Kennedy. — Perhaps  you  are  well  aware  that  our  institute  work  in 
Iowa  is  different  from  some  other  states.  Our  institute  work  is  supervised 
by  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  All  that  they  do  is  to  issue  the  warrants 
for  $75  for  every  county,  and  publish  the  list  of  dates.  All  the  institute 
speakers  in  the  State  of  Iowa  are  furnished  from  the  college,  and  we  employ 
35  people  by  the  year  who  are  on  full  time.  We  are  doing  something  12 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  regard  to  your  policy  of  conference,  we  do  not 
send  out  any  person  on  any  line  of  work  who  has  not  been  two  weeks  at 
our  institution  looking  up  that  question.  Every  man  has  the  same  set  of 
charts  with  the  same  things  on  it.  It  makes  no  difference  in  our  state 
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where  the  man  goes  or  who  he  is,  they  all  talk  the  same  talk  the  same  year. 

President. — Did  you  ever  try  an  examination  to  your  men? 

Mr.  Kennedy. — We  question  them  on  every  point;  what  they  would  do 
under  this  condition  or  that,  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  will  make 
good,  we  will  not  send  them  out.  I  found  this,  that  in  former  years  one  man 
would  be  talking  on  one  thing;  another  on  another,  and  I  burned  up  $3,000 
worth  of  charts  and  made  them  all  over.  I  do  not  want  an  instructor  going- 
out  from  our  institution  apologizing  for  anything  on  the  charts.  We  have 
three  men  doing  nothing  but  making  charts  now,  and  if  a  chart  is  out  of 
date,  we  will  make  a  new  one.  I  think  life  is  too  short,  and  the  time  of 
the  people  who  attend  these  meetings  is  too  valuable  to  have  somebody  get 
up  and  apologize  for  something  on  the  chart.  The  work  is  outlined,  and 
then  when  they  go  out  the  work  is  uniform  through  the  state.  Now,  we 
have  an  advantage  over  some  states  in  having  the  people;  we  employ  35 
people  through  the  year,  and  then  we  have  25  additional  helpers  during  the 
winter  months,  and  they  spend  two  weeks  at  the  college  before  they  do  any 
outside  work. 

President. — Do  you  pay  them  for  those  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Kennedy. — Wes,  sir,  and  the  men  who  worked  for  us  last  year,  we 
bring  them  back  this  year,  and  they  must  spend  two  weeks.  Our  work  is 
not  all  college  work;  it  is  not  all  station  work.  We  have  people  working  for 
us  who  are  gathering  information  from  our  most  successful  farmers.  One- 
half  of  the  work  is  work  that  we  gather  from  successful  people  in  our  state. 
That  is  one  of  our  sources  of  getting  information,  and  it  has  been  a  success. 
I  think  sometimes  we  are  a  little  economical;  I  have  seen  people  use  charts 
four  and  five  years  old;  half  of  the  material  out  of  date;  lantern  slides  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  Then  if  we  have  some  bulletins  which  are  left,  which 
we  feel  are  not  up  to  date  this  year,  we  burn  them  up;  we  keep  that  work 
up  to  date;  we  send  out  the  very  best  information  we  have.  Our  home 
economics  people  are  working  out  their  home  economics  bulletins;  we  have 
five  workers  devoting  their  time  to  it;  they  confer  with  the  head  of  the  home 
economics  department;  after  a  general  conference,  a  week  or  two  weeks, 
they  come  to  some  definite  conclusions  of  what  to  teach.  I  know  it  is  giving 
results  in  our  state  because  it  is  information,  and  if  we  are  right  we  are  all 
right,  and  if  we  are  wrong,  we  are  all  wrong,  but  we  are  trying  to  be  right. 

President. — How  many  find  the  attendance  in  the  institutes  in  their  states 
increasing? 

Edw'.  Van  Alstyne. — Well,  as  I  said  in  my  report,  my  attendance  was  a 
little  less. 

W.  J.  Kennedy. — We  have  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent,  over  the  year 
before. 

President. — In  Ohio  we  had  64  more  applications  for  institutes  than  ever 
before,  and  our  attendance  is  increasing  every  year  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
We  will  have  this  year  five  institutes  in  every  county  under  the  state  funds. 

W.  J.  Kennedy. — Last  summer  we  went  out  in  June  on  what  we  called 
farm  investigation  tours.  We  took  out  a  farm  crops  man,  a  soil  man,  a  man 
on  engineering,  a  landscape  worker,  and  we  went  out  in  a  county  where  the 
farmers  had  organized,  and  we  went  to  eight  or  ten  different  parts  of  that 
county.  The  farmers  joined  us,  and  at  some  places  there  were  as  many  as 
80  automobiles.  The  most  important  thing  of  all  was  that  when  our  people 
got  back  they  knew  the  local  conditions;  we  knew  whether  they  are  growing 
alfalfa  in  that  county,  or  whether  they  are  in  beef  production,  or  dairying; 
we  knew  the  local  problems,  and  I  think  that  is  a  big  thing.  Too  many 
people  go  out  and  do  not  know  anything  about  the  local  conditions.  Give 
me  the  instructor  who  knows  the  local  field  and  if  he  is  a  good  instructor 
he  will  get  results. 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — May  I  just  add  a  word,  appreciating  the  need  of 
knowing  local  conditions,  and  the  possibility  of  the  workers  going  out.  I 
adopted  the  plan  last  year  of  sending  out  a  questionaire  that  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  I  was  able  to  get  in  those  answers  a  pretty  complete 
list  of  conditions,  so  that  each  worker,  or  the  workers  at  each  institute  were 
furnished  with  the  data  concerning  that  place.  I  am  going  to  try  to  plan 
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this  winter  to  in  some  cases  do  away  with  the  set  address  altogether.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  prepared  by  a  man  posted  on  horticulture,  a  series  of 
questions  relative  to  orcharding,  covering  pretty  much  the  whole  field  in 
about  50  to  100  questions,  and  similar  lists  relating  to  the  dairy,  small  fruit, 
and  to  several  of  the  main  subjects.  Those  questions  are  printed  on  a  leaflet 
with  two  pages,  and  these  questions  will  be  sent  out  with  the  program  to 
the  communities.  Here  is  the  subject  of  horticulture.  That  will  be  put 
down  as  horticulture,  questions  answered  by  Tom  Jones,  and  when  the  time 
comes  Mr.  So  and  So  calls  for  No.  1,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  That  ensures 
several  things.  I  think  it  will  ensure  several  things  because  I  have  seen  it 
worked  out  in  our  large  horticultural  meetings.  It  insures,  first,  the  in¬ 
dividual  interest  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  They  are  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  in  these  questions.  It  insures  that  the  man  shall  talk  to  a  particular 
point,  and  it  insures  further  that  he  shall  have  covered  those  things  that 
somebody,  one  or  more,  and  probably  many  in  his  audience  are  interested 
in.  It  was  not  my  idea,  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  it  that  I  am  going 
to  try  it,  and  I  throw  out  the  suggestion  here  that  somebody  else  may  think 
it  is  worth  while. 

Geo.  McKerrow. — Just  a  word  in  regard  to  having  your  charts  all  alike. 
Now  I  want  every  worker  to  have  a  set  of  charts  of  his  own.  I  want  him 
to  have  individuality.  For  instance,  take  one  of  our  dairymen.  I  want 
him  to  have  a  chart  showing  how  for  20  years  he  has  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  herd.  I  want  him  to  show  that  one  year  he  made  less  than  200 
pounds  of  butter  from  his  herd,  and  the  next  year  a  little  more  and  a  little 
more  until  his  herd  averages  over  400  pounds.  I  want  him  to  have  a  good 
picture  of  some  of  his  cows  that  he  has  developed  up  to  650  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  He  can  talk  more  confidently  and  carry  to  the  men  who  sit  in  the  seats 
a  great  deal  more  inspiration  to  go  and  do  likewise,  than  if  he  simply  had 
a  lot  of  charts  prepared  at  the  agricultural  college. 

W.  J.  Kennedy. — We  want  the  individuality  too,  but  you  take  the  subject 
of  alfalfa  growing  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  are  eight  or  nine  things  which 
are  essential  for  success,  there  are  six  or  seven  things  which  have  been 
practiced  by  people  who  have  been  failures.  And  those  things  are  facts,  and 
the  truth  is  the  truth.  We  gather  data,  for  instance,  in  beef  production  from 
200  successful  farmers  and  use  the  average.  But  each  and  every  instructor 
must  have  a  certain  individuality.  You  are  employing  a  different  type  of 
men  than  we  are,  but  there  are  certain  fundamental  things,  certain  truths; 
these  should  be  right. 

Geo.  McKerrowt. — I  want  another  speaker  to  have  a  picture  of  the  cow  that 
made  the  record  at  St.  Louis  that  he  bred,  and  I  want  him  to  give  her  history 
so  that  the  farmer  will  not  throw  away  a  fairly  good  heifer  because  she 
fell  down  one  year.  That  gives  the  farmer  another  idea  to  think  about  and 
discuss,  and  so  I  want  each  man  to  have  some  individuality  along  some  line. 
I  do  not  w^ant  a  man  for  a  worker  that  does  not  have  that  individuality  and 
has  something  that  he  can  show  on  a  chart. 

President. — How  many  have  a  local  officer  at  the  head  of  the  institute? 

Geo.  McKerrow. — Our  local  institutes  are  not  permanently  organized,  but 
they  have  a  chairman  and  secretary. 

President. — How  many  send  out  state  lecturers  and  have  them  take  entire 
charge  and  conduct  the  work? 

Geo.  McKerrowt. — Except  in  the  evening  session. 

A.  L.  Martin. — In  Pennsylvania  there  is  just  a  little  variation  to  that. 
Each  county  has  a  local  chairman  who  has  charge  of  the  institutes  in  that 
county.  The  state  leader  of  a  section,  or  a  corps  of  institute  lecturers,  of 
three  or  four,  in  conjunction  with  this  county  chairman  and  organizer  of 
the  people  of  that  county,  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  institutes  when  they 
are  in  session. 

President. — How  many  ever  make  a  practice  of  sending  out  for  the  news¬ 
papers  a  cut  of  the  state  lecturer,  a  little  sketch  of  his  life  and  some  of  the 
high  spots  on  which  he  is  going  to  talk? 

A.  L.  Martin. — We  do  not  have  the  cut,  but  we  have  the  other  part. 

President. — Do  you  find  it  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory? 
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L.  R.  Taft. — It  gives  good  results. 

President. — How  many  ever  make  a  practice  of  going  out  and  getting  a 
picture  of  the  home  of  the  institute  lecturer? 

Geo.  McKekrow. — In  our  annual  bulletin  we  ask  the  men  to  send  in  a 
picture  of  his  home,  his  barn,  etc. 

A.  L.  Martin. — We  believe  still  better  than  that,  to  ask  the  farmers  of 
the  state  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  lecturers  and  see  if  they  are  getting  their 
actual  practice  on  these  farms. 

J.  W.  Neill. — I  want  to  make  one  statement  concerning  the  method  of 
the  institute  work  in  Texas.  When  I  took  hold  of  it  the  first  of  January, 
1910,  we  had  on  the  roll  something  like  700  or  800  members,  now  we  have 
something  like  80,000.  Year  before  last  we  organized  at  College  Station  what 
we  call  the  State  Farmers’  Institute  with  300  delegates  present.  While  we 
have  a  pass  law  in  Texas,  it  always  provides  that  we  can  pass  farmers  to 
farmers’  institute  meetings  free.  Last  year  we  passed  down  800.  This  year 
we  passed  down  1,875.  I  speak  of  that  to  show  the  growth  of  the  institute 
in  Texas.  With  regard  to  the  chart  work,  we  are  strong  advocates  of  chart 
work,  but  just  how  we  are  going  to  use  them  in  Texas  we  do  not  know 
because  one  day  we  are  talking  to  one  class  of  people,  and  to  another  the 
next  day.  We  have  to  have  charts  for  the  different  sections  of  the  state. 
I  am  glad  that  the  question  came  up.  I  wish  that  our  state  was  like  Iowa 
so  that  we  could  use  them  extensively,  but  we  cannot. 

President. — How  many  furnish  charts  to  the  state  speakers  at  state  ex¬ 
pense? 

A.  L.  Martin. — We  do  that  in  Pennsylvania;  we  require  the  speaker  to 
give  us  a  copy  of  the  chart  he  would  like  to  talk  from.  We  inspect  that 
chart;  go  over  it  carefully;  have  it  prepared  and  give  it  to  him. 

President. — How  many  find  half  of  their  audiences  at  these  institutes 
ladies? 

Geo.  McKerrow. — Sometimes  two-thirds,  sometimes  none.  In  our  German, 
Italian,  and  Bohemian  communities,  you  do  not  find  any,  especially  if  it  is 
the  first  institute  held  there. 

President. — How  many  directors  here  give  some  of  the  program  to  the 
ladies?  How  many  find  the  interest  in  that  part  of  the  program  growing? 
I  think  that  that  is  general  all  over  the  country. 

W.  J.  Kennedy. — I  will  say  that  in  our  short  courses  where  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  enrolled,  the  average  attendance  of  the  ladies  is  better  than  the  men. 
Last  year  we  had  13,000  women  in  Iowa  enrolled  in  the  four  weeks’  home 
economics  course,  and  only  about  11,000  men. 

President. — I  wish  that  we  might  have  at  least  three  days  of  good,  solid 
work  where  the  actual  institute  directors  and  those  who  have  connection 
with  the  institute  work  could  come  together  and  have  a  few  of  our  set  papers, 
and  then  devote  half  of  our  time  or  more  just  to  general  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  get  at  some  of  the  vital  problems  and  difficulties  that  we  have 
to  meet.  I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  we  could  possibly  do. 
It  costs  lots  of  money  to  come  here,  but  it  is  such  a  broad  field  of  work, 
and  we  have  such  a  vast  audience,  that  I  do  not  think  we  could  spend  three 
days  better  than  in  just  that  sort  of  work. 

Geo.  McKerrow. — When  I  issued  the  call  for  this  organization  17  years 
ago  that  was  the  main  thought  I  had  in  mind.  It  was  brought  about  largely 
by  a  Canadian  away  up  in  Manitoba,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  at  that 
time,  and  he  kept  writing  me  letters  inquiring  about  the  work  in  Wisconsin, 
particularly  about  how  our  men  presented  certain  subjects  and  I  thought 
that  if  we  could  get  the  institute  workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
together,  we  might  have  such  round-tables.  I  would  go  you  one  better,  I 
would  keep  them  together  a  week,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  a  state 
director  from  a  corn  state,  if  you  please,  to  have  his  best  man  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  corn  present  it,  and  show  his  method  of  presentation  and  his  charts, 
and  the  best  man  from  one  of  the  best  dairy  states  to  present  a  dairy  subject, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  then  a  lady  to  present  a  cooking  demonstra¬ 
tion,  fabric  demonstration,  etc.  I  heartily  commend  it,  although  I  will  not 
be  able  to  help  it  on  because  this  is  my  last  year  in  the  institute  work. 
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Twenty  years  in  charge  of  institutes  is  long  enough  for  one  man.  Now, 
I  am  going  to  begin  business  for  myself. 

President. — Ohio  is  ready  to  start  off  on  something  like  that,  and  if  the 
dues  should  be  as  much  as  $25.00,  the  State  of  Ohio  will  pay  it  to  have  a 
stenographer  make  a  good  record,  and  get  it  published.  We  are  spending 
lots  of  money,  and  it  is  our  business  to  give  value  received  for  this,  and 
these  meetings  will  equip  us  more  than  any  other  school  we  can  attend 
to  get  value  received  out  of  the  public  dollar,  and  I  wish  we  could  do  some¬ 
thing  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning  to  ensure  some  aggressive  action  along 
these  lines.  We  have  the  round-table  in  our  farmers’  institute;  we  publish 
on  our  program  25  or  30  round-table  subjects. 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — I  am  in  accord  with  what  you  have  said,  and  with 
the  recommendation  of  Professor  Hamilton,  and  would  move  that  a  special 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  in  addition  to  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member,  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee  was  appointed  as  follows:  Edw. 
Van  Alstyne,  A.  L.  Martin,  T.  B.  Parker. 

President. — It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  McKerrow  is  to  retire  from  the 
work,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  association  we  will 
have  five-minute  farewell  addresses  from  Mr.  McKerrow  and  Professor  Ham¬ 
ilton  at  the  evening  session. 

EVENING  SESSION,  NOVEMBER  11,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

HOW  CAN  GREATER  LOCAL  SELF  DEPENDENCE  BE  SECURED 

IN  INSTITUTE  WORK? 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  HURD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  why  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  asked  me  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  for,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  most  of  you,  I  am  not  a  director  or  superintendent  of  farmers’ 
institutes,  but  only  an  occasional  lecturer  at  these  meetings.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  this  topic  which  I  gain  from  observing 
the  methods  used  in  organizing  and  conducting  farmers’  institutes  in  my  own 
and  other  states  in  which  I  sometimes  find  myself.  As  is  customary  in 

round-table  discussions,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  other  members 
of  this  association,  who  are  actually  accomplishing  things  in  the  line  of  work 
suggested  by  the  question,  to  assist  in  the  discussion. 

That  greater  local  self-dependence  is  deemed  desirable  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  this  subject  is  worded  on  the  program.  Granting  this  assump¬ 
tion,  how  can  this  be  best  brought  about?  After  looking  over  the  reports 
of  this  association  and  listening  to  the  addresses  and  discussions  for  several 
years,  we  are  warranted,  I  think,  in  coming  to  several  conclusions: 

First.  While  the  appropriations  for  institute  work  have  been  considerably 
increased  in  most  states,  neither  the  number  of  meetings  held  nor  people 
reached  annually  has  increased  in  a  like  proportion. 

Second.  There  seems  to  be  great  difference  in  the  expense  per  institute  in 
the  several  states,  and  the  cost  per  capita  of  people  reached  does  not  seem  to 
approach  any  standard. 

Third.  The  development  of  systematic  forms  of  agricultural  extension 
teaching  in  our  agricultural  colleges  and  state  universities  has  been  given  at 
various  times  in  this  association  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  the  interest  in  farmers’  institutes. 

Fourth.  That  the  advent  of  the  county  agent  or  agricultural  advisor  into 
the  field  of  agricultural  education — a  man  who  lives  with  the  farmers  of  a 
given  community  or  county  becoming  intimately  familiar  with  their  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs,  whereas  the  institute  lecturer  comes  in  for  a  few  hours, 
delivers  a  lecture  which  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  to  that  community  and 
then  leaves — has  supplanted  the  older  form  of  the  institute. 
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Fifth.  That  the  farmers’  institute  is  but  one  form  of  extension  teaching 
and  reaches  its  highest  usefulness  when  coordinated  and*  connected  with  the 
general  scheme  of  extension  work  in  agriculture,  is  a  point  of  view  strongly 
and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Chairman  Latta  read  before  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  this  association  at  Atlanta  last  year. 

Sixth.  Whether  or  not  we  grant  that  Hon.  Tait  Butler,  president  of  this 
association,  was  right  when  in  his  annual  address  at  the  Washington  meet¬ 
ing  in  1908  he  said:  “For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  institutes  have  been 
drifting,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  are  still  drifting.”  The  fact  remains 
that  the  general  sentiment  expressed  in  these  meetings  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  that  the  farmers’  institute  of  the  future  must  be  organized 
along  diffrent  lines  than  in  the  past  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  permanent  place 
as  a  factor  in  agricultural  development. 

No  matter  whether  one  or  all  of  these  allegations  are  true,  the  farmers’ 
institute  may  still  be  made  a  useful  vehicle  for  the  carrying  of  the  results 
of  the  research  work  of  our  experiment  stations,  the  teachings  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  and  the  best  thought  and  methods  of  work  in  use  by  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  to  the  rural  population  of  every  state  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  farming  communities  to  a  more  active,  persistent  effort  to  build  up 
all  phases  of  farm  and  rural  life. 

Where  can  a  better  reason  for  the  deterioration  of  the  farmers’  institute 
be  found  than  in  a  general  lack  of  active  participation  in  arranging  for, 
and  taking  part  in  these  meetings  by  the  people  themselves  for  whose  benefit 
the  institute  is  held,  hence,  the  reason,  I  suppose,  for  discussing  this  topic 
at  the  present  time. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  communities  themselves  should  assume 
more  responsibility  and  develop  more  self-dependence  in  organizing  institute 
work  and  I  offer  some  of  these  in  opening  this  discussion. 

Whenever  state  money  is  granted  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  the  state 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  local  effort  be  put  forth  in  proper  degree  so  that 
the  enterprise  will  be  worthy  of  this  support  and  all  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  benefited  by  it.  State  support  should  be  used  to  supplement 
local  contributions  and  not  for  the  sole  support  of  any  particular  project. 
The  giving  of  “something  for  nothing”  has  been  practiced  too  long  in  in¬ 
stitute  work.  Surely  the  least  that  can  be  exacted  of  a  community  is  that 
local  committees  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  in¬ 
stitute,  furnishing  proper  accommodations,  doing  the  necessary  advertising, 
securing  advice  and  giving  this  to  the  central  authority  on  the  kind  of 
topics  to  be  discussed,  the  personnel  of  the  speakers,  etc. 

Local  responsibility  should  be  encouraged  and  clearly  defined.  An  in¬ 
stitute,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  a  plan  whereby  a 
certain  number  of  these  must  be  held  before  a  grant  of  state  money  can  be 
received  for  the  support  of  a  local  fair,  or  some  similar  object.  The  in¬ 
stitute  in  such  a  scheme  is  likely  to  be  held  for  the  sake  of  the  money  and 
not  for  the  larger  good  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Farmers’  institutes  should  be  granted  only  to  those  communities  which 
are  willing  to  do  the  necessary  preliminary  work  of  organization.  It  seems 
to  me  too  that  communities  through  their  local  institute  organization  should 
contribute  materially  toward  the  expense  of  bringing  a  corp  of  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  to  their  town. 

We  have  been  trying  to  organize  too  much  from  the  top  down,  without 
securing  local  advice.  Give  the  local  community  a  sense  of  proprietorship 
in  the  institute  by  asking  them  to  select  speakers  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
program.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  all  know  of  communities  that  are  no 
better  able  today  to  organize  and  conduct  a  good  farmers’  institute  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago — and  all  because  the  state  has  not  demanded  any¬ 
thing  of  them  in  the  way  of  initiative  or  support. 

The  meeting,  too,  should  be  organized  so  that  it  will  represent  the  whole 
community, — a  grange,  a  farmers’  club,  or  other  single  organization,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  worthy  in  itself  seldom  represents  the  whole  community.  Senti¬ 
ment  and  interest  are  usually  divided  under  such  a  plan — a  good  reason 
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why  a  special  committee  representing  all  interests  and  factions  should  be 
maintained. 

If  such  obligations  as  these  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned  are 
imposed  on  communities  desiring  institutes,  then  these  same  communities 
in  turn  have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  state’s  sharing  a  certain  amount  of 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Those  in  charge  in  the  several 
states  ought  to  so  organize  their  work  that  advice  and  aid  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  making  arrangements  for  the  meeting  may  be  furnished.  The  com¬ 
munity  has  the  right  to  expect  that  an  organizer — an  advance  agent,  if  you 
please, — shall  be  sent  out  from  the  central  office  to  help  with  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  The  community  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  state  send  none 
but  speakers  of  the  highest  type  to  address  the  meeting.  The  day  of  the 
“professional”  institute  lecturer,  the  man  whose  own  farm  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  community,  the  “talker”  who  oftentimes  with  questionable  stories  and 
idle  “banter”  sought  to  entertain  an  audience  for  an  hour  or  more  under  the 
guise  of  instruction,  has  passed  away.  Farmers  today  demand  that  speakers 
bring  to  them  scientific  facts,  backed  up  by  practical  experience,  which  touch 
local  conditions,  and  that  they  present  these  in  terms  that  can  be  understood 
by  all.  Local  self-dependence  can  be  fostered  in  no  better  way  than  by  the 
employment  of  local  men  as  speakers  who  have  “made  good”  in  their  own 
communities,  and  who  have  the  respect  of  their  neighbors. 

The  more  local  demonstrative  and  illustrative  material  that  can  be  worked 
into  an  institute  program  the  better.  For  instance,  local  animals,  local  crops, 
local  farm  buildings,  demonstration  plots,  etc. 

Greater  local  self-dependence  can  be  secured  and  interest  kept  up  through¬ 
out  the  year  by  developing  follow-up  methods,  bringing  local  organizers  and 
speakers  together  for  conferences,  and  by  attempting  to  organize  definite 
institute  campaigns  extending  throughout  the  entire  year  and  covering  the 
whole  state.  Make  the  institute  something  besides  a  “here  today  and  away 
tomorrow”  affair. 

The  farmers’  institute,  too,  is  worthy  of  more  of  a  director’s  time  and 
attention  than  is  given  in  many  of  the  states.  The  farmers’  institute  system 
of  this  country  needs  an  organized  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
central  organization  and  the  local  institute  committees.  Given  a  strong, 
central  directing  agency,  familiar  with  the  rural  needs  of  the  state,  which 
secures  and  furnishes  a  corp  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators  who  present 
their  subjects  in  a  clean-cut  style,  local  committees  working  in  every  com¬ 
munity  which  is  desirous  of  securing  the  benefits  which  will  surely  come 
from  a  meeting  of  the  proper  kind,  and  who  are  willing  to  contribute  of  their 
thought,  time  and  money  toward  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  we  have  a 
combination  for  efficient  work  and  one  that  will  organize  within  any  com¬ 
munity  a  meeting  which  will  still  have  and  will  still  maintain  a  place  in 
our  system  for  the  practical  education  of  the  farmer. 

How  different  means  of  securing  greater  self-dependence  on  the  part  of 
communities  themselves  are  being  developed  in  several  states  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Kansas;  Christie,  of  Indiana;  Taft,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  I  trust  others  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Christie. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  do  any¬ 
thing  better  than  simply  say  that  I  agree  with  all  the  speaker  has  just  pre¬ 
sented,  and  I  think  there  is  very  little  more  to  add  to  it.  This  afternoon  in 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  we  were  given 
the  privilege  of  talking  about  what  we  were  doing,  and  putting  the  “I”  into 
it,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  we  can  do  tonight  is  to  tell  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  several  states,  and  then  if  we  have  an  idea  the  other 
fellow  may  get  it.  The  question  of  permanency  is  the  one  point  that  needs 
attention  at  this  time.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  has  been  responsible 
for  the  statement  quoted  by  Professor  Hurd,  that  the  institute  has  been 
drifting,  drifting,  drifting,  it  has  been  that  we  never  put  a  stick  in  the 
ground  and  then  drove  it  a  little  each  year,  but  we  have  been  drifting  around. 
The  institutes  in  Indiana  have  been  running  for  over  25  years;  until  a  few 
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years  ago  we  had  that  characteristic  of  drifting.  Now,  that  is  not  due  to 
the  director  of  institutes.  I  do  not  think  we  should  criticise  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  institutes.  I  think  the  fault  has  been  with  the  appropria¬ 
tions.  If  the  man  has  a  certain  appropriation,  and  he  is  supposed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  the  counties,  he  can  only  do  so  much,  and  that  was  the 
condition  in  Indiana.  We  had  an  appropriation  that  allowed  us  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  hold  one  institute  meeting  in  each  county.  One  year  it  was  held 
in  the  county  seat,  and  another  year  in  another  town,  and  so  on,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  people.  Later,  a  county  organization  was  formed,  and 
the  appropriation  was  increased  slightly,  and  we  were  allowed  to  hold  in 
some  counties  as  high  as  three  meetings.  Now  three  meetings  in  a  county 
with  about  12  to  15  good,  live  towns  that  are  all  pulling  for  one  is  not 
enough.  Those  three  meetings  were  in  the  same  position  as  were  the  one 
meeting,  that  is,  they  were  distributed  around.  A  county  chairman  was 
appointed,  who  announced  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  here  this  year, 
and  the  next  year  at  some  other  place.  His  opinion  was  given  to  the  state 
director,  and  the  meetings  were  so  arranged.  Three  years  ago  we  deter¬ 
mined  upon  another  policy,  and  decided  that  if  it  were  desirable  to  have 
an  institute  in  one  place  this  year,  it  was  just  as  desirable  to  have  one  in 
that  place  next  year,  and  we  asked  these  people  to  come  together,  organize 
as  a  body,  name  a  president  and  directors,  and  get  a  certain  paid-up  mem¬ 
bership,  and  you  can  then  have  an  institute  every  year,  and  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  to  help  you.  That  is  the  proposition  we  put  up  to  the  people  and  we 
have  arranged  matters  so  that  we  can  put  an  institute  in  every  township, 
providing  the  people  demand  it.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  every  town¬ 
ship  will  be  ready  for  an  institute.  We  have  something  over  500  in  the  state, 
and  have  about  40  speakers  to  go  to  the  institutes;  I  suppose  that  would  run 
20  or  25  meetings.  We  start  in  the  middle  of  November  and  run  until  the 
20th  of  February,  and  practically  every  day  is  utilized  except  one  week, 
that  is  our  farmers’  short  course  at  Purdue.  We  send  one  man  and  one 
woman.  You  cannot  give  the  people  all  they  want  at  one  time. 

We  feel  that  these  institutes  should  have  a  permanent  organization,  and 
if  they  have  25  members  with  a  membership  fee  of  not  less  than  25  cents  each, 
we  will  send  a  man  or  a  woman,  one  speaker;  if  they  have  a  membership  of 
40  with  a  fee  of  not  less  than  25  cents,  we  will  send  a  man  and  a  woman, 
so  that  they  know  just  what  they  will  get  upon  a  membership  basis.  Then 
we  go  further  and  say  that  we  will  pay  the  per  diem  and  the  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  speaker  to  the  town  or  the  nearest  railroad  station  or  steam¬ 
boat  landing,  but  they  must  take  care  of  the  bus,  livery,  hotel  and  living 
expenses  while  in  the  county  from  the  local  funds.  In  the  county  we  have 
a  permanent  fund,  to  be  drawn  on  by  the  county  institutes,  of  25  cents  per 
square  mile  to  the  county  that  averages  100  to  the  county,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  township  institutes  form  what  is  known  as  the  county  institute  board. 
They  meet  the  first  part  of  April  and  name  one  member  to  be  designated 
as  the  county  chairman,  and  the  county  chairman  receives  the  bills  against 
this  county  institute  fund,  has  them  approved  by  the  state  director,  files 
them  with  the  county  treasurer  and  draws  the  money  in  that  way.  None  of 
the  new  counties  where  they  have  used  up  this  local  money  first  have  used 
up  anywhere  near  all  the  county  appropriation.  After  the  institute  season  is 
over  we  find  a  balance  of  $20,  $30  or  $40.  One  county  left  $92  in  the  county 
treasury.  Since  the  bills  must  be  approved  by  the  state  director,  we  keep 
books  and  we  know  how  every  dollar  is  expended  and  how  the  account  stands 
in  the  county  treasury.  By  the  first  of  March  the  institutes  have  been  held, 
and  if  we  find  a  balance  we  write  out  to  the  county  chairman  and  we  ask 
if  they  would  like  to  have  a  horticultural  demonstration.  Those  that  want 
a  horticultural  demonstration  sign  up  a  petition  and  file  that  petition  with 
the  university  with  an  agreement  to  allow  $10  for  each  horticultural  demon¬ 
stration  to  be  paid  from  that  fund.  This  year  we  held  some  87  horticultural 
demonstrations,  some  25  or  26  domestic  science  demonstrations  of  two  days 
each,  and  we  had  some  county  fair  judging  contests.  We  also  allowed  them 
to  use  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  money  for  premiums  for  boys'  contests,  and 
in  that  way  we  are  trying  to  make  the  township  institute  a  live  factor, 
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and  I  believe  that  is  the  hope  for  our  farmers’  institute  work.  At  the  present 
time,  the  county  agent  work  is  a  long  ways  off,  but  as  organized  now  the 
state  director  has  been  holding  these  institutes  and  horticultural  demon¬ 
strations,  and  the  club  work  throughout  the  year  and  this  keeps  the  town¬ 
ship  associations  alive  and  they  are  permanent  affairs,  because  they  know 
when  they  leave  the  hall  today  with  their  chairman  and  their  secretary  and 
their  paid-up  membership,  that  they  are  guaranteed  help  from  the  state  and 
we  believe  we  have  a  good  foundation  for  permanency  in  institute  work. 

L.  R.  Taft. — Michigan  is  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  farmers’  institute 
work,  but  it  is  only  about  20  years  since  it  was  really  organized.  Before 
that  the  college  held  six  or  fen  institutes  each  year,  but  about  20  years  ago 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  permanent  organization  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  and  today  every  county  in  Michigan  is  organized,  and  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  holding  institutes,  and  this  one  is  a  mining  county  where  there  are 
practically  no  farmers.  The  rules  under  which  we  work  are  about  the  same 
as  those  described.  We  require  a  membership  fee  of  25  cents  in  most  cases, 
but  from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  counties  they  have  county  funds  we 
have  not  required  25  cents  in  all  cases;  if  they  have  even  10  or  15  cents 
we  allow  them  to  operate  under  the  usual  organization.  We  have  a  county 
president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  with  a  vice-president  in  each  township  who 
is  to  act  as  a  local  manager  for  the  institute.  We  have  no  definite  number 
of  institutes  for  a  county,  but  we  rely  upon  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  do 
as  well  as  we  can  to  supply  them.  For  instance,  our  rule  is  to  have  one 
county  institute,  usually  a  two-day  meeting,  although  sometimes  three  or 
four  days  in  length,  and  we  send,  as  a  rule,  two  men  and  a  woman  to  talk 
on  farming  and  home  topics,  but  frequently  have  assistance  in  the  way  of 
speakers  on  good  roads,  education,  sanitation,  or  something  of  that  kind 
from  other  state  boards  or  commissioners.  The  highway  commission,  the 
board  of  health,  and  the  normal  schools  are  supplying  speakers  for  evenings, 
and  for  these  meetings  the  college  from  its  funds  meets  all  expenses  of  the 
speakers,  including  the  per  diem,  traveling,  hotel  and  other  bills,  but  we 
expect  the  people  of  the  locality  to  provide  the  hall  and  look  after  the  print¬ 
ing,  furnishing  programs,  and  other  local  expenses.  We  do  not  stop  here, 
however,  but  we  hold  anywhere  from  one  to  eighteen  one-day  institutes  in 
a  county,  or  frequently  if  they  prefer  will  give  them  a  smaller  number  of 
two-day  institutes.  They  often  say  that  they  would  rather  have  two  two- 
day  institutes  than  to  have  four  one-day  meetings,  and  for  these  we  as  a 
rule  supply  a  single  speaker,  a  man  in  most  cases,  and  while  we  provide 
the  speaker’s  per  diem  and  pay  the  hotel  bills  and  traveling  expenses  in 
getting  to  the  place,  they  are  required  to  entertain  him  while  there;  provide 
livery  if  necessary,  and  as  usual  provide  the  halls  and  look  after  the  print¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  we  want  to  get  as  close  as  we  can  to  the  farmers  and  we 
expect  more  help  than  we  receive  for  the  other  institutes. 

In  making  up  the  program  for  the  county  institutes,  we  generally  put 
on  two  speakers  for  the  forenoon  and  two  or  three  for  the  afternoon.  In 
the  afternon,  as  a  rule,  the  woman  speaker  has  a  special  session,  and  that 
means  an  extra  hour  for  a  local  speaker.  The  speakers  are  expected  to 
occupy  only  about  one-half  of  the  time  with  their  addresses,  and  that  leaves 
a  half  hour  following  each  address  for  questions  and  discussion.  In  the  one- 
day  institutes,  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  talk  in  the  morning,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  if  they  have  evening  meetings,  and  that,  of 
course,  means  much  more  time  for  the  local  speakers. 

I  would  say,  though,  that  in  many  counties  the  county  school  commis¬ 
sioner,  as  we  call  him,  frequently  attends  the  meetings  and  takes  part  in  the 
program,  speaking  in  the  evening,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  teachers  will  be 
on  the  program.  Occasionally,  for  the  evening,  the  school  takes  up  a  half 
hour  or  more  with  a  program,  but  it  leaves  time  for  perhaps  two  addresses. 
In  some  cases  the  commissioner  of  schools,  out  of  his  school  funds  pro¬ 
vides  a  speaker,  and  then  the  plan  is  for  the  commissioner  with  his  speaker 
to  devote  the  forenoon  and  a  part  of  the  afternoon  to  visiting  the  schools 
in  that  locality  and  they  reach  the  institute  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  give  a  short  talk  for  the  farmers,  because  in  the  evening  the 
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proportion  of  the  farmers  is  small;  many  of  them  having  to  go  home  to  do 
their  chores.  In  the  evening,  another  address  is  given  by  this  speaker.  In 
this  way  we  try  to  get  the  local  cooperation  in  the  way  of  furnishing  money 
and  furnishing  speakers,  and  so  far  as  the  arrangements  are  concerned,  we 
leave  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  in  some  cases  all  of  it,  to  the  local  officers. 
The  county  secretary  handles  the  work  by  correspondence  and  by  making 
personal  visits  to  the  different  townships,  and  the  township  vice-president 
looks  after  the  local  arrangememnts  for  the  one-day  institutes. 

In  arranging  these,  our  plan  is  to  send  out  a  blank  with  questions  asking 
what  they  want.  In  other  words,  we  ask  where  they  want  to  hold  the  county 
institute,  and  this  is  usually  held  at  the  county  seat,  or  some  central  point, 
year  after  year.  Sometimes  we  hold  a  county  institute  at  the  county  seat, 
and  the  next  year  at  some  other  point.  For  the  one-day  institutes,  after 
ascertaining  in  a  general  way  what  is  desired,  we  select  a  speaker  who  can 
talk  along  the  lines  they  have  chosen,  and  fill  out  a  blank,  putting  down 
the  name  of  the  speaker  and  a  complete  list  of  his  topics,  with  the  places 
where  the  institutes  are  held,  arranged  in  a  convenient  order  for  reaching 
the  institutes.  For  each  we  give  the  name  of  the  hall  and  the  name  of  the 
local  manager.  We  make  four  copies,  send  two  to  the  secretary,  one  to  the 
speaker,  and  keep  one  for  the  office  file.  We  ask  the  secretary  to  consult 
the  local  management  and  have  them  select  from  this  list  one  topic  for  each 
session. 

When  it  comes  to  the  county  institutes,  we  secure  a  list  of  topics  desired, 
and  pick  out  a  corps  of  workers  that  will  take  in  a  certain  series  of  coun¬ 
ties,  following  perhaps  a  certain  line  of  railroad,  and  then  we  determine  the 
dates  on  which  the  institutes  can  be  held,  giving  those  asked  for  if  possible, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  cannot  always  have  the  exact  dates  because 
we  want  to  have  them  held  in  a  series.  We  make  out  a  skeleton  program, 
putting  down  the  names  of  the  speakers  and  their  topics,  and  the  time  at 
which  they  will  speak.  We  sometimes  change  one  speaker  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  and  another  man  comes  along  and  takes  his  place;  it  costs  no  more 
and  you  can  give  them  a  little  variety.  We  only  have  two  men  speakers 
and  the  lady  speaker  at  these  meetings,  but  by  arranging  it  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained,  we  give  the  farmers  of  the  community  a  chance  to  appear  on  the 
program,  and  we  find  that  this  not  only  helps  them,  but  gives  their  neigh¬ 
bors  a  chance  to  learn  just  what  they  are  doing,  the  conditions  they  have  to 
contend  with  and  the  methods  that  they  find  best  adapted  for  success. 

F.  S.  Cooley. — The  conditions  in  Montana  are  so  different — pioneer  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  most  part,  that  I  doubt  whether  our  new  experience  would 
be  of  any  particular  interest  to  people  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  the  plan  of  local  presiding  officers  seems 
to  work  out  better  than  that  of  a  regular  conductor  who  shall  have  charge 
of  the  meeting? 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne. — I  can  express  a  very  decided  opinion  on  that  question. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  New  York  state  institutes  we  always  had  the  local 
chairman;  it  had  its  advantages,  of  course,  because  it  helped  to  recognize 
an  interest  in  the  local  people  and  if  you  happen  to  get  a  good  chairman 
you  can  do  good  work,  but  if  you  happen  to  get  a  loquacious  one,  or  an  in¬ 
competent  one,  it  worked  very  ill,  and  after  trying  that  for  a  number  of 
years  we  finally  abandoned  it  altogether,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  the 
institute  conductor  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  local  chairman,  first,  because 
he  is  a  trained  man,  and  in  a  sense  knows  his  business.  He  knows  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal;  he  knows  their  peculiarities,  and  he  ought  to 
be  more  or  less  of  an  expert  in  running  an  institute.  A  local  man  rarely 
ever  is,  and  I  have  seen  meetings  ruined  by  local  chairmen. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  arrangement  by  which  the  local  people  bear  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penses.  We  had  a  rural  life  conference  in  one  of  the  hardest  counties  to 
interest  in  the  work,  one  of  the  old  conservative  Dutch  counties  where  the 
people  are  satisfied.  A  gentleman  came  in  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
not  have  a  rural  life  conference  in  his  town,  and  I  said  to  him:  ‘‘Now,  I 
will  conduct  a  meeting  in  your  town,  and  I  will  give  you  just  as  good 
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material  as  can  be  got,  and  we  will  have  a  good,  live  conference  there,  but 
one  of  the  conditions  must  be  that  you  will  help  finance  it;  it  will  cost  you 
money  to  have  the  kind  of  meeting  you  w'ant,  but  not  so  much  for  that  as 
an  evidence  of  good  faith.  If  you  will  raise  $25  I  will  give  you  the  meeting.” 
Well,  they  raised  $40;  they  got  the  meeting.  It  was  a  beautiful  June  day, 
and  the  little  church  was  filled.  We  would  never  have  done  it  if  they  had 
not  had  to  do  something  financially.  When  they  have  to  pay  for  it  they 
will  come  to  get  the  worth  of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  very  much  place  for  the  local  speaker  at  the 
institute.  If  a  man  has  raised  a  good  crop,  or  done  something  in  the  com¬ 
munity  that  is  worth  while,  he  is  perhaps  a  more  valuable  man  to  tell  about 
it  than  somebody  coming  from  a  distance,  but  those  people  have  seen  what 
that  man  has  done,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  him  every  day, 
and  when  they  have  the  meeting  they  want  something  fresh;  they  want  a 
man  who  speaks  with  authority  and  a  man  who  goes  out  over  the  state 
ought  to  be  able  to  speak  with  authority.  If  they  cannot,  they  have  no 
business  to  go  out. 

To  come  back  to  the  subject  of  permanent  rural  organization,  I  am  more 
and  more  of  the  opinion  that  the  farm  bureau  agent  is  going  to  be  the  thing 
that  is  going  to  help  us  out.  Here  is  the  local  farm  bureau  organization 
that  will  be  permanent,  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.  In  the  farm  bureau 
agent,  whether  he  stays  continually  or  another  man  takes  his  place,  you 
have  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  organization,  and  I  believe  with  Mr. 
Christie  that  as  time  goes  on  the  work  that  the  institutes  are  doing  can  be 
done  by  the  farm  bureau  management.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  as  I  see 
the  situation  now,  that  eventually  the  state  leader  in  the  farm  bureau  work 
ought  to  be  the  director  of  farmers’  institutes.  The  two  ought  to  be  together, 
and  then  the  local  work  and  the  assistance  that  must  come  from  outside  can 
be  directed  by  a  central  head  without  waste  of  funds  or  loss  of  energy. 

P.  S.  Cooley. — Mr.  Taft,  when  you  have  only  one  speaker,  who  presides? 

L.  R.  Taft. — The  president  of  the  county  institute  society,  or  the  local 
vice-president  in  his  absence.  At  the  one-day  institute  with  one  speaker,  he 
is  designated  as  the  conductor  of  that  institute;  for  the  two-day  institutes 
or  where  we  have  more  than  one  speaker,  we  always  select  some  one  to  act 
as  conductor,  and  although  he  seldom  presides,  he  is  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
stitute.  The  speakers  report  to  him  and  he  is  supposed  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  president  and  other  local  officers,  and  to  offer  advice  along  any  lines 
that  may  appear  to  be  necessary.  We  find  that  having  a  man  selected  locally 
to  preside  at  the  institutes  works  out  well,  if  he  can  be  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
ductor,  and  that  it  makes  the  members  feel  that  it  is  their  institute. 

So  far  as  the  county  agriculturist  is  concerned,  we  are  getting  results 
by  cooperating  with  them.  We  have  one  speaker  at  the  one-day  institutes 
and  the  county  agriculturist  is  also  supposed  to  be  present  and  take  part  on 
the  program.  That  provides  two  speakers  at  each  meeting,  and  where  we 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  schools,  that  gives  us  all  we  need  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  regular  speakers  occupy  one-half  of  the  time,  then  for  an  equal 
period  there  is  opportunity  for  local  discussion  and  questions.  We  like  to 
have  the  meetings  in  direct  charge  of  the  local  manager,  who  acts  as  pre¬ 
siding  officer  if  the  county  president  is  not  at  the  institute,  but  if  the  county 
president  attends  he  usually  acts  as  chairman  of  the  one-day  institutes. 
In  some  counties  the  county  president,  or  secretary,  makes  it  a  point  to 
attend  every  institute,  and  with  the  help  of  the  conductor  carry  them  on. 

W.  J.  Kennedy. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  ways  to  do  the  same 
work,  and  accomplish  the  same  results.  In  Iowa,  we  have  in  our  institute 
organization,  a  president,  a  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a 
director  in  each  township  in  the  county.  They  take  full  charge  of  the  meet¬ 
ings;  about  one-half  of  the  speakers  are  provided  by  the  college  or  from 
some  outside  source,  largely  from  the  college;  the  other  half  are  local  people. 
I  want  to  say  this.  Fifteen  years  ago  this  winter  I  was  a  member  of  a 
farmers’  institute  corps  in  Minnesota  where  we  had  a  corps  of  some  seven 
or  eight  people,  where  one  of  our  own  members  presided.  I  worked  for 
three  months  under  that  system,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  will  take  the 
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local  presiding  officer  in  preference  to  the  other  men.  I  do  not  believe  in 
paternalism,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  objects  of  farmers’  institute  work  is 
to  develop  the  people.  I  like  to  see  our  young  men  develop.  We  have  taken 
the  view  in  years  gone  by  that  a  man  on  a  farm  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  and  that  he  is  not  capable  of  holding  offices.  I  feel  there  is  no  office 
in  our  state  that  he  could  not  aspire  to  hold,  and  that  he  may  be  a  governor, 
a  congressman,  or  a  senator,  and  we  are  going  to  send  some  agricultural 
people,  too,  gentlemen,  just  good  farmers  from  our  state  college;  they  must 
have  this  training  and  I  can  take  you  out  into  our  state  and  show  you  first- 
class  presiding  officers,  as  good  as  at  lots  of  national  meetings  I  have  at¬ 
tended.  In  our  state,  in  short  course  and  farmers’  institute  work  our  local 
people  paid  $50,000  last  year  in  money.  They  paid  the  traveling  expenses  of 
every  speaker  sent  out  from  our  institution,  or  elsewhere.  In  our  short 
courses,  where  we  have  eleven  people  on  the  program,  they  paid  all  the 
traveling  expenses  and  the  salaries  of  seven  assistants,  and  they  wanted  to 
do  it.  This  year  we  have  40  places  clamoring  for  short  courses  and  willing 
to  pledge  $7,000.  We  have  never  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a  dollar  for 
traveling  expenses  or  for  short  course  work,  our  people  put  up  the  money, 
and  are  glad  to  do  it.  The  local  people  handle  their  own  institute  organ¬ 
ization,  and  our  short  courses’  organization  is  handled  in  just  the  same  way. 
We  do  not  let  some  business  man  in  the  town  take  hold  of  this  work;  it  is 
a  farmers’  organization  and  they  handle  it  and  handle  it  nicely.  As  I  said 
before  I  do  not  believe  in  paternalism  and  our  people  last  year  put  up 
$50,000,  and  I  believe  this  year  they  will  put  up  $75,000  for  the  work  which 
is  now  planned. 

P.  W.  Card. — I  wish  to  express  my  agreement  with  Mr.  Van  Alstyne. 

THE  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  TO  RURAL  PEO¬ 
PLE  AND  RURAL  CONDITIONS,  AND  HOW  IT  SHALL  MEET 
ITS  OBLIGATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOL  TEACHER,  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  THE  COUNTRY  PASTOR, 

BY  W.  C.  LATTA,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

Professor  Latta  being  absent  the  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Hamilton, 
as  follows: 

The  aim  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  Association  is  to  promote  the  prosperity, 
progress  and  general  well-being  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

From  its  very  purpose  said  association  is  under  obligation  to  give  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  to  every  agency  for  community  betterment.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  these  agencies  are  the  country  teacher,  the  school  official  and 
the  rural  pastor. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Farmers’  Institute  Association,  there¬ 
fore,  owes  allegiance  and  active  support  to  the  country  school  and  to  the 
country  church. 

How  shall  this  obligation  be  met?  In  two  ways.  1.  Through  the  Farmers’ 
Institute  Association  as  such,  and,  2,  through  the  farmers’  institute  meeting. 

Let  us  consider  these  separately.  If  the  teacher  is  not  receiving  due  en¬ 
couragement  and  cooperation  from  the  school  patrons;  if  the  school  director 
does  not  have  the  proper  backing  of  his  constituents  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  or  in  his  efforts  for  school  improvement;  if  the  country  pastor 
feels  the  need  of  the  more  earnest  and  active  support  of  his  parishioners  in 
any  effort  for  the  common  good,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  Association.  This  committee  should 
regard  it  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  lend  a  hand,  by  seeking  to  bring  about 
proper  community  action  which  would,  first,  grant  a  hearing,  and,  second, 
afford  approved  reinforcement  of  individual  effort  for  advancement. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Farmers’  Institute  Association  is  an  abiding, 
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potential  factor  for  neighborhood  advancement,  whose  aid  may  be  invoked 
at  any  time  in  behalf  of  teacher,  school  officer,  pastor,  church  or  school. 

While  the  appeal  for  help  will  be  made  to  the  Farmers’  Institute  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  farmers’  institute  meeting  gives  opportunity  for  the  advocacy 
of  measures  that  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  pastor,  teacher  or  school 
official,  or  promote  the  efficiency,  usefulness  and  influence  of  either  the  rural 
school  or  the  country  church. 

In  this  advocacy  of  better  things  the  teacher,  the  school  officer  and  the 
pastor  sho.uld  have  ample  opportunity  to  take  part,  and  every  deserving 
appeal  in  behalf  of  church  or  school  should  receive  encouragement  and 
endorsement  on  the  farmers’  institute  platform. 

By  means,  therefore,  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  Association,  and  through 
the  medium  of  its  open  forum,  the  farmers’  institute  meeting,  every  agency 
for  rural  betterment  should  get  a  respectful  and  sympathetic  hearing,  and 
such  moral  backing  and  active  support  as  due  deliberation  may  show  to  be 
desirable  and  feasible. 

Discussion. 

Geo.  McKerrow. — I  am  in  favor  of  the  local  institutes,  but  in  Wisconsin 
we  have  had  many  obstacles  in  the  way.  I  think,  however,  the  day  has 
arrived  when  we  shall  have  local  organizations.  In  regard  to  the  farmers’ 
institute,  I  am  with  you  that  it  should  stay  if  it  can,  and  it  can  in  most 
places.  The  farmers’  institutes  have  done  a  lot  of  good.  The  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  of  Wisconsin  have  carried  the  gospel  of  better  dairy  cows,  and  have 
advanced  the  dairy  interests  of  Wisconsin;  they  have  carried  the  doctrine 
of  the  silo  until  Wisconsin  has  more  permanent  silos  than  all  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  Rotation  of  crops  has  been  carried  by  the  farmers’ 
institutes  until  I  believe  the  records  will  show  you  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  under  tillage  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  are  growing  more 
clover  in  proportion  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  What  has  it  done  in 
regard  to  the  schools?  Twenty-eight  years  ago  when  the  farmers’  institutes 
were  first  organized,  we  began  to  discuss  at  every  evening  session  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  and  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  in  the  high  schools.  We  talked  it  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  townspeople  until  it  was  put  into  the  law  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  every  teacher  in  Wisconsin  has  had  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  on  agriculture.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  as  much  of  it  being 
taught  as  we  would  like,  but  we  are  still  pounding  and  trying  to  get  more 
of  it,  and  in  a  great  many  counties  a  great  deal  of  it  is  being  taught  and 
taught  with  the  horse  and  the  chicken  and  the  pig  and  the  cow. 

F.  S.  Cooley. — The  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  is  one  in  which 
I  am  greatly  interested,  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  believe  is  going 
to  do  more  to  solve  our  rural  problems  than  any  other  one  thing  that  there 
is.  Sometimes,  however,  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  our  institute  people 
are  too  modest.  The  teacher’s  term  of  service  is  so  short,  averaging  less 
than  two  years  in  rural  schools,  that  they  hardly  get  their  bearings  before 
they  are  promoted  to  a  more  permanent  field  of  activity.  And  so  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  farmers’  institute  workers,  and  others  who  are  permanently  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  sort  of  thing,  forget  their  pride  and  go  at  the  problem,  just  as 
though  they  had  been  invited,  to  show  these  girls  and  others  how  they  may 
be  a  part  of  this  great  scheme  of  universal  education;  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  fits  for  life;  in  realizing  the  education  of  our  country  schools,  to 
make  them  exemplify  the  life  of  the  people  and  impress  the  life  of  the  people 
more  thoroughly  than  it  now  does.  We  shall  come  to  a  better  realization 
of  our  ideal  in  education  when  we  get  to  a  proper  balance  between  the  book 
side  and  the  practical  or  experience  side  of  education.  If  we  can  make  our 
education  one-half  experience  and  one-half  books  we  would  have  it  better, 
particularly  for  the  elementary  work.  That  is  why  I  said  what  I  did  this 
morning  about  teaching  agricultural  objects  and  material  instead  of  agri¬ 
cultural  books,  but  as  Professor  Kennedy  said,  the  teachers  are  too  inex¬ 
perienced  now  to  be  expected  to  find  a  way  without  being  shown,  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  help  to  show  these  people  a  way. 
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President. — In  Ohio,  you  have  heard  of  the  young  lady  who  went  from 
the  city  to  the  country  to  teach  agriculture.  She  began  by  dividing  the 
farmers  into  three  classes, —tired  farmers,  retired  farmers,  and  rubber-tired 
farmers.  Agriculture  is  now  taught  in  our  public  schools  and  over  200,000 
boys  and  girls  are  engaged  in  that  study  today.  We  are  hoping  that  that 
law  may  prove  a  blessing  to  our  state.  In  a  few  instances  we  are  establish¬ 
ing  little  experiment  stations  and  little  gardens  built  in  connection  with 
the  country  school  houses.  Things  are  being  done  there  that  make  the 
neighborhood  talk  and  that  are  bringing  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  in  the  community  and  helping  to  wear  away  the  prejudice  against 
book  farming.  It  is  helping  the  farmers  in  Ohio. 

G.  C.  Creelman. — It  is  always  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  permitted 
to  talk  to  the  members  of  this  association.  I  esteem  it  a  particular  privilege 
just  at  this  moment  when  we  are  on  the  subject  of  rural  affairs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  rural  teacher.  We  can  only  each  tell  our  own  story;  we  can 
each  tell  only  what  is  pertinent  in  the  work  of  our  own  state  or  province, 
and  to  us  in  Ontario  we  have  had  some  privileges  and  some  troubles  and  as 
president  of  the  Agricultural  College,  we  take  the  full  responsibility  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  agricultural  colleges  have  not  done  their  whole  duty  toward 
rural  education  and  I  wrant  to  take  my  part  in  the  responsibility.  For  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  agriculture  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
and  we  thought  we  had  accomplished  a  good  deal  when  the  legislature  con¬ 
curred  in  our  wishes  and  made  it  compulsory.  We  then  proceeded  to  wear 
out  the  patience  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  in  trying  to  teach  them 
something  that  the  teachers  did  not  know  anything  about.  We  got  a  man 
to  write  a  book,  and  the  teachers  took  it,  and  when  they  come  to  the  chapters 
on  animals,  or  anything  else,  the  boys  in  the  school  pricked  up  their  ears 
and  they  got  nothing  out  of  the  subject.  Then  we  got  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  write  a  book,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many  schools  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  the  same  thing 
happened  again.  Then  we  said,  what  is  wrong,  and  we  began  at  the  other 
end  of  the  subject  and  are  just  beginning  to  see  light.  We  took  these  girls 
from  the  normal  school  after  they  had  had  their  pedagogy  and  their  science 
of  teaching  and  then  we  took  them  to  the  agricultural  college  and  kept  them 
there  to  learn  at  least  the  principles  underlying  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  I  admit  that  at  first  it  looked  a  pretty  solemn  proposition. 
When  the  first  class  of  200  teachers  came  it  did  look,  until  the  end  of  the 
second  week  at  least,  as  though  we  were  against  a  proposition.  When  we 
started  with  our  professor  of  botany  and  entomology  and  agronomy  and  live 
stock  and  poultry,  when  they  began  to  talk  in  the  terms  of  chickens  and 
eggs,  and  breeds  of  chickens,  and  kinds  of  eggs,  and  oats  and  wheat  and  bees 
and  barley,  when  we  began  to  teach  in  the  terms  of  biting  insects  and 
sucking  insects,  and  to  take  them  out  to  see  the  effects  of  the  poisons  on 
the  plants,  and  keep  them  there  going  from  tree  to  tree  and  over  to  the 
dairy  and  over  the  poultry  department  until  we  began  to  see  that  even  in 
three  months  we  got  an  inspiration  into  those  teachers  and  they  wished 
they  had  taken  the  whole  agricultural  course  in  the  college. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  agricultural  college  should  be  used 
as  laboratories  the  year  around.  I  believe  we  have  touched  the  keynote  of 
the  thing  by  giving  the  people  who  are  going  to  give  the  instruction  a  little 
more  scientific  instruction  than  the  people  they  are  going  to  teach. 

President. — Do  any  of  you  ever  have  your  state  speakers  write  ahead  and 
arrange  for  some  local  resident  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic 
which  the  state  speaker  will  discuss? 

T  .B.  Parker. — I  tried  it  to  some  extent. 

President. — Did  you  meet  with  success? 

T.  B.  Parker. — Frequently  not;  sometimes. 

President. — We  have  been  trying  it  in  Ohio  and  it  helps. 

L.  R.  Taft. — We  generally  have  the  local  officers  ask  some  one  to  open  the 
discussion. 

President. — We  have  our  state  speakers  write  to  the  local  officers  and  ask 
them  to  suggest  some  one,  and  then  the  state  speakers  write  to  them,  and 
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these  people  think  the  institute  will  be  a  success  and  they  boost  it;  the 
stockholder  spirit  gets  into  it  that  way.  It  makes  considerable  correspondence 
for  our  state  speakers,  but  they  enter  into  it  very  well.  Do  the  state  speak¬ 
ers  make  a  full  report  of  each  meeting, — number  present,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  meeting;  do  you  have  the  local  officers  report  also  to  you 
upon  the  meeting  and  the  conduct  of  the  state  speakers. 

L.  R.  Taft. — We  have  the  reports  from  the  president,  the  secretary  and  the 
conductor;  three  reports  in  all. 

President. — I  think  that  many  of  the  problems  that  each  of  us  have  are 
common  to  all  of  us,  and  I  observe  coming  to  these  meetings  year  after  year, 
that  no  matter  what  topics  are  discussed  we  usually  get  back  to  the  same 
line  of  discussion. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  read  by  Mr.  Taft  and  adopted 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  extend  to  Professor  John  Hamilton  its 
sincere  appreciation  of  his  loyal  service  as  an  inspirer  of  the  ideals 
which  have  strongly  affected  institute  work  throughout  the  United  States. 
As  secretary  of  this  Association  and  as  farmers’  institute  specialist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  his  efficiency,  combined  with  his 
abundant  geniality  has  tended  to  a  standardization  and  a  continuous  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  institute  work  which  explain  in  a  large  measure  the  present 
excellent  status  of  the  work  respresented  by  this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  heartily  commends  the  organization  of  the 
federal  office  of  markets,  and  urges  its  members  to  use  their  influence  for 
the  establishing  of  cooperative  organizations  among  farmers,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  wTill  contribute  very  largely  toward  the  solution 
of  rural  problems  by  materially  increasing  the  profits  of  farm  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  regrets  the  apparent  necessity  which  com¬ 
pels  discontinuance  of  the  printing  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association 
as  a  document  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  urges  a 
reconsideration  by  the  officials  of  the  Department 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  giving  of  more  attention  at  farmers’  institutes 
to  topics  looking  to  a  general  improvement  in  the  existing  conditions  upon 
the  farms,  such  as  beautifying  the  home  and  home  grounds,  making  house¬ 
work  easier  and  providing  better  schools,  better  churches  and  better  roads, 
believing  that  this  will  result  in  elevating  the  social  life  of  farming  com¬ 
munities,  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  and  in  a  measure,  solving 
the  question  of  farm  and  house  help. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  members  and  associates  that  they  give 
more  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  by  public  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  farmers’  institutes  and  urge  the  farmers  to  adopt  systems 
of  farming  that  will  maintain  rather  than  deplete  the  soil  of  its  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  power,  and  that  we  most  emphatically  condemn  any  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  that  robs  the  soil  of  its  plant  food,  and  deprives  the  future  generations 
of  the  inheritance  which  is  their  due. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  liberal  appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  holding  of  farmers’  institutes  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  the  various  states  and  territories,  but  would  urge  that  this  aid 
be  rendered  to,  and  the  work  performed  by  existing  local  organizations. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  rendered  by 
the  various  agencies  which  have  helped  to  make  our  present  meeting  such 
a  great  success,  and  among  them  we  would  especially  mention  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Hotel  Raleigh  for  the  use  of  its  comfortable,  commodious  and  quiet 
convention  hall,  and  for  other  courtesies;  and  the  press  of  the  country  for 
its  liberal  notices  of  the  meeting.  (Signed) 

L.  R.  Taft, 

J.  W.  Neill, 

E.  G.  Peterson, 

Committee. 
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President. — At  this  time  I  think  we  should  be  reminded  of  our  financial 
status.  A  $5  fee  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  expenses  in  the  future  of  this 
meeting  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  give  notice  one  year  in 
advance  that  the  membership  fee  will  be  increased  next  year.  What  do 
you  think  the  fee  ought  to  be?  It  is  now  $5  for  a  state.  Dr.  Hamilton,  what 
would  be  your  estimate? 

Professor  Hamilton. — At  present  the  annual  receipts,  counting  the  in¬ 
terest  accruing  on  the  invested  fund,  $1,500,  and  the  balance  in  bank  is  about 
$330.  The  publication  of  the  report  and  its  distribution  will  cost  about 
$600.  I  had  some  estimates  made  by  printers  and  find  that  an  edition  of 
5,000  copies,  not  to  exceed  100  pages,  would,  with  the  postage,  cost  about 
that  much.  There  would  be  in  addition  the  stenographer’s  fees  for  taking 
the  notes  of  the  meeting.  If  your  secretary  works  for  nothing,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  expenses  for  his  service.  The  Association  ought  to  have 
a  fund  that  would  enable  its  executive  committee  to  meet  at  least  twice 
in  the  interim  between  annual  meetings  to  consider  matters  that  are  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Association.  If  the  executive  committee  is  located  so  that 
they  are  not  far  separated,  that  expense  would  not  be  very  great.  In  some 
cases  where  they  hold  official  positions  possibly  their  own  states  would  bear 
the  expense,  but  in  other  cases  it  would  be  necessary  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Association.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
an  income  of  about  $800  a  year  and  if  we  made  it  $15  in  each  state,  I  think 
the  Association  then  would  get  along  very  comfortably.  That  would  enable 
it  to  preserve  intact  the  money  that  it  now  has,  or  the  greater  portion  of 
it  as  a  reserve  fund  for  contingencies. 

It  was  voted  that  notice  be  given  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  there 
will  be  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  offered  for  increasing  the  annual 
dues,  requiring  a  membership  fee  of  $15  instead  of  $5. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  auditing  the  treasurer’s  accounts  was 
read  by  Mr.  Taft,  and  adopted: 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  12,  1913. 
To  the  American  Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers: 

Gentlemen: — We,  your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  John 
Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  association,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  accounts,  compared  his  vouchers  with  the  credits  claimed,  and 
find  the  same  correct  and  that  the  balance  in  his  hands  November  1,  1913, 
is  $1,681.88.  Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  R.  Taft, 

Edw.  Van  Alstyne, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

President — Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Albany,  New  York. 

Vice-President — W.  J.  Black,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Secretary-Treasurer — To  be  chosen  by  Executive  Committee. 

Executive  Committee — A.  L.  Martin,  Pa.;  T.  B.  Parker,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Stevens,  P.  R.  Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  Gigault,  Chairman. 

J.  W.  Neill. — Next  February  we  are  going  to  have  the  greatest  corn  show 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States,  and  I  want  to  invite  this  con¬ 
vention  to  come  down. 

President. — When  somebody  plants  an  acorn  and  grows  an  oak,  when 
somebody  does  something  worth  while,  we  place  a  monument  for  him.  Now, 
Mr.  McKerrow  17  years  ago  started  this  organization,  conceived  it,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  has  been  the  god-father  to  it  ever  since,  and  now  at  this 
time  I  think  we  should  have  a  few  parting  words  from  him. 
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Geo.  McKerrow. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  no  farewell  speech,  but 
I  must  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  being  here.  I  came  largely  to  meet  the  in¬ 
stitute  workers,  especially  the  old  ones,  because  I  knew  they  soon  too  would 
be  dropping  out  of  this  line  of  work.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  one, 
no,  I  refer  to  such  men  as  Creelman  of  Canada,  for  he  is  getting  old,  and  it 
was  years  ago  when  at  one  of  the  meetings,  I  think  about  the  third,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  Wisconsin  at  a  place  called  Delavan.  He  found  the  hens  were 
on  a  strike  and  eggs  were  scarce,  and  apparently  their  favored  dish,  so  when 
the  institute  workers  attending  that  round-up  meeting,  as  well  as  this  meet¬ 
ing,  filed  into  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel  and  they  began  to  give  their 
orders  for  eggs,  the  waitress  said:  “We  are  out.”  But  when  they  came  to 
Creelman  they  sized  him  up  and  they  took  him  for  a  commercial  drummer 
instead  of  a  farmer,  and  they  asked  him  the  question:  “Are  you  a  traveling 
man?”  He  said:  “Yes,  miss.”  He  got  the  eggs,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  that;  he  even  intimated  to  the  domestic  science  teacher  that  a  little 
extra  lunch  would  be  a  fine  thing,  and  he  could  judge  if  she  were  a  good  cook, 
and  unknown  to  me  he  with  a  few  kindred  spirits  and  the  cook  had  a 
special  lunch.  No  wonder  he  looks  as  young  as  he  does  today,  and  1  came 
here  to  see  Creelman  and  all  the  rest,  and  I  am  glad  I  did. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  farewell  to  you  because  I  hope  to  meet  you 
all  again  sometime  within  the  next  50  or  100  years,  for  I  do  not  propose  to 
sit  down  or  crawl  into  a  hole.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  all 
of  these  meetings  from  the  first  to  the  last.  I  feel  that  I  have  associated 
both  here  and  back  there  in  my  own  state  with  the  best  class  of  people  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  on  the  earth.  And  with  the  wish  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  continue  its  good  work,  that  each  of  you  individually  may  con¬ 
tinue  your  good  work  and  have  many  prosperous  years  and  with  a  God  speed 
I  will  say  “good  night.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  McKerrow 
for  his  years  of  service  in  this  organization.  Carried. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  Professor  Hamilton  be  made  hon¬ 
orary  secretary  for  life  in  the  Association.  Carried. 

President. — We  will  now  listen  to  Professor  Hamilton. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  President  and  Friends: — I  certainly  appreciate  the  vote  that  you  have 
taken,  and  the  honorary  position  that  you  have  tendered  me.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  express  the  feeling  that  I  have  in  language  that  is  suitable.  I  can 
say,  however,  that  I  have  enjoyed  this  farmers’  institute  work  more  than 
I  can  tell  and  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  identified  with 
this  movement  from  its  beginning.  It  has  been  a  great  opportunity  and  I 
am  grateful  to  have  been  associated  all  these  years  with  the  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  No  truer  set  of  men  has 
rendered  service  in  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  these  men 
who  have  been  faithful  in  season  and  out  in  endeavoring  to  carry  to  farming 
people  who  had  been  neglected  by  educational  institutions,  the  knowledge 
that  they  needed  in  order  to  perform  their  work  and  receive  proper  reward 
for  their  labor.  For  a  few  men  to  plan  for  the  dissemination  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  among  the  neglected  farming  population  of  this  country  was  a  great 
undertaking.  Yet  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  17  years  we  have 
seen  this  association  develop  from  the  small  meeting  that  was  held  out  in 
Brother  McKerrow’s  country  in  1896,  into  a  great  body  that  this  year  repre¬ 
sents  an  educational  system  reporting  an  attendance  of  about  four  millions 
of  people,  and  an  expenditure  of  about  $500,000,  not  counting  local  contribu¬ 
tions  for  institute  service.  It  has  developed  from  an  insignificant  movement 
into  one  that  now  has  the  respect  of  leading  educators  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  It  is  now  an  “institution”  in  America.  It  has  become  estab¬ 
lished.  The  farmers’  institute  is  known  in  every  township  in  this  country. 
It  has  recognition  by  the  nation,  and  by  every  state  government.  The  legis- 
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latures  of  the  various  states  realizing  how  valuable  this  institution  promises 
to  be  to  country  people  have  made  liberal  contributions  in  its  support. 

Recently,  some  well  meaning  people  have  thought,  and  have  so  expressed 
themselves,  that  this  movement  was  on  the  wane.  That  statement  was  made 
to  me  not  long  ago  in  the  form  of  a  question  by  a  public  official  in  this  city. 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  true,  and  that  the  best  refutation  was 
the  figures  that  show  the  advance  of  this  movement  during  these  years. 
I  quoted  to  him.  some  data  showing  that  there  has  been  a  steady  advance 
along  all  lines  in  the  institute  work  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  no  signs  of 
decadence  in  the  work.  The  men  who  are  engaged  in  giving  instruction  are 
more  capable  today  than  any  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  form  of  exten¬ 
sion  in  past  years.  The  audiences  that  have  come  up  for  instruction  have 
been  not  only  larger  but  they  have  been  more  intelligent,  requiring  a  better 
grade  of  instruction  than  was  satisfactory  years  ago.  Country  people  are 
growing  both  in  their  knowledge  of  science  and  of  agricultural  practice  for 
which  they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  this  organization  which  has  not  only  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  practice  in  the  country  but  has  been  the  great  incentive 
to  educational  institutions  in  introducing  agricultural  instruction  into  these 
institutions  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

When  the  institute  movement  began  there  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  teaching  in  any  college  or  in  any  school.  Now  whole 
states  require  that  agricultural  instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  of  their 
schools  of  every  grade.  We  have  also  the  great  array  of  land  grant  colleges 
educating  thousands  of  young  men  every  year  along  agricultural  lines.  We 
have  secondary  schools  by  the  hundred  that  have  taken  up  the  study  and 
teaching  of  agriculture,  indeed,  we  have  now  agricultural  instruction  being 
given  in  almost  every  institution  in  this  country  that  has  reputation  for 
educational  work. 

In  the  report  that  I  presented  as  secretary  of  this  association,  which  some 
of  you  heard,  I  tried  to  outline  or  indicate  some  of  the  things  that  I  believe 
this  organization  has  done  that  are  of  lasting  effect  and  that  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  I 
believe  that  if  the  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  institute  work  will 
make  a  study  of  its  problems,  serious  study  of  its  problems,  and  will  secure 
better  organization  than  we  have  at  present,  this  institution  will  endure  and 
be  of  inestimable  value  for  many  years  to  come.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  it  that  is  distinctive  and  that  no  other  institution  can  do,  so  that  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  its  going  out  of  existence  unless  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  it  relax  their  efforts  and  themselves  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  they  are  set  to  do. 

In  severing  my  connection  with  this  association  I  can  truly  say  I  am 
sorry.  Your  action  here,  however,  in  honoring  me  with  a  permanent  place 
among  the  officers  of  this  body  by  associating  me  with  you  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  has  to  some  extent,  mitigated  this  feeling.  As  I  go  to  my  home  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  still  in  touch  with  this 
great  organization  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  farmers  of  this  country 
and  for  me,  that  has  increased  my  acquaintance  until  now  I  know  the  best 
men,  I  think,  that  America  has.  All  of  this  has  largely  come  through  the 
opportunities  that  this  organization  has  afforded.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  expression  of  appreciation,  and  shall  always  remember  the  friends 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  this  most  important  work. 

Now,  friends,  I  have  a  home  up  in  the  country,  at  State  College,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  door  will  be  open.  We  always  have  an  extra  bed,  some  flour 
in  the  barrel,  potatoes  in  the  cellar  and  a  place  at  our  table,  so  that  we  can 
take  care  of  you,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  the  old  friends  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  this  work  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ring  the  bell. 


There  being  no  further  business,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 
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1,170 

74,131 

315,688 

21,654 

43,052 

100,525 

534 

136 

26 

105 

48 

156 

112 

163 
197 

90 

69 

140 

109 

119 

164 
180 

66 

191 

85 

68 

81 

218 

67 

117 

125 

134 

98 

42 

276 

265 

112 

85 

148 

53 

2 

282 

8 

300 

* 

868 

150 

* 

108 

26 

1,898 

73 

British  Columbia. ._ 
California _ _ 

Connecticut  _ _ _ 

Delaware _ _ 

Georgia 

208 

20 

4,652 

14,020 

22 

701 

Indiana  _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ __ _ 

73 

3,688 

52 

13 

780 

60 

84 

1,824 

22 

Maine _ 

Maryland  _ _ 

Massachusetts 

Michigan _ 

54 

5,058 

110 

2 

150 

75 

230 

11,650 

51 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

19 

* 

♦ 

Montana 

r40 

750 

43 

2119 

78,750 

9,067 

105 

211 

Nebraska 

22 

10,000 

454 

New  York 

North  Carolina _ 

500 

23,007 

46 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio _ _ 

Ontario 

* 

178,858 

* 

745 

18 

63 

56,004 
2 330 
6,688 

75 

106 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island _ 

Saskatchewan _ 

26 

128 

* 

11,826 

* 

92 

South  Dakota _ 

Texas _ _ 

56 

11,320 

221 

Utah  .... 

53 

10,030 

189 

145 

10 

18,335 

560 

123 

56 

West  Virginia _ 

"Wisconsin . 

87 

11,482 

135 

Wyoming _ 

Total . . . 

17,492 

2,519,968 

144 

1,232 

245,117 

199 

93 

22,250 

240 

2,342 

203,897 

1545 

*  Report  incomplete.  1  Number  days.  2  Number  registered. 
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State,  Territory, 
or  Province. 

Normal 

Institutes 

Independent 

institutes 

Institute 

trains 

Picnics, 

harvest- 

home 

meetings, 

etc. 

State  lecturers. 

+3 

00 

o 

O 

I  Sessions.  | 

Attendance. 

Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

No.  Days. 

No.  Stops. 

Attendance. 

Number. 

Attendance. 

Arizona .  ... 

31 

27 

28,000 

2 

5,400 

15 

$2,898.88 

British  Columbia 

50 

5,000 

31 

63,217.00 

California _ _ 

10 

6,800 

680 

10 

74 

21,577 

1 

2,500 

25 

15,000.00 

Connecticut  __  _ 

5 

4,500 

50 

1,000.00 

Delaware  _ 

3 

15 

1,492 

15 

1,000.00 

Georgia _ - 

5 

1,812 

368 

52 

3,222 

62 

5 

1,000 

23 

7,000.00 

Indiana  _  _ 

« 

184 

31 

00 

113 

10,722 

14 

21,000.00 

Iowa _ _  ..  ... 

30,087.80 

Kansas  _ 

15 

15,000 

1,000 

67 

6,000 

00 

2 

13 

2,700 

14 

11,200 

10 

18,585.00 

Maine  .  _ _ _ 

50 

4,407 

76 

23 

1 ,000.00 

Maryland  ..  _ 

6 

30 

2,684 

22 

6,000 .(X) 

Massachusetts 

61 

2,500.00 

Michigan  __  _ 

2 

11 

5,193 

42 

8,875.61 

Minnesota . 

701 

05,165 

120 

21 

26,656.19 

Missouri _ 

17 

8,500.00 

Montana _ 

14 

35 

18, 000 

7 

8,24X1 

15 

10,000.00 

Nebraska  -  .. 

4 

600 

150 

30 

10,913 

52 

20,000.00 

New  Mexico . 

8 

2(H) 

67 

9 

63 

20,000 

370.00 

New  York . . 

8 

240 

30 

36 

1,500 

44 

72 

0,376 

30 

31,000.00 

North  Carolina. 

6 

210 

35 

14 

3,060 

218 

51 

11,500.00 

North  Dakota  .. 

10 

11,545 

607 

12 

5,760.00 

Ohio _ 

1(H) 

75,000 

750 

44 

28,716.76 

Ontario _ 

33 

7.7(H) 

240 

40 

40 

11, (KX) 

20 

7,000 

127 

50,820.00 

Oregon  . . 

74 

11,634 

40 

2,500.00 

Pennsylvania  ... 

10 

5, 000 

500 

11 

7,885 

717 

* 

* 

75,666 

5 

30,000 

54 

22,500.00 

Porto  Rico 

27 

1,927 

71 

2 

Quebec  .. 

10 

_ 

08 

1 

Rhode  Island.. 

21 

546.12 

Saskat  c  h  e  wa  n . . 

75 

1,820 

24 

81 

36 

1 ,764 

10 

1,830 

75 

28,464.75 

South  Dakota. . 

12 

16,000.00 

Texas . 

250 

100,100 

32 

4.5(H) 

18 

20,510.07 

Utah _ 

24 

24 

16,021 

35 

10,000.00 

AVest  Virginia  . 

| 

30 

2,500 

8)1 

8 

19 

2,184 

6,332.02 

Wisconsin _ 

1 

3 

88 

20,000.00 

Wyoming 

i 

.... 

5 

1,000.00 

Total . 

•>1 

32,708 

264 

1,868 

210,203 

160 

268 

750 

826,287 

327 

113,068 

1,018 

$504,258.20 

’Report  incomplete. 
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Agee,  Alva,  3. 

Black,  XV.  J.,  3. 

Buckley,  J.  P.,  3. 

Butterfield,  K.L.,3. 

Calvin,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  3,  24. 

Christie,  G.  I.,  85. 

Cooley,  F.  S.,  3,  15,  20,  54,  88,  89,  91. 

Oreelman,  G.  O.,  3,  92. 

Dudley,  J.,  54. 

Dunlap,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  71. 

Ellsworth,  J.  L .,  5,  22,  35. 

Gigault,  G.  A.,  3,  29,  40,  94. 

Hamilton,  John,  3, 5, 13,  30,  35,  38, 39,  48,  93,  94, 95. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Ida  S.,  3,  75- 
Hinman,  O.  H.,  3. 

Hoverstad,  T.  A.,  40. 

Hurd,  XV.  D.,  21,  83. 

Hutt,  Mrs.  XV.  N.,  61,  68. 

Johnson,  Miss  Helen  Louise,  63. 

Johnson,  Edward  O.,  44. 

Kennedy,  XV.  J.,  49,  79,  80,  81,  89. 

Knowles,  Miss  Neale  S.,  29,  36,  53. 

Latta,  XV.  O.,  3,  90. 

Martin,  A.  L.,  3,  11,  12,  22,  24,  29,  34,  81,  82. 


McKerrow,  George,  12, 19,  36,  48,  54,  81,  82, 
91,  95. 

Menges,  F.  B.,  58. 

Miller,  J.  H,,  33,  34,  35,  36,  45. 

Neill,  J.  XV.,  59,  82,  93. 

Parker,  T.  B.,  3,  13,  34,  38,  54,  79,  92. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Horace  XV.,  3,  27. 

Pearson,  R.  A.,  12,  20,  21,  35. 

Peterson,  E.  G.,  3,  52,  93. 

Pugsley,  O.  XV.,  3,  32,  33,  34,  35,  78. 

Putnam,  G.  A.,  3,  13,  38. 

Sandies,  A.  P.,  29,  36,  79,  82,  83,  92,  94. 
Souder,  XV.  J.,  53. 

Soule,  A.  M.,  3. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  3,  36,  68. 

Taft,  L.  R.,  3,  11,  12,  24,  36,  48,  87,  89,  92,  93, 94. 
Tit  low,  O.  R.,  42. 

True,  Dr.  A.  O  ,61. 

Tuck,  O.  H.,  3. 

Xran  Alstyne  Edward,  3, 15,  20,  22,  36,  55,  79, 
80,  82,  83,  88,  94. 

XVebb,  XVesley,  52. 

X\Torst,  J.  H.,  3. 


